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TO 

THOMAS    YATES 

KENSINGTON 


My  DEAR  Yates, 

Permit  me  to  give  at  least  some  appearance  of 
distinction  to  this  book  by  inscribing  on  its  forefront 
the  name  of  one,  who  is  not  only  a  richly  gifted  public 
teacher,  but  also,  which  is  to  me  far  more  important, 

an  old  and  valued  friend. 

ARTHUR  C.  HILL. 

Glasgow,  1917. 
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"God,  whoe'er  God  be, 
Keep  us  from  withering  as  the  lords  of  Rome, 
Slackening  and  sickening  toward  the  imperious  end 
That  wiped  them  out  of  empire.    Yea,  he  shall." 

Swinburne,  Rosamund. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  INSPIRATION  OF  THE 
EMPIRE 

When  the  European  conflict  started,  there  were  many 
capable  observers  who  believed  that  the  day  of  Britain's 
greatness  was  nearing  its  end.  Young  and  vigorous 
Powers  were  rising  in  the  world.  These  would  endeavour 
to  win  for  themselves  primacy  amongst  the  nations. 
Combined  against  Britain,  they  would  pull  her  down. 
Then  from  amongst  them  would  emerge  the  new  ruler 
of  the  nations.  The  Sea  Queen  would  be  eclipsed,  her 
star  go  down  in  a  lurid  sky,  and  a  chapter  of  world 
history  close  in  gloom.  To  these  dark  heralds  of  a 
coming  woe,  this  clash  of  armed  peoples  resounding 
through  the  world  was  but,  for  Britam,  the  beginning  of 
the  end. 

So  has  it  often  been.  The  prophets  have  pronounced 
the  doom,  but  the  truth  of  history  has  belied  their 
vaticinations.  Shdbume,  seeing  that  America  is  to  be 
separated  from  England,  is  certain  that  our  time  of 
national  supremacy  is  over.  Wellington,  having  con- 
cluded a  victorious  campaign  and  entered  into  political 
life,  see*^  no  hope  that  the  nation  can  ever  agam  be  as 
prosperous  as  it  has  been.  Yet  this  was  immediately 
prior  to  a  time  when  prosperity  came  to  this  country  as 
&ough  literally  poured  upon  her  from  the  skies.  Surely 
there  is  precedent  for  beUeving  that  the  sad-eyed  sages 
who  foretold  disaster  for  England  as  the  conseauence 
of  this  straggle  will  be  wrong.  They  have  made  the 
mistake  of  prophesying  before  the  event. 

Indeed  it  is  already  dear  that  at  the  end  of  this 
conflict  we  find  ourselves  in  the  first  fli^t  amongst  the 
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great  nations.  Nay,  we  are  not  only  amongst  the  first, 
but,  by  the  consent  of  all,  the  British  people  are  now 
the  world's  leaders,  exerting  an  influence  over  mankind 
such  as  their  ancestors  dared  not  hope  to  wield.  TTie 
ordeal  by  battle  has  been  tried,  and  the  men  of  our  blood 
have  not  betrayed  our  trust.  And  yet  this  primacy  of 
ours  has  been  won  at  such  a  fearful  cost  that,  if  we 
shovdd  ever  be  tempted  to  insolent  elation  over  our 
(ignity  of  place,  such  a  disposition  could  speedily  be 
quelled  by  the  recollection  of  those  graves,  heaped  and 
pent,  in  France,  in  Flanders,  in  GalUpoli,  niiich  remain, 
a  melancholy  yet  splendid  memorial  of  th  j  toll  exacted 
by  Imperial  rule. 

Recognising  then  the  greatness  of  our  past  achieve- 
ments, understanding  that  we  have  just  come  through 
a  crisis  which  has  tested  our  fortitude  and  resolution 
to  the  utmost,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  now  entering 
upon  a  new  and  momentous  period  of  our  history.  It 
will  not  be  an  easy  time,  this  which  is  even  now  opening 
before  us.  The  timid  and  hare-hearted,  the  laggards, 
who  ask  only  that  the  movement  of  life's  wheels  ^ould 
be  accommodated  to  their  own  lethargy,  will  find  it  a 
disturbing  and  even  painful  epoch,  full  of  shocks  to  their 
dull  intellects  and  torpid  sensibilities;  but  the  bolder 
spirits,  to  whom  March  winds  and  sea  spume  are  not 
unwelcome,  will  surely  find  the  age  to  their  liking.  And 
there  does  seem  reason  to  believe  that,  having  been 
especially  blessed  of  God  throughout  this  time  of  trial, 
our  countrymen  will  think  more  soberly  of  their  obliga- 
tions, viewing  them  in  the  Ught  of  an  imperial  destiny, 
and  seeing  in  them  a  call  to  high  spiritual  endeavour 
as  well  as  an  increase  of  secular  responsibilities. 

We  have  heard  much  in  recent  years  of  the  decay  of 
faith.  That  was  to  be  expected  in  an  age  which  katw 
mudi  of  comfort,  was  on  speaking  terms  even  with 
luxury,  but  was  a  stranger  to  the  austerities  and  cruelties 
of  war.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  we  have 
seen  the  worst  of  that  phase  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Something  has  happened  for  which  the  purveyors  of 
m)lite  negations  ana  dubious  sophisms  were  not  prepwed 
Tliose  assaults  upon  accepted  moral  truisms  with  which 
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I  we  had  become  familiar  have  suddenly  ceased.    The 

d^v^  sop]^,  contemptuously  gibing  at  the  behefs  and 

Sctl^Ss  of' simple.  West  men.  has  now  no  au^enc^ 

Plain  humanity  has  come  to  its  own  again.    For JJf 

SseeTthe  iophist  clad  in  armour  wieldmg  artillery. 

sSS^  catheials.    spearing^  chUdren.    and    rapmg 

uJSmXand  he  is  not  a  lovely  figure  in  our  eyes     Wax 

rSwavrterrible.  but  this  war.  an  obscene  and  fi^y 

maffi  iSo  contact  with  which  decent  men  have  been 

?o?Sd^r^ugh  the  machinations  of  titled  perjurers  and 

^?ly  iSiievls.   has  disgusted  and  appalled  mankind, 

'  ^d  led  them,   sickened  and  horror-struck  at  the  m- 

l^encies  and  crimes  possible  to  an  irrehgious  society. 

'  ?r^w  a  Uttle  more  Apathetically  the  ideals  which 

religion,  and  especially  Christianity,  represents. 

BrreUgionlmean  the  belief  that  a  moral  InteUi- 
eence  and  WUl  is  in  the  Universe,  and  that  man  s  function 
In  life  ttie  one  thin^  that  gives  value  to  his  transient 
i  existence  that  focusing-point  of  two  immensities,  the 
'p^st  and  Se  Future,  is^  his  effort  to  understand  and 
Si^ertSmLiine'of  that  Will.  And  by  Chns^^g 
I  me?n  that  theory  o? life  which  sees  m  JesiK  of  N^are^ 
the  predictive  ideal  of  human  character,  and  m  His  Cross 
the  symbol  of  life's  deepest  meamng. 

A  good  deal  of  the  feeling  that  men  have  had  about 
the  Christian  religion  is  translatable  mto  terms  of  in- 
difference and  ignorance,  the  result,  partly  of  the  ci^u- 
lative  attraction  of  other  interests,  by  which  they  have 
been  drawn  away  from  formal  rehgious  practices,  partly 
oft  vague  idea  that  in  the  presence  of  the  incalculable 
forces  revealed  and  liberated  W  the  new  knowle^e 
reUgion  no  longer  matters,  has  become  an  insigmficant 
ekS  Si  human  affairs.    Tlie  recent  struggeso  fierce 
and  agonising,  has  in  some  mmds  deepened  this  melM- 
choly  temple  convincing  them  that  religion  is  mcapaWc 
of  sJriousfy^affccting  the  conduct  of  men  m  societi^. 
but  there  axe  others,  and  their  number  is  Wcely  to  increase, 
who  have  been  driven  back  to  those  beliefs  which  m 
the  past  have  so  vitaUy  affected  the  hfe  of  man.  and  it 
is  nota  vain  hope  that  we  may  now  see  a  revival  of  faith 
in  the  value  oi  religion. 
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Amongst  the  reasons  which  seem  to  authenticate 
this  hooe  for  the  increased  influence  of  rehgion,  one  may 
S^  fovSd  n  tS  shattered  idols  that  lie  round  about  us^ 
^e  Ss  to  which  numbers  of  good  men  had  pmned 
^1r  f^tl  have  mostly  broken  down.    We  taiow  now 
that  democracy  has  far  to  travel  before  it  can,  if  ever, 
S^^^r?(^  ^t^H  immunity  from  the  fever  of  vi'ar, 
ISd^lTsSence  alone,  by  wliich  I  mean  ^le  expk^- 
tion  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the  application  of  toe 
enrr^es  ktent  i^  phenomena,  camiot  saUsfy  ^^^  ^e^f 
of  a  reflective  and  aspiring  humamty.    T^^  is  ^e  real 
♦h*.  tnip  traeedv  of  our  day.     Man  thought  he  fteia 
SosSo's  S  by  which  taUban  could  be  charmed 
^toTsJeeno<;iHt^.  and  lo.  the  wand  «  brok^.  and 
Se  beast  is  ramping  at  large  and  roanngfor  nis  prey, 
^ey  who\e2ed%f  human  feUcity  being  perfected 
™L  skilled  use  of  knowledge  must  now  c<>irf^^Ae 
vLity  of  their  dream,  for,  alas.  Science  "ithK  restrict^ 
sense  has  only  given  fresh  weapons  to  those  who  foment 
Sd  anHr^it  to  their  own  profit  ^  and  toe  gemus 
of  man.  ever  Ending  new.  mventioi«h^  become  toe 
most  Tjotent  weapon  for  his  own  destruction. 

Of^oSse  to^oes  not  mean  toat  the  work  of  Scienw. 
which  Srhaps  is  only  in  its  earliest  stages  yet.  is  to^^ 
OT  everto  b?  hindered  by  intemation  J  conflicts.    ThCTC 
may  even  l^those  who  4l  say  toat  tl^  world  war  oriy 
nroves  aeain  the  truth  of  toe  old  Greek's  saymg.     War 
Tthe  pS  of  all  toin|s."    But  I  believe  that  it  ^ 
brine  home  to  mankind  at  large  toe  truto.  toat  toe 
Son  of  a  tolerable  world  order  depends  upon  toe 
fJSk  Recognition  of  forces  which  have  their  seat  and 
be^  [n  to?  soul,  that  not  aU  our  inventions  will  save 
SI  "?om  toe  degradation  of  these  unholy  conflicts,  with 
toek  to-^achin^  and  menacing  consequenc^^f  we  ^o 
not  bring  our  social  and  economic  machinery  under 
toe  control  of  a  universal  moral  law,  and  learn  to  to^ 
cJ  men.  not  as  targets  for  sharpshooters  or  feeder  for 
the  coiiquering  worm,  but  as  children  of  toe  Spint. 
heirs  and  assigns  of  an  Eternal  Love. 

If  this  be  to,  then  wito  the  cessation  of  the  war  we 
shall  require  to  find  again  toose  emotions  by  which  man 
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X  Wp  shall  discover 

thit  whUst  our  need  lot  «»«  ^^     m^r,!  difluaon  ol 

;Sples,  is.  a  ■^f»«JS?g°tn°ttsCy,  iolti%^»^ 
rtnpt;  screaming  ana  gr\u""i6       ,    .  ^r^    worst  falls  to 

P'T^nS^e  wdteCg  mass  of  «^^;^te 

*"*bS*  of  this  we  n^y.^itP^^Zo^^'^i*^- 
j„t^  measore  of/PS^^ThS  d^e  m«cb  to  make 
it  wfll  be  acknowledgea  *?* '*g*^  "to  engender  lieroK 
UleToletable  to  moi.  ^  ^^\ose  X  have  k»t 
"ttue  will  not.  l^^^±ts^ho  tove  clung  to  it  when 

S^Sdl2m2d«£^U^is'"s«T"o  q 

?S^g°4S'.S^i»  5' w«^"Se 

Siteld  thei  ^^^^^^  ^?^T; wloJv  of  the  city  and 
gbw  of  the  skies  have  t^^^^the  g^^^t  ^  men  who 

fReld.  a  truth  Pf^^^f  llubow^d  to  the  image  of 
Shind  the  bamcades  P^.^^\^^^  And  the  present 
Set    *he  master  spint  of  revoii.    ■^     .^  responsi-  v 
S'beVeves  that  tlie  new  sense  of  l^tiai      v^^^ 

SXv  which  will  surely.be  o^^^^^^Xof  Christianity. 
SLply  a  fresh  appreciation  of  the  ^^ue    ^ 

^   wHave  not  ^een  brougM  m  ^^  ^^  ^  ^,^ed 
fierce  Gehenna  fires  without  some  p    ^     purpose  may 

Seby.    What  tbeJt.ma^^^^^y\eU?ve^^^^ 
be  we  cannot  say.  but  atie^J^^^^  of  as  somethmg  more 
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instrument  in  God's  hands,  an  agent  for  the  fulfilment 
of  His  will.  *-*«ii*«n 

Who  indeed  can  watch  this  creation  of  an  Empire 
and  not  see  the  working  of  a  Power  greater  thaii 
human  forethought  and  skiU?  A  purpoie  exists  in 
majiy  different  minds,  each  of  which  co-operates  in 
seeking  a  common  goal,  so  that  this  building  of  roads 
through  untracked  lands,  this  creation  of  iak  cities  in 
the  wilderness,  this  centrifugal  movement  combined 
with  attachment  to  the  centre,  seems  to  proclaim  obedi- 
ence to  a  common  though  unconscious  unpulse  which 
unhastmg  yet  unresting,  inerrant  as  the  pknets  which 
no  echpse  can  move  from  their  path,  at  once  adventurous 
and  rehgjous.  has  been  as  a  daemonic  urging,  forcing 
our  people  towards  Imperial  rule.  ^    ^  ^ 

Such  an  interpretation  suggests  ideas  which  are  in 
r.T.^fi  /rJPT     It  .co^t^ns  implications  which  are 
radically  Chnstian.     It  enables  one  to  understand  why 
so  many  of  the  men  who  have  built  up  the  Empire  bv 
their  adventurous  exploration  or  by  their  military  ex- 
ploits have  been  men  of  passionate  faith,  who,  though 
tiieu:  theology  has  often  been  simple,  if  not  indeed  crude, 
have  vet  had  mi  attachment  to  their  religion  and  it^ 
Founder  which  has  been  the  chief  source  of  their  energy 
and  danng,  and  have  often  thought  of  themselves  Is 
literally  missionanes,   authorised,   not    merely  to   add 
territory  to  the  possessions  of  a  great  king,  but  to  aid 
the  weak,  to  create  a  government  beneficial  to  mankind, 
and  to  make  accessible  to  aU  the  reUgion  by  which  they 
were  themselves  controUed.  J'     *  ^"  "ley 

What  then  is  the  spiritual  impulse,  if  such  there  be 
by  which  the  creators  of  this  Empire  have  been  controUed  ? 
I  answer  that  it  is  Religion,  feeUef  in  ordination  to  a 
perilous  task  and  a  glorious  end  which  has  been  the 
instmctive  motive  of  our  mightiest  achievements  It 
may  seem  but  comic  to  some  of  our  critics  to  suggest 
a  relation  between  the  Empire  and  the  Christian  Filth 
m  a  time  when  the  energy  of  the  statesman  is  directed 
to  practical  affau-s.  and  the  so-called  spiritual  forces 
must  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Yet  against 
this  contemptuous  indifference  it  may  be  urged  that 
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the  worship  of  Deity,  the  cult  of  a  vigorous  reUgion  and 
Se  TaS  of  its  temples,  is  possibly  as  important  to 
Sp  wSSe  of  a  State  as  the  industries  on  which  its 
^:n"m^";ro1p^4.  i^  bum,  F-  reUgon  alone  c^ 
create  a  genuine  soUdanty,  give  to  a  P>'"*""™i  .*  ™Vf : 

S  Srpolate  onity  they  need  /«  P»^'^  H«nfe  ttt 
tint  pxaecerate  when  he  said  that  in  the  laDernacie  ine 
jt Sdf  portaSe  fatherland.    Nations,  like  individuals. 

"Tu\'h'mC'^'''aSwhat  relation  can  there  .be 
between  thHSeS^  ^d  emotions  generated  by  rehgion 
^d  tTe  poHtical  development,  of  a  P^ticu^ax  hmnan 
society?    Are  we  not  confusmg  thmgs  that   differ? 
^0^1  it  not  be  better  to  admit  ^atjeligion  and  State 
oo?kv   are   two   incompatibles,    deahng   vath  distmct 
soheres  ^d  mutually  exclusive  ?    Then,  on  this  assump- 
F^n  SeTe  is  no  necLsary  connection  between  ideas  ajd 
conduct,  and  therefore  Improvement  o«  the  judgment 
by   discussion,    analysis,    comparison,   becomes   super 
flLus.    Men  become  wise,  if  at  aU,  as  poppies  grow,  and 
?S  ideas  of  good  and  evil,  of  li* «  ^^ dea^.  of  Ong^ 
and  Destinv.  are  as  vain  and  meffectual  m  tne  aciu^ 
world  as  S^'b^ting  of  a  bird's  wings  against  the  ^^te 
Ss  of  a  fortress     Such  a  doctnne  is  as  dangerous  as 
nf  fdse     For  the  truth  is.,  that  men  and  nati^J^^f 
as  much  by  ideas  and  emotions  as  by  wheat  and  beef 
and  S  can  never  be  a  matter  of  indifference  what  tiie 
dtkensbSieve.    Ther^^forethat  .is  a  poor  i^tioj  wh^ 
ever  its  outward  splendour,  m  which  the  f  ^rs  and  sing^ 
are  despised.    It  may  have  a  glorious  Pf*' ^^^^^t  ^e 
wiUbeSevoidof  greatness.    Fof  the  poet  and  preset  are 

needed  to  remini  men  that  ."^ghW  ?P";J^^^!^I2s^^^d 
for  great  actions,  and  to  revive  withm  us  the  id^^J 
hopis  by  which  a  nation's  soul  is  namshed  Ifthe^ 
spe^  a  great  language,  strange  to  the  d^ed^  °^ 
worldly  iSn.  it  is  because  they  bave  mi^d  ui>on  tru^^ 
which  time  cannot  corrupt  «f  destroy  "^y  axe 
watchmen  who  call  us  from  soft^umbere  to  take  our 
place  in  the  phalanx,  to  renew  the  P^J^^^^^^^i! 
kgainst  falsehood  and  wrong,  and  thou^  ^,^SrSS^ 
2eir  insistence  upon  the  need  for  effort,  may  complam 
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^tiJ'tlf'l^w  '  ^''^  ''«h  words  put  upon  us  who 
after  aU  are  but  men,  and  wish  to  be  no  (Efferent  fr^™ 

^UfdUV'ft^t^tr-^^^^^JXs^i^r 
tions,  we  may  wish  that  tfiey  wo^d  te  silSt  t^d  fe 

^ '<>»>?  »F«thy  and  sloth,  yet  oTconSL^  ^iU 
control  of  SJj*°if '*  ^°  ""'  ^^y  '«■">  ""selves  to  the 
S^r  s't^f  •  Yit^  ~g  more^aa^a^gloX"] 

|gr.-th-r4^"t4ib#i-S£^f 

^S  4e- .no?;.»^r  Sntas-JS 
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UP  and  guided  thus  far  in  its  course :  not  to  force  men's 
nunds  into  an  iron  mould,  if  that  were  possible,  but  to 
diffuse  throughout  the  world  the  twin  blessmgs  of  liberty 
and  law— tlm  is  the  purpose  for  which  we  have  be^ 
elected  to  place  and  rule.  Anl  if  swaggering  pride 
should  ever  become  our  besetting  sin,  if  sword-ratUing. 
Zabernism,  and  frantic  gasconading  about  the  Mailed 
Fist  should  become  our  dangerous  pastime,  what  cm:b 
so  strong,  what  so  likely  to  make  us  modest  and  humble 
in  our  bearing,  as  the  belief  that  we  go  forth,  not  at  our 
own  charges,  but  in  obedience  to  the  stem  Will  of  Hun 
who  casts  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats  and  exalts 
them  of  low  degree? 

Some  of  our  instructors  would  have  us  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  important  in  the  matter  of  race,  yet  any 
kind  of  internationalism  which  desires  to  transcend  tiie 
national  spuit  can  only  do  so  by  first  recognismg  that 
the  national  spirit  exists.    Lafcadio  Heam  tells  us  that 
he  found  Japanese  children,  as  they  became  older,  grew 
awav  from  him,  becoming  incorporated  m  the  body  of 
the  nation.  whUe  he  was  left  outside.    This  is  "jevitable 
wherever  there  is  a  strong  national  mstinct.    The  blood 
must  tell.    How  many  famous  c       lerors  have  tned 
to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  tt     national  mstmct ! 
Opposed  by  a  sentiment  which  they  despised,  desinng 
to  act  as  benefactors  to  their  subjects,  they  would  compel 
men  of  different  race  to  amalgamate,  as  one  throws 
rubbish  of  many  kinds  into  the  same  sack.    It  is  a 
perilous  mode  of  treating  men,  and  not  the  less  dangerous, 
in  that  it  suggests  a  high  disdain  of  man's  central  affec- 
tions.   These  minglings  of  tastes  and  habits,  far  from 
killing,  may  only  strengthen  the  repellent  forces,  imtU 
the  explosive  point  is  reached,  and  the  society,  organised 
from  without,  is  dissolved  agam  into  its  discrete  units. 

The  mistake  of  the  speculative  thinker  lies  m  his 
desire  to  mould  humanity  after  a  definite  pattern.  He 
forgets  that  he  is  dealing  with  creatures  who  are  subject 
to  unreasonable  loves  and  hatreds.  Great  Englishmen 
have  usually  been  free  from  this  irrational  passion  for 
uniformity.  Of  Charles  Gordon,  in  some  respects  one 
of  our  greatest,  it  was  said  that  "  his  heart  was  dis- 
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havll'^  ^^  *«refo„  hi,  eyes  ,vere  clear  •    t, 

i^  "-^k.    Ate?.?"^  tt«  SU  e°:i&r«'»" 

failu?e-?hlt    "'""^  ProtecS  SJ^  ti'*"  ■'wponsibilitv 

f  e  duties  0?  S?5^  ^  hi?  observC^  tte'i^^ 
lavoured  wifK  J^"    *»ut  in  mosf  roc^„        ,   ^^lunedi- 

'"~oLT.rf~-^'^4e^  5tv"^«*  the 
-oU„-4t&SSS- 
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iave  won  their  place  in  the  world.    Indeed  fhA  i7«i«i»t. 
n^  has  a  secret  dislike  for  the  ckver^ai^^^fi: 
jehevmg  that  the  Old  BaUey  is  his  SelW^  w^^ 

?7V'  "•  ^^,.^^  of  mJ^ly  shl^ttXnS' 
Vnd  there  is  justice  in  this  dubietv     THa  nrS«*!!P  •^" 

yUI  always  L  more  subtk    mo?e  S^^^toe"^ 

nnesse  tne  Haatem  is  the  better  man.    But  then  th^ 
?enms  of.  the  Saxon  is  not  found  in  his  intem^enS^oSl 

fn  dc!!  *!!'  ""Jif  ^?t'''  ^^  resolution,  his  dSlis  wm 
to  nsk  a^l  rather  than  submit  to  base  condSs  Whh 
lout  making  a  song  of  it.  the  truth  remah?"  ihat  the 
average  Bnton  has  the  largest  endowmeS^  the  "  Wu! 
to  Power.  And  yet  these  people  have  a  strange  sanitJ 
of  conduct  m  every  circumstance  of  life  ^^!/S^ 
management  of  po^litics.  how  rarely  they ^^?**^the 
Ime.    They  are  capable  enough  of  fierce  \n^a^J 

bZ''^"  ?^™  -P^^^J^y  °^  BeSrker  fS^.  theatre 
of  their  Scandmavian  blood,  but  thev  have  a  f«i]  ™:^ 

ing  the  claims  of  logic  too  ^    xSTh^^f  f'^J"?" 
auftority  of  tl.e  doSrinSe^J^^TthWis""! 

of  constitutional  government.  lexiure 

For  instance,  the  ancient  ideal  was  to  find  thi.  «k;i« 
sopher  and  seat  him  on  the  thrcme.^he  SS  tl^^T* 
in  the  seat  of  the  mighty.    That  extinW*  .-  ^i* 

gd  one  of  the  saS^fi  Jof  thi^kS^^J^^rthrRS 
Empire  The  expenment  was  not  quite  sucoSfSf 
Amongst  the  rulers  of  Rome  there  wa?  no  l4?Sr  man' 

^"^n^-'if  "^^P"?-  ^"*  ^"^  ^^^  betterl^^narX 
The  English  people  have  not  made  that  mistake     TW 

k?Zv"°*  "^^^"^  ^T""^^  ^"^  as  a^SiiutffS^ 
kingly  qualities,  and  to^ay  "  the  Crown  SerciaL  a 
beneficial  substitute  of  influence  for  powS  "    ST^o? 
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tfiat  the  Kin^  is  the  wisest  or  the  abl*Kf  «««  •     *i. 

reason  those  people  who  look  for  t\!!i^f,-  ^"^  ""* 
land  are  likel'y  tf  be  disap^Ltld  |v?n  j^' J'SK'  »  °" 
many  crowns  are  in  a  nositi™  !Jf'       ?v?  *  *'™  "h™ 

pur  constitutional  monS™  I  kelvio  o.T"'*'"""'- 
form  of  chanee   anH  m/JII  r^«^*-  /^  ^°  outhve  every 

experimentXve^een  tried  ^"  **"'  ^"""^^ 

the  mlar^J^^riSrf^  '"^-^^d  hold  of 

people.    TheVouH^finrntic^^^^^^^^^^  ^-j^^^*^ 

responsive  to  the  sentimenf  nf  Ik  .°*  ^^^^^^^  ^'een 
representatives  have^mTt'ls  foiott- ^^^  *?'  "^'"^ 
Z"th^\"^  England  rati!?r  tKlL  ^   *]^^^^^ 

fortunate  in  its  mieS     *^»^  "^^lon  has  been  peculiarly 

manofworrd^kiLte^esttr/^vrnl.^^^^^^^^  ^^P^^'  ^ 
gentleman  have  suSesSnHxf^ J^i^^ !?*^^'  ^^  »  noble 
monarchy  is  compSe  S  t^h^^t  ^^*  *  hereditary 
free  institutions  And  to  hIV*^  '^^^^'*  development  o7 
person  in  the  Emoi^e  whn  7  ^^^^^  ''  ?°*  °"«  responsible 
that  in  Sur  reS  monarr^  "^^  «^'^^y  acknowledge 

plicityof  life  dfSn  to^^^'d^^  T  ^^°^  ^'•^- 
are  a  precious  possession  to  tVi  r^  chivalrous  manhood 

lustr.^s  added^trthTcroVn  wh^l^'T -^^  ^  "«^ 
worn.  Virtues  which  «r?  Ji  •  u/*  *l  *^"s  worthily 
obtain  a  rS-ereraceLH?r.)*^J"''"^^^^  wherever  foun/ 
high  statioTan^shi^V^t  iS'^'h"'  ^^^  *^«  ^*  *" 

glare  of  public  life   S?;  c^i^nr^^?"*^'  **"*  *"  *^«  '"» 
was  a  irooH  m««  ••  cynosure  of  every  eye.     "  You 
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irorshipped.  That  eulogy  of  a  virtue  which  is  beautiful 
ji  the  husbandman,  becomes  a  finer  and  more  fruitful 
thing  when  it  can  be  applied  to  one  whose  goodness  shines 
through  all  the  attributes  of  kingly  majesty.  Honouring 
such  a  monarch,  we  honour  whatever  is  best  in  ourselves, 
md  give  a  weightier  sanction  to  the  noblest  elements  of 
3ur  common  manhood. 

The  comprehensive  genius  of  the  British  people  is 
revealed  in  their  amalgamation  of  forms  of  government. 
[Tacitus  thought  that  the  combination  of  royalty,  aristoc- 
[racy,  and  democracy  was  imp>ossible.    Yet  this  blen<£ng 
I  of  the  different  orders  of  society  is  one  of  the  marks  of 
lour  policy.    Surely  the  people  who  could  thus  combine 
[elements  so  diverse  have  a  supjerior  talent  for  political 
[practice.    One  reason  for  this  is  that  our  people  have 
Imstinctively  recognised  the  truth  implied  in  the  meta- 
Iphorical   phrase,    the    body   pohtic.     They  know  that 
I  society  is  an  organism,  that  each  of  its  parts  has  its 
lown  function,  and  they  consistently  refuse  to  allow  any 
I  section  of  the  organism  to  monopolise  control.     It  is 
[not  a  question  of  high  and  low,  great  and  small,  but 
I  of  distinct  fimctions  co-operating  to  a  common  end,  the 
[welfare  of  the  whole.    TTiis  is  the  natural  order,  where 
each  individual  is  given  full  liberty  of  expression  for  his 
own  idiosyncrasy,  limited  only  by  the  equal  rights  of 
others.    This  is  the  idea,  the  theory,  implicitly  held  by 
British  men,  on  which  the  Empire  is  founded.    I  do  not 
say  that  we  have  always  acted  m  accord  with  the  theory. 
I  msist  on  the  extension  of  democratic  influence,  because 
I  believe  we  have  not  given  that  element  its  due  propor- 
tion in  the  past.    But  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have 
succeeded  beyond  any  other  people  in  co-ordinating  these 
separate  forces  of  Imperial  and  national  life. 

Another  reason  for  our  success  is  found  in  the 
immense  area  of  our  activity.  The  part  of  the  world 
that  our  people  rule  is  so  vast  that  every  form  of  genius 
can  find  room  for  free  exertion.  If  you  affect  a  uieory 
of  government  which  suggests  Prussia  and  the  Jackboot, 
[somewhere  an  opportunity  mav  be  given  you  to  lick 
!  into  shape  the  raw  material  of  human  life.  Having  the 
temper  of  one  who  is  "  against  the  Govenunent,"  being 
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any  kind  of  rebel,  short  of  an  assassin  vn,i  «,«„  «  j 
men  who  wiU  welcome  you  ^  a^^^dS^  I  ^"^ 
kmd  of  theory  may  be  h&d  ^d  w^'^^Adn  IS 
apphed.  and  no  one  be  any  the  worsT   Th^T,7^  *5 

ca^d  day  and  mmdeTlTioSSalter  a"Ste  ^ 

S^.  of snt-^»'-r^^S3 

this  authority  is  paramount  amongst  the  bS^ooI? 
How  often  has  our  national  oK^rfilPHSvirf^P  " 
Fr^  been  treated  witTlSr^  bftS  p^cS^  ^?!?: 
m  this  abihty  to  be  satisfied  with  the  second  best te  m^ 
find  one  of  the  causes  of  our  national  greatnei     T^er^ 
are  two  famous  nations  with  whom  we  have  af  HifflJ*  ^f 
time«:  bought  for  precedence.    On"of  thSI  tt^T^^    u 
has  always  rejoiced  in  the  TOssess?on  nf  !^'  ^.^^^^^^ s^- 
unenuaUe'd  in\he  worlfwSrGe^J  mfy^lM 
abdity  unsurpassed  for  abstract  thoS  anH  ni^Sf  ^ 

and  the  phUosopUc  mentality  of  ^oSVi.!?*  "" 
forces  when  op&atine  in  oiirtiLl  »ff JSf  T  ™W«ro»» 

when  handhng  men.  it  is  more  importSit  to^be  ^ 

eM  »th:»n^^?^M 

wonderfully  free  from  the  tvrannv  nV  awl  *•  " 
Possessed  of  a  keen  eye  for  L  kSl  ^f  «  L,f  ?• '^*^*'°"''- 
interested  in  achievinrsuc^  Sin  f„* 'i?^**°"'  ™°'* 

Here,  mdeed,  is  the  essential  qiulitv  of  tho  Bri«.i, 

people.    They  have  applied  themKUev?^  ^rt  rf 
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bircumsta^ce  without  being  hampered  by  preconceived 
Ideas.    They  are  the  least  doctrinaire  of  any  race  of  men 
confident  m  their  own  ingenuity  and  resource,  careless' 
vhen  confronted  by  vital  issues,  of  custom  and  rule' 
Ihey  have  bent  their  ro:nds  to  doing  as  well  as  they  could 
Ihe  piece  of  work  on  hand.    As  an  emigrant,  the  English- 
^nan  wU  not  readily  forget  the  country  that  bore  him 
Jut  he  is  not  m  Edmonton  or  Mandalay  tc  sentimentaUse 
)ver  his  recoUections  of  Putney  or  the  Cumberland  Lakes 
^e  is  there  to  make  a  home  for  himself,  and  the  new 
vorld  IS  as  mteresting  to  him  as  the  old.    As  a  soldier 
te  has  always  fought  with  insufficient  men  and  imperfect 
Equipment.      But  he  has  been  more  concerned  about 
^vmmng  his  battles  and  so  ensuring  peace  than  complain- 
ing of  his  boots  and  bayonets,  though  he  has  not  refrained 
Irom  doing  that     Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  remarkable 

C"u-  u /u^"?  °^  ^^^^  P®°P^^  *^^  the  subUme  confidence 
•which  the  Government  has  reposed  in  the  mUitary  forces 
und  commanders  it  has  sent  out.  "You  are  British 
len.  Remember  your  race  and  do  the  best  you  can  " 
eenis  to  have  been  the  principle  on  which  the  men  in 
luthonty  acted.  And  that  im-iense  faith  in  the  quaUties 
lative  to  the  race,  though  it  has  sometimes  brought 
hsaster  has  on  the  whole  been  abundantly  justified 

Not  less  important  is  the  Englishman's  respect  for 

the  conventions  of  an  aUen  people.    He  understands 

that  there  are  sentiments  more  powerful  than  laws  and 

s  ronger  than  legions.    The  Egyptians  accepted  Roman 

Isur  emacy.  but  when  one  of  the  soldiers  happened  to 

Ikiil  a  cat.  the  sacred  animal  of  their  nation,  they  tore 

fm  to  pieces.    The  British  understand  these  prejudices 

land  affections,  and  see  that  they  require  no  justification 

Jbeyond  the  fact  that  they  exist,  llius  renderings 

Ifor  ff  *°  °P""ons  not  their  own.  they  obtain  rlsiect 

for  their  judgment,  even  though  affection  may  be  denied. 

sunSnr  t^  B"V.«h,know  that  social  structure  is  always 

superior  to  political  organisation.    That  is  why  thev 

nS;*-''  J'^^^'^f  ^^  social  structure  intact,  while  the 

political  organisation  may  be  altered  to  suit  varying 

T^ifnn  P»s  may  not  appeal  to  the  logical  mind  of  thi 

leuton.  but  Its  value  is  proved  by  the  vitaUty  of  British 
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forms  of  government  and  the  relative  ineffectiveness  d 
forms  which,  abstractly  lo^cal  enough,  have  been  applied 
like  clamping  irons  to  living  men.  Government  is  not 
a  Science  but  an  Art,  To  succeed  in  it,  you  must  know 
that  you  are  handling,  not  inanimate  blocks,  but  flesh 
and  blood.  I  am  told  that  in  Palestine  the  Bedouins 
kindle  fires  round  the  roots  of  the  palm  trees.  Thus 
they  bum  the  tree  so  that  it  falls  with  the  first  high 
wind.  In  this  manner  they  secure  the  fruit  which  grows 
at  the  tree-top,  and,  incidentally,  have  destroyed  the 
forests  which  once  abounded  in  Palestine.  Not  d^imilar 
is  the  practice  of  those  conquerors  who  have  compelled 
their  subjects  to  shape  their  fives  on  fixed  models.  Seek- 
ing obedience  in  secondary  matters,  such  rulers  have 
sacrificed  the  richest  elements  of  national  life,  spoiling 
and  scattering  treasures  bought  by  the  anguish  of  heroes. 
The  British  people  have  generally  abstained  from  this 
folly,  and  therefore  are  admired  even  where  they  are  not 
loved. 

And  even  their  enemies  must  acknowledge  that 
beneath  a  careless  demeanour,  a  boyish  and  even  foolkh 
gaiety,  the  Enghsh  conceal  a  seriousness  of  purpose  not 
easily  deflected  from  its  chosen  goal.  Napoleon  hears 
that  Romilly  has  killed  himself  because  he  has  lost  his 
wife,  and  declares  that  such  a  thing  beingpossible  proves 
the  worth  of  the  English  character.  Tlie  smgle  fact 
would  scarcely  bear  such  a  wide  induction,  but  it  serves 
to  focus  what  the  most  acute  mind  of  his  generation  had 
recognised,  that  the  bluf!  heartiness  of  the  Englishman 
covers  a  profound  capacity  for  feeUng.  Fluent  utter- 
ance may  be  difiicult  for  such  men,  but  the  character 
indicated  will  bear  the  strains  of  life  better  than  that 
to  which  a  great  sorrow  means  no  more  than  the  sharp 
pan^  of  an  aching  tooth.  This  disposition  to  find  rci 
sigmficanco  in  events,  to  believe  that  the  issues  of  them 
are  weighty  and  enduring,  is  what  keeps  desire  strong, 
gives  the  power  of  earnest  pursuit,  and  m  a  word  makes 
man's  moral  fibre  firm.  The  Englishman  plays  much, 
but  he  seldom  plays  at  life.  His  instinct  is  to  grasp 
its  problems  with  iron  hand  and  to  hold  on,  finding 
a  solution  in  action  rather  than  in  abstract  thinkiog. 
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JThis  has  been  the  characteristic  of  the  race  in  vrar. 

iThey  have  had  a  falcon's  eye  for  the  pointjof  attack  and 

Ihave  sought  it  with  invincible  resolution.    Grandiose 

Ischemes  they  have  left  to  more  imaginative  minds.   Mahan 

jtells  us  that  in  our  earlier  naval  conflicts  with  France, 

jthe  French  officers  were  frequently  better  versed  in  the 

■science  of  their  profession  than  our  own.    But  what  our 

lleaders  lacked  in  theory  they  made  up  by  their  will  to 

jbring  the  question  at  issue  to  a  decision,  their  eagerness 

Ifor  an  actual  trial  of  strength  between  opposing  fleets. 

■Their  ships  often  badly  provisioned,  their  orders  from 

■home  frequently  vague,  they  knew  that  their  work  was 

■to  destroy  the  enemy's  fleet  wherever  found.    This  was 

■their  objective,  and  to  it  all  else  was  made  subordinate. 

Nelson  says  to  his  officers  that  if  they  are  uncertain 

vhat  to  do  they  had  better  close  with  the  enemy's  ships. 

The  counsel  is  typical  of    the    race    and    its  temper. 

Seldom  planning  with  meticulous  care,  confident  in  their 

genius  for  action,  they  have  desired  to  bring  matters 

to  a  crisis  and  to  set  their  fate  in  the  balance.    And 

a  marvellous  good  fortune  has  generally  accompanied 

them.    Their  history  is  indeed  not  without  its  record  of 

aistakes,  inevitably  so,  since  they  have  worked  with  a  free 

tiand  in  circumstances  where  precedent  was  no  guide. 

The  cost  of  their  glorious  liberty  has  not  seldom  been  paid 

Ito  Heaven  in  personal  loss  and  national  disaster.    But, 

■while  others  have  been  travelling  on  well-marked  paths, 

the  British  man  has  advanced  where  there  was  nothing 

but  his  own  wit  to  guide  him.     In  pursuit  of  a  goal  but 

I'aguely  seen,  he  has  made  acquaintance  with  every  peril, 

md,  freely  accepting  the  risks  inseparable  from  new 

Situations,  has  seen  his  resources  grow  with  every  fresh 

■emergency. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  his  race  that  this  man  seems 
to  revolt  agamst  every  kind  of  ideology  when  engaged 
In  secular  enterprises,  and  suggests  a  preference  for  the 
^ower  rather  than  the  higher  valuation  of  his  work.  The 
rank  swamps  of  sentiment  he  abhors,  and  thus  the 
observer  may  be  misled  into  thinking  him  impervious 
to  this  influence.  Strange  deception!  A  diffidence  in 
[speaking  of  matters  personal  to  himself,  a  dislike  of 
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exaggeration,  may  lead  one  to  think  him  a  hard  and 
even  a  dull  man.  The  falseness  of  his  manner  is  not 
deliberate,  it  is  merely  the  glassy  surface  that  conceals 
the  depths,  the  calmness  of  a  statue  covering  the  volcanic 
fires  of  passion.  "  Let  it  be  thought  that  you  are  odd 
and  all  things  are  allowed."  The  Englishman  has 
taken  that  maxim  to  heart.  Viewing  life  from  his  own 
angle,  content  with  his  own  way  of  doing  things,  finding 
joy  in  conflict  for  the  sake  of  the  game,  he  has  often 
bewildered  thoiie  who  try  to  explain  him.  With  little 
vanity  and  with  much  pride,  seldom  concerned  about 
the  judgments  of  others  on  his  conduct,  he  travels  un- 
concernedly on  his  chosen  road. 

To  live  by  the  rule  of  a  high  inward  command,  and 
yet  to  be  gaily  careless  in  the  lesser  matters  of  the  law, 
IS  not  uncommon  amongst  men  of  his  race.  And  this 
obedience  to  a  secret  compulsion,  never  more  manifest 
than  when  victory  seems  infinitely  remote  and  failure 
their  inevitable  portion,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to 
their  phenomenal  success. 

Is  this  a  dangerous  doctrine,  this  theory  that  a  nation 
may  be  chosen  of  God  for  a  high  mission  in  the  world  ? 
It  IS  full  of  danger,  as  are  all  ideas  that  stir  the  soul  and 
call  men  to  live  upon  the  heights.  Little  men,  vulgar 
men  selfish  men,  can  make  of  this  idea  a  weapon  of 
death  for  themselves  and  others.  Use  it  for  base  ends 
and  It  will  let  all  the  horrors  of  hell  loose  upon  man- 
kind as  the  men  and  women  of  Picardy,  Belgium  Poland 
and  Serbia  know  ^o  their  cost.  But  then  such  men  have 
no  right  even  to  speak  of  Empire,  do  but  debase  the 
name  and  prostitute  the  thing  by  their  approval  and 
support,  remote  as  they  are  from  apprehension  of  its 
majestic  meaning.  The  servant  of  Empire  must  be  of 
those  who  seek  the  dangerous  places,  who  know  that  the 
true  life  for  a  man  is  one  of  perpetual  peril,  of  hardship 
blithely  endured,  of  sweating  brain  and  wearied  hand 
and  such  a  man,  be  he  statesman  or  mechanic,  may  well 
be  animated  by  the  passionate  desire  to  make  this  free 
Commonwealth  of  ours  the  most  potent  of  all  instru- 
ments for  the  ennoblement  of  mankind. 


II 


THE  POLITICAL  FUTURE  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

Of  the  once  famous  kingdom  of  Pegu  there  is  left  to-day 
nothing  more  than  a  certain  musical  spire,  a  curiosity 
attractive  to  the  traveller  in  tropic  lands.  That,  say  a 
hundred  proverbs,  is  the  lot  of  all  earthly  things ;  they 
are  bom  and  they  die.  And  the  life  of  the  dragon-fly, 
flashing,  a  thing  of  beauty,  through  a  few  summer  days, 
and  the  life  of  an  Empire,  ^ire  alike  insi^ificant,  negligible, 
when  contrasted  with  the  Eternity  m  which  the  birth 
and  death  of  suns  is  but  the  incident  of  a  day.  Why 
then  speak  of  an  Empire  as  though  it  were  exempt  from 
the  common  law,  as  though  it  could  endure?  Yet  to 
those  who  believe  in  the  Divine  ordering  of  the  world, 
who  have  faith  in  an  end,  to  further  which  humanity 
exists,  it  will  not  seem  an  absurdity  that  a  race,  a  people, 
should  be  ordained  to  act  as  a  leader  for  mankind.  And 
where  such  a  race  continues  to  manifest  the  qualities 
which  fit  it  for  leadership,  it  implies  no  contradiction 
to  established  laws  to  believe  that  it  may  indefinitely 
endure,  retaining  its  position  in  the  van  of  human  progress. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  condition  of  humanity 
can  ever  become  static,  which  would  be  a  denial  of  all 
progress ;  still  less  that  the  leading  race  should  live  upon 
Its  past,  becoming  a  kind  of  petrified  giant.  Conser- 
vatism of  this  kind  is  but  a  synonym  for  death.  Fixed 
institutions,  rigid  mental  habitudes,  the  imprisonment 
of  the  free  spirit  within  archaic  forms,  however  firm  and 
fair  the  forms  may  be-  -all  these  are  the  denial  of  life. 
As  such  they  make,  not  for  perpetuity,  but  for  stagna- 
tion, torpidity,  decay,  to  be  followed,  in  obedience  to 
historic  rule,  by  anarchy,  disruption,  and  the  creation 
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of  new  and  better  moulds  for  the  molten  fluid  of  life. 
When  I  suggest  that  there  are  elements  in  our  Imperial 
system  which  justify  the  hope  of  continuance  through  a 
prolonged,  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  I  mean  tliat  there 
are  in  this  people,  and  even  in  the  institutions  they  have 
created,  those  qualities  which  render  such  a  theory 
tenable.  Our  countrymen  have  an  engrained  but  not 
a  slavish  reverence  for  their  own  past.  They  do  not 
welcome  change  for  its  own  sake.  Their  pragmatic 
habits  of  thought  make  them  anxious  to  know  the  reasons 
for  any  alteration  of  procedure  before  they  will  acknow- 
ledge its  worth  or  give  it  their  serious  approval,  a  fact 
of  which  our  law  courts  alone  are  a  sufficient  proof. 
But  they  have  also  a  swift  facility  in  fitting  themselves 
to  meet  a  new  situation,  a  dependence  upon  their  own 
judgment  in  critical  affairs,  which  has  been  proved  in  a 
thousand  instances  and  in  every  part  of  the  known  world. 
And  this  combination  of  an  inner  firmness  with  easy 
adaptability  is  reflected  in  their  corporate  life  and  seen 
in  their  political  institutions.  These  men  are  not  the 
creatures  of  ideas  alone,  do  not  allow  thought  to  be 
divorced  from  fact,  and  are  certainly  not  the  subtlest 
theorisers  in  the  world.  But  neither  do  they  ignore  the 
importance  of  ideas.  A  code,  a  formala,  a  system  they 
know  to  be  valuable,  to  be  necessary',  and  they  usually 
have  one.  But  they  will  not  deify  it.  It  is  there  to 
serve,  to  prove  itself  v.orkable ;  if  not,  it  must  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  realities  and  make  way  for  a  better  theory. 
And  this  is  the  only  mode  by  which  continuity  of  life 
can  be  maintained. 

Time  was  when  the  mean  tyranny  of  our  landed 
proprietors  made  sheep  stealing  a  capital  offence. 
Reverence  for  ancient  law  combined  with  respect  for 
property  made  this  abominable  relic  of  ancient  days 
tolerable.  But  the  time  came  when  Englishmen  could 
bear  the  iniquity  no  longer.  They  abolished  it,  wiped 
off  tne  Statute  Book  what  was  an  insult  to  the  dignity 
of  man.  For  generations  our  seamen,  the  most  valuable 
of  all  those  who  laboured  with  their  hands  for  the  national 
well-being,  were  murdered  by  greedy  shipowners  and 
brokers,   sent  to  their  doom  in  overloaded  boats,  to 
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make  bigger  dividends  for  the  ovmers.  It  was  a  crime, 
but  it  was  supported  by  precedent,  sanctioned  by  law. 
The  day  came  when  the  Commons  realised  the  inhumanity 
of  the  system  and  made  its  continuance  impossible. 
A  slow  and  costly  method  of  doing  business,  says  one. 
Granted.  But  the  point  is,  that  these  changes,  terribly 
necessary  as  they  often  are,  tardily  made,  because  the 
Englishman  holdfs  to  his  legal  rights,  believes  in  law. 
nevertheless  can  be  made  and  are  made,  however  ancient 
the  rule  that  has  to  be  broken,  when  it  is  once  seen  that 
to  make  them  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 
And  it  is  this  combination  of  fixity  and  change  which 
ensures  duration  of  existence. 

Look  then  at  the  past  story  of  our  Empire.  Is  not 
the  most  striking  thing  about  it  this  celerity  in  meeting 
new  combinations  of  circumstance,  this  skill  of  a  fighting 
man  who  never  loses  sight  of  his  enemy,  and  is  always 
prepared  to  meet  him  with  a  new  and  courageous  in- 
genuity ? 

Fifteen  hundred  years  ago — a  small  period  of  time  as 
we  count  it  in  these  astronomical  days— the  island  of 
Britain  was  known  as  the  land  of  death  and  silence. 
And  for  many  generations  its  inhabitants  had  something 
else  to  do  than  think  of  wandering  about  the  world  in 
quest  of  adventure.  They  would  find  sufficient  of  that 
in  their  own  country— in  the  ceaseless  conflict  with 
a  reluctant  Nature  and  hostile  neighbours.  For  a 
thousand  years  England  was  the  home  of  a  race  which 
was  constantly  fighting  with  itself,  or  engaged  in  prevent- 
ing the  inroads  of  other  nations  upon  its  territory. 
Through  many  generations  the  worker  lived  near  the 
soil,  tilling  the  ground  for  the  benefit  of  his  overlord, 
marrying  and  begetting  children,  and  going  at  last  like 
his  fathers  to  a  resting-place  in  the  quiet  glebe.  Setting 
aside  the  raids  from  me  Continent,  of  Roman,  Dane, 
or  Norman,  this  land  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  became  a  garden  of  sorts,  really  enclosed  and 
protected  by  tne  sea.  Only  when  the  Armada  had 
threatened  us,  and  been  destroyed,  did  the  future  of 
England  as  a  colonising  and  adventurous  power  become 
possible.     The  English  Navy  was  then  bom.     Then 
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began  that  Titanic  stra^^gle.  with  Spam,  with  France 
with  the  Portuguese,  for  the  possession  of  the  fairest 
half  of  the  globe,  that  mighty  conflict  of  which  the 
echoes  can  be  heard  even  yet.    Four  hundred  years  is 
no  long  period  in  which  to  build  a  vast  Empire.    Yet 
this  is  the  fuU  measure  of  time  that  has  been  emplo>red 
in  making  England  the  first  sea  power,  the  chief  colonising 
agent  in  the  world.    John  Bull  may  be,  as  Newman 
suggested,  a  spirit  neither  of  heaven  nor  hell,  but  there 
must  be  in  hun  some  faculty  for  thought,  adventure  and 
leadership  which  is  not  too  freely  bestowed  upon  mankind. 
And  if  the  judgment  of  foreign  nations  be  an  antici- 
pation of  the  verdict  of  posterity,  then  it  seems  likely 
that  English  thought  and  rule  will  have  its  own  place 
in  the  world's  story  a  hundred  centuries  from  now. 
Though  England  has  not  made  all  those  danng  experi- 
ments for  which  France  has  become  famous,  yet  few 
realms  of  thought  and  activity  have  been  left  untouched 
by  Englishmen,  and  wherever  they  have  ventured  they 
have  at  least  tried  to  bring  the  common  life  of  man  a 
little  nearer  to  their  own  ideal.    This  justifies  the  faith 
that  for  centuries  to  come  the  British  Empire  may 
continue  to  supply  the  world  with  the  elements  of  the 
finest   human  character;    for   though,    says  Niebuhr, 
every  free  constitution  goes  through  Ufe  to  death,  yet 
by  raising  more  persons  to  highest  freedom  it  has  an 
advantage  over  individuals.    And  it  is  in  the  using  of 
this  advantage,  by  producing  an  ever  greater  number 
of  persons  who  have  been  raised  to  the  highest  freedom, 
that  the  strength,  the  durability  of  Empire  is  to  be 
found.     The  slave  habitually  thinks  of  his  master  as 
a  buffer  between  himself  and  life,  preventing  free  inter- 
action between  the  man  and  his  conditions.    He  cannot 
therefore  develop  himself,  cannot  give  his  best  to  the 
life  of  the  community.    But  the  free  man,  feeling  the 
effect  of  every  change  in  circumstance,    must  relate 
himself  anew  to  a  continuously  imstable  world,  and  is 
thus  always  quaUfying  himself  for  more  efficient  service 
to  the  corporate  body.    Such  free  men  will  resist  more 
successfully  the  disrupting  element  in  the  State.    They 
are  the  inheritors  of  its  precious  tradition.    They  bring 
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tn  it  a  heightened  quaUty  of  life.    They  are  the  ^t 

whirh  orVvlnts  the  body  of  the  State  from  comytion. 

Gr^teS  a  succ^^^^^^^^  oLuch  citizens.  Proud  an^fr^. 

■^Ai^  Sipmselves  to  every  noble  disciphne  that  they 

"""'Mlhat  the  Empire  is  too  big  too  unwddy, 
to   asJ  to  long?    There "U,  of  ~«=^.  «g,ffi^*S 

rels  ii^^^SeSSe  M^^^^fo^- 
Ruf there  is  no  inherent  danger  in  the  mere  fact  of  a«. 
BukSout  brains,  musclar  ^'^^J^^,^^ 

feS^^^ffir^'ti^^^a^St^e.™ 

eo„&rT!SSg«Sn^^J^« 
measure  of  liberty  which  it  grants  to  ^  '*'  ^LSI 
Ancient  Uberty.  it  has  been  said    ^^anted  repre^nta 
tive  government,  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  fr^omo^ 
coJience.    ^t  is  yet  de^ats^bl^v^^^^^^ 

£Lr   B^t^t^ei^^^g^a^^^^^ 
tn  all  under  our  flag  is  a  fact  which  can  be  provea  oy 
^yte'^or  Wmself '  Slavery,  the  gj!atest  .^r^e  ^ 
which  the  soul  of  man  has  ever  Jj^^^:  ^^^^S 
eliminated  wherever  the  ruler^ip  of  the  Empire  «rteng. 
and  though  there  may  be.  as  Bagehot  »^f  ^f^/J^^^^^ 
men  about  the  world  who  would  l^^^^^o  ^^^i?'^^^  f^ 
institution  brought  back  agam.  it  is  certam  that  lor 
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our  people,  and  through  us  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
institution  is  dead.  . 

Similarly  with  freedom  of  conscience.     There  are 
good  men  who  judge  us  severely  because  we  h£ve  given 
too  much  of  this  commodity  to  others.    They  think 
that  m  our  deaUng  with  others,  especially  with  subject 
races,  we  have  allowed  their  standards  mstead  of  our 
own  to  be  the  guide  of  our  conduct.    But  the  reason  for 
such  a  policy  is  clear  enough.     Our  trusted  leaders 
have  always  desired  (Herbert  Edwards  of  India  is  an 
example)  to  prove  the  Englishman's  right  to  govern 
by  the  manifestation  of  a  moral  superiority.    They  have 
resented  everything  that  hinted  at  bowing  in  the  House 
of  Rimmon,  at  the  subordination  of  our  ethical  judgment 
to  one  which  they  believed  to  be  not  only  different  but 
inferior.    Of  course  not  all  our  countrymen  have  felt 
like  this.    Some  of  them  have  thought  of  conscienr'*  as 
the  Spaniard  thought  of  the  colour  line,  a  prejudice  wxiich 
ought  not  to  affect  conduct.    They  have  allowed  the 
moral  standard  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  were 
living  to  be  the  rule  of  their  own  actions,  and  in  so  doing 
have  missed  the  opportunity  of  justifying  their  claim  to 
command,  and  have  lowered  the  moral  prestige  of  their 
countrymen.    No  more  fatal  blunder  can  be  made  by 
men  who  are  entrusted  with  responsibility  in  foreign 
lands.    For  the  chief  reason  by  which  external  rule  is 
justified  in  the  mir^^  of  men  to-day  is  the  belief,  well 
grounded  or  not,  that  those  who  are  made  subject  to 
a  law  promulgated  and  enforced  from  without,  are  to 
be  educated  to  the  willing  acceptance  of  those  principles 
and  ideals  which  the  more  advanced  races  hold  in  common. 
But  the  true  Imperialist  has  always  sought  to  educate 
the  conscience  of  those  whom  he  rules,  has  desired  to 
see  the  subject  race  render  willing  obedience  to  the 
inner  monitor.    And  when  this  is  m  process  of  being 
achieved,  he  will  wish   to  grant   the  largest  freedom 
to  those  who  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  this 
trust.  ,         ,     ^. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  wherever  the  rulership 
of  Britain  extends  this  freedom  of  conscience  is  granted. 
And  its  continuance  is  guaranteed  by  the  united  will  of 
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exercised  over   its   policy,   ai  "1^  ,         causes  have 

n^aSJ^^hose  who  .<»k  »^U.  "^-'^T^™  To 
avaricious  of  power,  have  me^t*?  *«  ^whav?M?S 
nf  n  mpnsureless  inundation.    An  impenai  ana  uuiii.~  j 

forces  with  financial  assistance.  British 

Is  this  the  final  judgment  of  the  humane  upon  cmisu 
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Imperialism?  Is  there  in  it  nothing  worthy  of  moral 
homage  ?  Nay,  may  we  not  retort  upon  our  critics  by 
another  query  ?  Are  there  not  circumstances  in  which 
it  becomes  a  crime  to  refuse  obligations  which  seem  to 
be  bound  up  with  our  destiny  ?  I  believe  there  are,  and 
that  he  who,  being  of  our  blood,  rejects  the  idea  of 
Empire  is  unfaithful  to  a  solemn  trust.  Whatever  our 
personal  predilections,  we  British  are  an  Imperial  race, 
and  must  acknowledge  the  duties  which  are  interwoven 
with  our  situation  in  the  world.  A  puissant  people, 
dedicating  its  talent  to  the  enlargement  of  its  authority 
in  the  world's  councils,  must  have  affected  the  moral 
quality  of  mankind  by  the  impact  of  its  national  soul. 
This  nation  is  the  spiritual  director  as  well  as  political 
ruler  of  great  populations.  Such  responsibility  may  be 
denied  on  the  ground  that  we  give  freedom  of  worship 
to  all,  that  our  attitude  to  them  is  i.ot  affected  by  the 
question  whether  they  are  Mohammedans.  Buddhists, 
or  Christians.  But  as  British  men  wc  are  credited  with 
certain  beliefs  and  judgments  which  affect  our  conduct. 
And  we  have  not  only  undertaken  to  govern  these  various 
races  with  justice,  we  have  tried  to  create  in  them  a  respect 
for  British  ideas  and  have  thus  made  ourselves  responsible 
for  the  effect  on  them  of  our  character,  our  thought  about 
life,  our  belief.  Do  they  admire  the  typical  Briti^ 
man  ?  Then  they  will  entertain  some  respect  for  the 
British  man's  gods.  Let  the  British  man  protest  that 
his  gods  are  his  own  affair,  that  he  does  not  ask  the  Hindoo 
or  the  Bantu  to  accept  these,  but  only  his  cottons  and 
machinery.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  faith 
by  which  this  travelling  and  conquering  people  live  will 
be  considered,  and  the  religious  ideas  which  thus  affect 
the  thought  of  so  many  millions  will  be  passed  under 
review. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  justice  and  mercy,  truth  and 
honour,  are  the  special  property  of  the  British  race. 
They  are  of  course  universal  standards  of  measurement. 
They  are  to  be  found,  inchoate  and  rude,  in  the  soul  of 
man  everywhere.  But  I  do  say  that  the  British  people 
have  succeeded,  beyond  others,  in  giving  a  specific  form 
to  these  ideas,  in  translating  them  into  practical  formulae. 
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It  would  be  egoistic  madness  to  maintain  that  we  done 
bow  before  these  principles.     But  it  is  plam  fact    that 
in  this  morally  muddled  world  we  have  given  a  definite 
shape  to  ideals  and  hopes  which  are  common  to  all 
mankind.     Equity,  fair  dealing,  the  effort  to  find  the 
median   line  where  two  apparent   nghts  confl^t    the 
strueele  to  make  truth  the  common  medium  of  human 
Sourse.  it  is  no  hypocrisy,  but  the  mere  acceptan^ 
of  the  actual  to  say  that  these  qualities  m  broad  ouUuve 
mark  the  Briton's  work  in  the  world.     And  the  emphasis 
S  on  t^iese  qualities  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  that  religious 
lakh  which  lives  and  bums,  often  a  flickeving  rushlight, 
but  seldom  wholly  quenched,  in  the  soul  of  our  race 

Is  it  said  that  religion  of  any  and  every  sort  is  a 
commcSity  for  which  mankind  wilf  have  litt  e  use  in  time 
to  come  5    The  facts  do  not  support  this  judgment. 
The  question  whether  men  need  religion  is  no  longer  an 
open  one.    It  has  been  settled  by  the  decision  ofthe 
anthropologists,  the  students  of  man  under  every  social 
condition,  whose  verdict.  Practically  unanimous   is  that 
religion,  crude.  repeUent.  polymorphous,  often  scarcely 
eSble.  lives  even  in  the  ^orrfele  lineamente  ^^^ 
idol  and  dwells,  a  vital  energy,  m  the  lewd  and  ^e;oc wus 
dances  of  the  savage.    Is  humanity  likely  to  jctUj>n 
this  important  aid  to  Ufe  ?    Far  from  that ;  it  seems  a 
reLS  judgment  that  men  will  think  inore  rather 
h^kss  0/ their  relicv.n.  that  they  wUHeel^ame  for 
having  been  ashamed  of  religious  belief,  that  the  e^  on 
which  we  are  now  entering  will  see  a  vigorous  rej^uih 
of  Se  religious  sentiment,  and  that  the  nation  that  would 
lead,  having  some  conception  of  what  life  means  must 
formulate  its  ideas,  giving  to  them  the  impress  and  the 

""£lf  Cw  the  dangers  that  threaten  ever^ 
Empire  realise  the  need  for  some  form  of  rel^»«"*^l\^i 
to  give  to  those  who  have  lost  confidence  m  secular 
institutions  some  faith  in  the  future  of  the  hun^n  ra^. 
And  it  may  at  least  be  asked  where  a  better  can  be  found 
than  the  religion  of  Christ.  Things  for  >f hidi  the  worW 
sells  its  honourable  peace  and  joy  yet  ^^J^^nd  pa^  mto 
oblivion.    The  urns  of  the  dead  preach  to  the  living. 
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reminding  the  boldest  of  the  term  fixed  to  human  achieve- 
ment. And  that  philosophy  which  makes  God  the  central 
fact  of  the  universe,  emphasises  the  importance  of  the 
soul  and  declares  that  in  spiritual  manhood  is  found  the 
purpose  oi  creation,  alone  offers  the  explanation  of  lif  i 
which  can  save  the  thinker  from  despair. 

Granted  that  Christianity  is  true,  and  the  scattered 
pieces  of  the  world  fall  into  order,  may  be  seen  as  parts 
of  a  whole.  Its  discords  are  capable  of  being  subsumed, 
taken  up  into  a  higher  harmony.  The  imagination  can 
dwell  on  the  purple  picture  of  crashing  worlds  and  burst- 
ing suns  and  oceans  weltering  in  wild  tumult  round  a 
frigid  globe,  and  yet  see  beyond  the  fulgurant  gloom  a 
prospect  fair  and  wide,  where  the  emancipated  soul, 
bearing  its  burden  of  spiritual  acquisitions,  may  con- 
tinue its  unimpeded  career.  If  the  central  ideas  of 
Christianity  are  false,  what  is  there  for  humanity  but  a 
long  pilgrimage,  lit  by  transient  and  tormenting  sim- 
beams,  to  the  frozen  seas  and  icy  caves  of  universal 
Death  ? 

And  how  can  one  fail  to  see  the  spiritual  element  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  peoples  ?  Cruel,  rapacious, 
murderous,  they  often  are,  seeking  their  own  glory,  wield- 
ing the  sword  with  horrible  severity,  careless  of  Him 
they  profess  to  worship,  carrying  with  them  always  the 
biiadowy  gloom  of  poignant  tragedy,  but  never  common- 
place ard  seldom  dull,  because  they  represent  man, 
conscious  of  his  soul,  in  conflict  with  the  animalism  in 
his  own  members,  striving  against  the  Nature  which  would 
limit  him  to  the  earth  that  he  disdains.  Christianity 
endows  man  with  this  splendid  and  sinister  significance, 
removing  him  from  the  control  of  temporal  accidents 
and  giving  an  eternal  value  to  his  strivings  and  achieve- 
ments. That  Hebrew  king  whose  songs,  bom  in  blood 
and  tears,  have  been  the  consolation  of  suffering  men  for 
a  hundred  generations,  is  he  not  the  representative 
figure,  the  heroic  type,  of  all  men,  who,  in  a  world  of 
cruelty  and  strife,  have  sought  to  find  a  meaning  in  the 
agonies  they  have  seen,  have  endured,  and  often  have 
helped  to  cause?  Shepherd,  bandit,  warrior  king, 
traitor,  and  adulterer,  how  there  echoes  and  sings  throu^ 
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his  wild  chantings  the  unspeakable  grandeur  and  limitless 
abasement  of  the  soul!  Acquainted  with  every  evil, 
he  yet  remains  dear  to  the  heart  of  all  men  who  have 
known  the  hUls  and  the  valleys  of  human  experience. 
For  such  men  find  in  his  fierce  and  pathetic  outpourings 
an  image  of  themselves,  and  realise  across  the  years 
their  kinship  with  this  wounded  and  deformed  but 
mighty  spirit.  Because  there  lives  in  the  man  of  British 
race  this  capacity  for  the  highest  good  as  well  as  the 
deepest  evil,  because  he  appreciates  the  majesty  of  law 
even  when  he  dares  to  repudiate  its  sanctions,  because 
he  has  created  a  structure  which,  like  himself,  is  possessed 
of  an  inner  firmness  with  a  flexuous  adaptability  to  a 
varjang  world,  it  is  at  least  a  reasonable  belief  that  the 
Empire  may  live,  endure,  and  carry  on  its  beneficent 
activities  throughout  th-  life  of  many  generations  yet 
unborn. 

There  are  two  sources  of  power  to  the  Empire,  the 
cultivation  of  which  will  require  in  our  leaders  and  rulers 
the  utmost  exercise  of  foresight  and  skill.  The  one  is 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  national'  n.  The  other  is  the 
developing  self-consciousness  of  de  Dcracy.  Neglected, 
despised,  rudely  handled,  they  are  pregnant  with  peril 
to  Imperial  mterests.  Cheerfully  welcomed,  wisely 
managed,  trained  by  sympathetic  teachers,  they  will 
become  a  fruitful  source  of  strenj,'.!,  a  guarantee  of 
stability  to  our  Imperial  rule. 

Consider  the  relation  of  nationalism  to  our  Emf)ire. 
As  an  ideal  for  mankind,  internationalism  is  certainly 
present  in  the  mind  of  Christ.  He  anticipates  a  time 
when  the  antagonisms  of  men  will  be  overruled  by  the 
growth  of  amicable  relationships,  when  the  hostile  races 
of  men  will  become  aware  of  their  interdependence. 
Yet  the  growth  of  this  spirit  of  unity  amongst  men  will 
have  failed  in  its  purpose  if  it  destroys  the  peculiar 
uualities  contributed  by  each  tribe  and  nation  towards 
the  common  stock  of  well  being.  That  enforced  imi- 
formity  which  has  so  often  been  sought  by  the  world's 
rulers  finds  no  approval  in  the  words  of  Christ. 
Such  efforts,  in  the  light  of  later  knowledge,  seem 
pathetic.    The  Caesarean  dream  of  supremacy,  though 
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not  without  its  benefits  for  the  race,  is  now  seen  to  have 
been  vain.  The  effort  of  the  Church  to  keep  Europe  in 
subjection  was  part  of  a  false  poUcy,  one  of  thoiie  blunder- 
ing endeavours  through  liich  man  slowly  learns  the 
lesson  of  toleration,  of  ri     cct  for  free  opinion. 

VVhy  have  so  many  nations,  adventurous,  predaceous 
as  wolves,  failed  to  enforce  their  will  upon  mankind  ? 
Because  the  rule  of  the  sworl,  exercised  by  men  devoid 
of  respect  for  national  sentiment,  cannot  build  up  a 
community  of  States.  Your  conqueror  must  find  an 
idea,  a  faith,  which  will  serve  as  a  nucleus  around  which 
the  nationalities  may  gather,  if  peoples  of  varying  history 
and  habits  are  to  become  willing  co-operators  in  Imperial 
enterprise.  No  ingenuity  of  intellect,  no  preponderance 
of  force  can  continue  to  hold  in  subjection  men  of  an 
alien  race  and  creed,  if  there  is  not  added  to  these  things 
the  rarer  quality  of  respect  for  individual  freedom,  the 
belief  that  men  have  the  right  to  cherish  the  feelings  and 
customs  to  which  they  are  habituated. 

What  is  this  nationalism,  concerning  which  men  are 
so  sensitive  when  their  own  right  to  it  is  in  question, 
so  impatient  when  another  asserts  it  at  inopportune 
moments  ?  You  cannot  easily  define  it  in  terms  of  the 
concrete.  Is  it  dependent  upon  purity  of  race,  a  com- 
munity of  blood  and  lineage  ?  Not  altogether.  Defoe's 
True-Born  Englishman  is  a  mixture  of  many  strains.  Yet 
no  one  would  deny  that  the  English  are  a  nation.  Even 
the  Jew,  whose  pride  of  race  is  proverbial,  can  make  but  a 
doubtful  claim  to  purity  of  lineage.  Is  it  geographical 
contiguity,  nearness  to  each  other,  enforced  relations  as 
neighbours  ?  Austria,  with  its  numerous  races,  within 
easy  reach  of  each  other,  yet  with  mutual  hostility  lying 
latent,  would  seem  to  disprove  this.  Is  it  a  common 
language  and  literature  that  makes  a  nation  ?  This  is 
certainly  of  vast  importance  but  it  is  not  decisive.  The 
nation  may  exist  as  a  distinguishable  entity  witliin  the 
community,  using  the  common  language  of  its  neighbours 
and  rulers.  Wales  and  Scotland  are  nations,  yet  Engli^ 
is  the  prevailing  tong\ic  in  both  countries.  Or  the  nation 
may  exist  with  a  multiplicity  of  languages  in  use  within 
its  own  borders,  as  in  India  or  China,  if  we  think  of  these 
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as  nations.  Nationality  is  then  not  absolute^  dependent 
on  any  of  these  things.  What  is  it,  then  ?  It  is  a  spirit, 
a  sentiment,  a  passion,  vague,  intangible,  made  up  of 
many  streams  of  feeling,  not  reducible  to  any  formiJa, 
yet  tremendously  real,  and  potent  to  create  or  to 
destroy. 

Is  it  said  that  statesmen  ought  to  be  better  employed 
than  in  studying  anything  so  indeterminate  ?  The 
statesman  who  does  not  appreciate  the  meaning  of  nation- 
ality, who  cannot  recognise  it  when  it  appears,  has  no 
right  to  his  title  and  position.  He  may  have  any  or 
every  accomplishment,  from  that  of  the  bank  clerk  to 
that  of  the  philosopher,  but  he  is  not  a  statesman. 
Poland  is  a  nation,  and  no  crime  or  cruelty  can  destroy 
her  national  spirit.  The  Irish  are  a  nation,  and  not  even 
our  harsh  kindness  and  stupid  wisdom  have  deprived 
her  of  the  claim.  To  ^uide  and  train  and  use  this  spirit 
is  the  task  of  an  Imperial  leader. 

Is  it  urged  that  national  sentiment  is  a  frequent 
provocation  to  war  ?  The  objection  is  weighty  and  just, 
but  it  need  not  a^ply  where  national  life  is  fostered  under 
the  aegis  of  a  powerful  Empire.  It  seems  to  be  the  case 
that  the  small  nations  cannot  live  independently.  They 
need  protection  by  a  stronger  military  force  than  they 
can  provide.  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  can 
only  maintain  their  independence  by  agreement,  based 
upon  force  or  fear,  between  their  mighty  neighbours. 
And  in  many  cases  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller 
State  to  become  politically  incorporated  with  a  Great 
Power.  But  this  need  not  mean  and  ought  not  to  mean 
the  destruction  of  national  life.  It  may  be  desirable 
that  Hungary  be  part  of  Austria,  but  u  the  result  of 
this  is  the  death  of  national  spirit  amongst  the  Magyars. 
Austria  has  committed  a  political  bl\mder,  even  a  crime. 
Certainly  a  great  Empire  ought  to  conserve  its  own 
characteristic  civilisation.  But  this  should  be  a  com- 
posite product,  the  result  of  contributions  from  many 
different  sources ;  and  this  blending  can  only  be  valuable 
tu  mankind  when  the  separate  elements  are  really  dis- 
tinct. This  is  the  reason  why  we  need  the  national 
temper,  and  ought  to  foster  it  amongst  ^e  different 
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peoples  who  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  flag.  They 
have  their  peculiar  genius,  their  special  gifts,  and  the 
Commonwealth  needs  and  can  use  them  all. 

To  the  true  governor  of  men  this  human  nature  of 
ours  appears  everywhere  radically  the  same.  Just  as 
from  the  similarity  of  the  substance  of  meteorites  to 
that  of  the  earth,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  substance 
of  the  universe  is  the  same  throughout,  so  it  will  be  found 
that  the  elemental  material  of  human  nature  is  every- 
where similar.  Yet  the  differences  of  sentiment,  of 
manner,  and  custom  are  real.  The  gulf  between  the 
Eskimo  living  in  his  queer  snow  hut,  with  his  unlovely 
habits  and  crude  ideas  about  society  and  sex,  and  the 
refined  exquisite  of  modem  civilisation  is  not  impassable, 
as  some  unfortunates  who  have  travelled  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  platform  have  proved.  But  there  is 
no  denying  that  it  is  both  deep  and  wide.  The  Hindoo 
with  his  bizarre  forms  of  worship,  so  alien  from  the 
temper  of  the  European,  clearly  belongs  to  a  great 
section  of  the  human  family,  yet  it  would  take  many 
moons  to  change  him  to  an  ordinary  member  of  Western 
society.  Considering  such  facts  the  cynical  philosopher 
may  think  of  men  as  moved  rather  by  repulsion  than  by 
sympathy,  .Tiay  see  them  as  porcupines  huddled  together 
for  warmth,  but  mutually  repelled  by  their  spiny  cover- 
ing. Yet  not  repulsion  but  the  attraction  that  man  feels 
for  man,  prompted  not  alone  by  vulgar  needs  but  by  a 
desire  for  frank  intercourse  with  his  kind,  is  the  true 
source  of  social  relationship.  Gregarious  man  must 
always  be,  or  else  sink  back  amongst  me  fierce  and  lonely 
brutes  he  has  left  behind.  And  this  instinct  for  fellow- 
ship is  the  material  out  of  which,  under  the  influence 
of  protective  government,  the  nobler  form  of  Imperialism 
must  be  created.  It  is  this  sense  of  fellowship  in  the 
most  important  things  of  life  which  serves  to  link  together 
the  different  forms  that  humanity  has  assumed. 

To  what  extent  then  can  this  nationalism  exist  within 
the  Empire  ?  Can  this  culture  of  a  special  genius  be 
allowed  free  play,  or  is  it  dangerous  to  the  collective 
body  and  therefore  to  be  discouraged  ?  Has  Mr.  Yeats 
been  wasting  his  time  over  Cucullain  and  Deirdre,  or 
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should  the  ancient  traditions  of  a  people  be  made  to 
live  again  in  every  new  age  ?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as 
to  the  answer  ?  Nationalism  is  to  a  community  what 
home  and  parents  are  to  the  individual.  These  Imk 
him  to  his  kind,  give  him  a  definite  point  in  space  and 
time  to  which  he  is  related.  He  is  drawn  away  from 
the  immense  vacuity  surrounding  him  to  a  rood  of  earth 
and  a  score  of  people,  who  are  to  him  more  interesting 
and  important  than  the  kings  and  emperors  of  all  ages. 
So  does  the  spirit  of  nationalism  work  upon  a  million 
men.  To  what  would  be  an  airy  nothing,  a  congregation 
of  phantoms,  it  gives  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
It  is  an  enchanter's  wand.  "  Be  silent,  Polish  dogs," 
is  the  harsh  command  to  the  murmuring  Polish  Brigade, 
swept  by  a  terrific  fire  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
That  didf  not  help  them  to  endure,  and  the  shaken  lines 
were  on  the  point  of  breaking  when,  above  the  turmoil, 
there  rose  the  song  of  the  bugles,  and  "  Poland  is  not 
dead"  stirred  again  the  martial  ardour  of  a  valiant 
race.  Mazzini,  walking  along  the  Appian  Way,  hears  the 
voices  of  the  dead  soldiers  of  Italy  cailing  to  him,  "  How 
much  longer  have  we  to  wait  ?  "  He  could  not  bear  the 
thought  that  his  people  should  remain  imder  an  alien 
heel.  But  there  must  have  been  some  sentiment  in  the 
heart  of  the  common  people  to  which  he  could  make  his 
appeal,  or  the  history  of  modem  Italy  could  never  have 
been  written.  For  nations  do  not  win  or  keep  their 
freedom  merely  by  asking  for  it.  They  cannot  assert  a 
national  life  which  has  no  existence.  If  they  would 
win  the  crown  of  freedom  they  must  carry  then:  cross  of 
suffering. 

Yet  even  v.nere  independent  existence  is  impos- 
sible, the  maintenance  of  a  national  spirit  will  keep 
a  people  alive  and  strong,  though  they  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  a  political  suzerain.  And  to  understand 
this  is  important  to  an  Imperial  people.  For  the  interests 
of  the  Bntish  people  are  scattered  throughout  the  vrorld. 
Each  of  their  possessions  may  offer  a  possible  opening 
for  attack  to  a  watchful  foe,  and  therefore  to  each  nation 
within  the  borders  of  the  Empire  there  should  be  given 
the  fullest  life  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  wnole. 
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For  only  those  populations  which  are  conscious  of  their 
own  worth  and  dignity  as  members  of  this  Commonwealth 
can  be  depended  on  for  full  loyalty  in  times  of  stress. 
Irritated  and  annoyed  by  petty  tyrannies,  or  sinking  into 
despondency  through  lack  of  a  sufficient  motive  for 
exertion,  despising  themselves  and  hating  their  rulers, 
how  should  they  feel  the  affection  of  loyalty  towards 
institutions  in  which  they  have  no  part,  to  laws,  in  the 
making  of  which  they  have  no  voice  ?  Let  them  feel 
that  they  belong  to  a  sept,  a  clan,  a  nation,  that  their 
traditions  and  customs  are  acknowledged  and  even 
admired  by  their  rulers,  and  their  historic  patriotism 
will  prove  a  fecund  breeding-ground  for  devotion  to  a 
commonwealth  of  nations. 

Of  course  there  will  be  differences  of  degree  and 
station  amongst  the  sectional  parts  of  the  Imperial 
Commonwealth.  We  shall  not  give  to  the  backward 
races  who  have  entered  into  the  Imperial  fellowship  the 
same  influence  and  standing  as  is  given  to  the  men  of  our 
own  blood.  For  we  hold  in  fee  for  these  less  advanced 
peoples  our  inherited  treasure  of  liberty  and  independent 
thought.  They  are  to  be  educated  to  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  union  with  the  Empire.  That 
process  may  be  more  protracted  in  some  cases  than  in 
others.  But  the  only  justification  for  our  use  of  Imperial 
authority  is  the  implicit  guarantee  that  we  intend  to 
train  our  younger  brethren  in  the  art  and  practice  of 
self-government.  We  are  to  give  to  them  the  largest 
measure  of  national  freedom  consistent  with  their  posi- 
tion in  the  Imperial  Federation. 

Nations,  says  de  Tocqueville,  are  prouder  of  what 
flatters  their  passions  than  of  what  serves  their  interests. 
If  that  be  true  we  must  be  prepared,  in  the  practice  of 
government,  to  minister  to  both  these  appetites.  We 
must  prove  to  our  fellow-citizens  that  it  is  not  only  a 
profitable  thing  to  be  connected  with  the  greatest  of 
Empires,  but  that  a  genuine  glory  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
estaolishment  of  such  a  relationship.  And  therefore 
the  statesman  will  not  despise  the  distinctive  features  in 
national  character.  He  wul  remember  that  men  are  not 
always  the  creatures  of  interest.    He  will  seek  for  a  frank 
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and  free  allegiance  rather  than  a  terrified  submission,  and 
will  welcome  to  his  council  table  the  spokesmen  of  every 
faith  and  tribe.  If  the  Empire  is  to  endure  we  must 
cultivate  the  largest  variety  of  racial  and  national  char- 
acter. Our  comradeship  is  not  with  slaves  but  with  free 
men.  We  are  a  multitude  of  tribes  and  peoples,  speaking 
many  tongues.  But  we  shall  not  have  succeeded  in  our 
purpose  until  there  is  a  common  acknowledgment  from 
all  that  we  are  free  citizens  under  an  Imperial  sway. 

The  second  source  of  power,  and  also  of  possible 
danger,  to  the  Empire  I  find  in  the  rise  of  the  democratic 
spirit.  If  nationalism,  properly  guided  and  wisely  in- 
spired, may  prove  a  cohesive  and  strengthening  element 
in  the  fabric  of  Empire,  so  also  the  democratic  temper, 
a  never-ending  menace  to  a  certain  type  of  politician, 
may  reveal  itself  as  a  powerful  agent  in  building  up  a 
rich  and  complete  Imperial  life  for  our  people. 

In  the  Spirii  of  Laws  Montesquieu  pays  a  generous 
tribute  to  English  polity.  A  man  >.ith  eyes  as  clear  as 
any  that  ever  looked  out  upon  the  world,  he  finds  in 
that  polity  his  ideal  of  national  government.  Especially 
does  he  admire  that  quality  of  balance  which  gives  a 
nation  strength,  continuity,  and  adaptability  to  the 
changmg  needs  of  the  time.  A  monarchy  constitu- 
tional and  limited,  avoiding  alike  the  harshness  of 
autocratic  despotism  and  the  disturbing  consequences 
of  an  Elective  Presidency ;  an  aristocracy  independent 
of  popular  control,  yet  kept  in  constant  touch  with 
the  desires  and  hopes  of  the  people ;  and  a  commonalty 
adequately  represented  in  the  Commons— these  formed 
a  unity,  made  up  of  differing  elements,  which  to  the 
French  thinker  might  well  be  regarded  as  the  model 
form  of  government  for  mankind.  And  there  are 
many  who  have  accepted  his  judgment  as  correct, 
and  thought  of  the  Bntish  Constitution  as  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  perfect  form  of  government  that  this 
world  can  offer.  It  is  to  such  as  these  that  the 
growing  influence  of  democratic  ideas  in  thought  and 
in  practical  legislation  seems  to  augur  ill  for  the  future 
of  the  world. 

The  diffusion  of  education  amongst  the  masses  of 
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the  people,  the  introduction  of  a  free  press,  and  the 
publication  of  cheap  literature,  have  all  synchronised 
with  the  advance  towards  self-consciousness  of  the 
populations  of  Europe.  And  to  those  who  believe  that 
self-government  for  the  masses  of  men  must  always  be 
impossible,  a  foolish  dream,  and  that  the  art  of  ruling 
men  is  difficult,  and  can  never  be  understood  or  practised 
save  by  a  trained  and  guarded  camarilla,  the  advent  of 
democracy  is  a  portent  of  evil  presage,  a  flood  to  be 
stayed  and  barricaded  by  every  ingenuity  of  political 
artifice.  For  they  see  in  it  a  growing  menace  to  the 
existence  of  Imperial  power.  They  can  discover  no 
reconciliation  between  the  needs  of  an  Empire  that 
extends  across  half  the  world  and  the  increasing  desires 
of  a  self-conscious  democracy.  Is  concord  ever  possible 
between  these  two  ideals  ?  Must  our  people  be  content 
to  live  xmder  the  protective  surveillance  of  a  separate 
ruling  class,  or  may  they  ever  hope  to  take  an  inteUigent 
and  active  part  in  the  government  of  the  Empire  ?  It 
is  upon  the  answer  to  this  question  that  the  future  of 
the  Empire  must  rest.  Ont.  school  declares  that  popular 
legislation  in  Imperial  affairs  must  destroy  the  very 
thing  it  would  conserve.  The  other  asserts  that  only 
by  increasing  delegation  of  power  from  the  rulers  to 
the  rtded  can  this  mass  of  humanity,  with  its  differing 
interests  and  opposing  wishes,  continue  as  a  Great 
Power. 

Let  it  be  frankly  admitted  that  if  democracy  means 
simply  mob  rule,  then  it  cannot  prosperously  direct  the 
affairs  of  a  great  Empire.  But  why  state  such  an  obvious 
truism  ?  Why  not  go  further  and  say,  what  is  perfectly 
true,  that  mob  rule,  government  by  a  crowd,  in  which 
the  wildest  passion  and  the  loudest  voice  carries  the 
day,  is  not  only  incapable  of  govenung  an  Empire,  it 
cannot  even  manage  a  gipsy  booth  in  a  pleasure  fair, 
it  is  indeed  impotent  to  rule  anything?  Who  but  an 
inhabitant  of  Bedlam  or  a  country  squire  ever  thought 
of  democracy  as  being  a  synonym  for  mob  rule?  A 
congregation  of  the  betting  Iraternity,  yelling  out  "  two 
to  one"  on  Epsom  Downs,  or  a  hundred  mobsmen 
watching  a  prize  fight,  is  not  democracy.    We  still  have 
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those  superfine  and  scented  gentlemen  .amongst  us  to 
whom  "the  people"  means  "the  swmish  multitude, 
a  dirty  voracious  crowd  of  imwashed  human  oodies, 
turning  this  way  and  that  before  every  new  breath  of 
opinion  and  passion.  A  month  in  any  tolerable  workshop 
or  factory  in  Europe  or  America  would  teach  them  more 
of  what  "  the  people  "  really  are  like,  than  all  they  can 
ever  learn  from  skips  and  scouts  at  college,  or  from  the 
noisy  and  beUicose  ruffians,  usually  fierce  suppo  ters  of 
Church,  DistUlery,  and  Throne,  who  dance,  mow,  grimace, 
and  fight  for  the  delight  of  the  silken-vested  gentlemen 
of  England.  In  the  workshop  these  persons  would 
learn  something  of  the  industry,  the  self-respect,  the  love 
for  order  and  respect  for  law  which  maiic  the  masses  ot 

our  people.  ,    . 

And  they  would  also  find  that  no  one  admires  more 
than  the  democrat  those  qualities  which  display  at  their 
best  the  aristocratic  tone  and  temper.    Courage,  wUling- 
ness  to  die,  devotion  to  a  corporate  body  or  to  an  idea 
—these  appeal  to  all  men.    Democracy  does  not  scorn 
them     It  asks  that  they  should  be  expected  from  all. 
That  they  should  be  thought  of  as  belonging  to  a  class, 
the  democrat  will  not  believe.    They  ought  to  be  the 
attributes  of  all  men,  and  he  would  have  them  become 
such.    He  therefore  welcomes  the  leaven  of  anstocratic 
ideas  which  is  found  amongst  our  countrymen.    If  he 
detests  their  ingrained  snobbery,  he  at  least  appreciates 
their  abUity  for  veneration.    He  knows  that  we  caimot 
ignore  in  our  calculations  the  rulership  of  the,  presumably, 
wisest  and  best.    But  he  is  anxious  to  know  to  what 
extent  this  aristocratic  idea  and  temper  can  adapt  itsell 
to  present  conditions,  and  the  answer  is  not  discouragmg 
to  his  ideals.    The  finer  qualities  of  aristocracy   are 
being  diffused  throughout  the  whole  of  our  society. 
Democracy   can   acquire   and   produce   them   without 
ceasing  to  be  democracy. 

Look  for  proof  of  this  at  the  ease  with  which  transition 
from  one  stratum  of  society  to  another  is  effected.  The 
man  who  wins  wealth  or  distinction  finds  most  doors 
open  to  him.  It  may  be  true  that  some  few  generations 
are  required  to  produce  the  finished  gentleman,  free 
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from  the  direct  influence  of  money,  with  a  position 
practically  assured.  But  the  saving  grace  of  our  aris- 
tocracy is  this  certainty  that  the  competent  man,  not 
necessarily  the  best  and  noblest,  but  the  most  efficient 
person  in  a  given  situation,  can  find  admission  to  their 
order.  Separate  your  aristocracy  from  the  people, 
make  the  possession  of  sixteen  quarterings  essential 
to  recognition,  and  a  high-spirited  people  will  neither 
support  nor  tolerate  such  an  effete  anachronism.  Make 
it  accessible  to  every  worthy  talent,  and  its  place  in  the 
national  Ufe  will  not  be  denied.  For  the  wildest  democrat 
cannot  ignore  the  services  rendered  by  aristocracy  to 
the  Empire.  Its  cadets  and  younger  sons  have  proved 
then:  worth  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Is  this  to  be 
discounted  in  deference  to  the  cynic  ?  Shall  it  be  urged 
that  they  have  fought  for  their  own  hand,  have  supported 
their  own  class  interests  ?  That  is  not  entirely  true. 
They  have  gone  forth  as  adventurous  Englishmen,  not 
as  the  partisans  of  a  ruling  faction.  They  have  fought 
for  the  Empire,  not  for  their  own  house  alone.  And 
what  lover  of  the  people  would  deny  to  these  finely- 
bred  souls,  though  their  mistakes  and  even  their  crimes 
are  written  on  many  a  bloody  page,  the  praise  that 
their  reckless  valour  has  deserved  ? 

Lyndhurst  may  have  reason  to  describe  Whiggery  as 
an  impudent  fraud,  a  selfish  aristocracy  masquerading 
under  the  name  of  liberty.  Goldwin  Smith  can  seriously 
declare  that  the  British  aristocracy  is  the  third  power 
for  evil  in  the  world.  And  such  judgments  may  well 
make  the  lover  of  his  country  pause.  Yet  the  nation 
has  never  felt  that  these  sweeping  condemnations  were 
entirely  Just.  Of  course  we  know  that  our  leaders  are 
not  free  from  those  dispositions  which  are  supposed  to 
mark  the  mob.  They  have  too  often  acted  foolishly  to 
claim  immunity  from  the  fallibilities  of  mankind.  Not 
always  has  altruism  been  their  ruling  motive.  It  may 
be  charged  against  them  that  they  have  affected  to 
despise  trade  and  conmierce  whilst  prudently  seeking 
aUiance  with  the  successful  grocer  and  the  prosperous 
brewer.  But  this  is  no  crime.  Rather  it  is  the  natural 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  instinct  of  adaptation 
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to  new  conditions,  without  obedience  to  which  neither 
individual  nor  society  can  live.  And  if  we  claim  admis- 
sion to  the  aristocracy  for  every  form  of  talent,  we  cannot 
logically  deny  it  to  •  »oalth,  or  blame  the  aristocrat  that 
he  allies  himself  with  Croesus,  even  though  that  gentleman 
has  nothing  but  his  money-bags  to  recommend  him. 

True  enough  there  was  a  time  when  the  continuous 
possession  of  land  throughout  many  generations  was  the 
only  accepted  sign  of  social  digmty.    But  the  revolu- 
tion in  industrial  production — the  consequence  of  steam, 
electricity,  and  the  coming  of  the  machine— has  changed 
all  that.    In  a  world  where  wealth  is  mobile,  where  a  new 
invention  may  at  once  destroy  a  million  pomids  of  invested 
capitd,  and  open  up  a  way  for  the  creation  of  a  hundred 
millions  more,   the  high-born  man  must  relate  himself 
to  the  plebeian  plutocrat,  or  suffer  social  effacement.    My 
Lord  DumpUng  of  Desert  Auburn,  good,  honest  fellow  that 
he  is,  even  if  a  trifle  thick-headed,  must  leave  his  coverts 
and  hounds,  dear  as  they  are  to  his  manly  heart,  and  go 
occasionally  to  the  City,  work  up  again  his  decimals 
and  percentages,  and  try  to  follow  the  wily  stratagems 
of  Aaron  Blooberstem,  the  fabulously  opulent  financier 
and  Company  promoter.    He  may  even,  if  he  is  amongst 
the  more  intelhgent  of  his  class,  learn  something  of  the 
art  of  making  jam  and  pickles,  or  casting  eighty-ton  guns, 
and  may  find  himself  marvelling  at  the   sight   of  his 
ancient  name  on  a  placard  annoimcing  the  incalculable 
virtues  of  Dumpling's  Cough  Mixture  or  Productive  Guano. 
This  is  the  law  for  him  as  for  hiunbler  men.    If  his  pointers 
and  beagles,  his  old  bay  hunter  and  his  carefully-tended 
pheasants,  and  that  pretty  stretch  of  the  river  where  a 
two-pounder  will  always  rise  to  a  "  March  brown  "  well  cast, 
are  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  and  his  any  longer,  he  must  have 
an  interest  in  something  more  productive  than  fat  Lincoln- 
shires  and  diorthoms.    This  is  the  reason  for  the  change 
that  has  come  over  the  English  coimtryside  since  Waterloo 
wa«  fought.    And  our  aristocracy  has  come  through  the 
ordeal  with  some  credit  to  itself. 

\Vhy  then  is  the  Englishman  sympathetically  tolerant 
towards  an  aristocracy  ?  Because  he  knows  tiiat  there 
is  something  in  it.    And  in  the  main  he  is  right.    There 
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is  something  in  the  presence  of  a  class,  by  its  birth  set  free 
from  the  claims  and  pains  of  labour,  which  adds  an  im- 
bought  grace  to  our  collective  type.  The  refinement  of 
which  they  are  the  exemplars,  a  flower  that  the  world  will 
not  permit  to  die,  may  not  have  the  obvious  utility  that 
we  find  in  the  work  of  the  manual  labourer,  but,  hke  all 
artistic  products,  it  has  its  place  in  a  highly-developed 

societv- 

Montesquieu  hit  the  mark  when  he  said  that  the  in- 
spiring motive  of  an  aristocracy  is  honour.  And  in  our 
world,  where  the  temptations  to  dishonour  are  freauent 
enough,  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  a  body  of 
men  pledged  by  the  tradition  of  their  order  to  the  observance 
of  this  code.  What  then  is  this  "  honour "  ?  Falstaff 
declares  it  to  be  no  more  than  a  word.  But  he  was  wrong. 
Primarily  it  means  that  men  shall  guide  their  conduct  by 
other  considerations  than  those  of  financial  profit.  Not 
that  a  man  is  entirely  independent  of  money ;  no  man  is 
that ;  but  that  the  desire  shall  not  be  his  only  or  his  chief 
motive.  The  man  of  honour  may  lack  desirable  social 
virtue,  he  may  be  improvident  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
a  doubtfully  loyal  husband,  as  unsatisfactory  a  father  as 
my  Lord  Castlewood,  yet  in  the  critical  hovurs  of  life,  when 
momentous  decisions  are  made,  the  sequences  of  which  no 
one  can  foresee,  he  will  be  guided  by  arguments  which  have 
little  to  do  with  the  financial  side  of  hfe.  The  nobleman 
who  stakes  his  fortune  on  loyaltj'  to  his  king,  throwing 
himself  -'■gainst  the  stream  of  the  popular  will,  may  be  & 
fool  in  the  eyes  of  the  worldly  wise,  but  he  has  vindicated 
the  principles  of  his  order.  Sophists  may  prove  beyond 
wrangling  that  there  is  no  reason  in  this  deference  to  a 
received  opinion.  But  the  aristocrat  will  believe  that  his 
honour  binds  him  more  firmly  than  the  chains  that  fastened 
Lonnivard  to  the  ^jillso^  of  massy  stone.  During  the 
negotiations  over  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  Wellington 
told  Talleyrand  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  public  statement  which  was  not  strictly  true.  He 
was  applying,  in  his  own  direct  fashion,  the  principle  by 
which  his  life  was  guided,  by  which  he  would  have  his 
order  ruled. 

Futhermore,  an  aristocracy  at  least  implies  that  wealth 
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is  used  for  other  purposes  than  ostentation.  It  iUustrat^ 
the  art  of  spencfing  money  in  pleasurable  ways  wtuc 
shall  at  the  same  time  refine  the  taste  of  the  crowd.  At  lu 
best  it  wiU  also  teach  the  necessary  lesson  that  wealtti 
represents  labour,  and  that  to  squander  it  is  not  merely 
bad  taste,  but  a  crime  against  humamty. 

Such  a  class  will  help  to  create  and  mamtam  a  high 
standard  of  manners.    That  fine  art  of  domg  all  thing 
with  grace,  so  that  the  commonest  actions  are  mmded 
with  an  indefinable  charm,  can  only  be  successfully  taught 
bv  an  aristocracy  of  leisure  and  wealth.    Certainly  Benjamin 
Franklin,  no  adept  in  the  mysteries  of  courtly  bearmg. 
must  have  been  of  more  value  to  a  kingdom  thwi  a  score 
of  the  powdered  flunkeys  who  sneered  at  his  brown  smt 
and  stuSed  utterance;  and  WiUiam  Penn.  a  stiff-necked 
creature,  had  Uttie  affinity  with  the  panders  and  courtesans 
who  gathered  about  a  cfissolute  and  unworthy  moimrdi ; 
but  he  was  capable  of  founding  a  commumty  over  whidi  a 
great  king  might  have  been  proud  to  rule.  Yetmouractaura- 
tion  for  the  soUd  quahties  of  human  vulue,  we  need  not 
forget  the  fine  art  that  makes  the  passage  of  a  beautiful 
woman  across  a  room  as  stately  and  fluent  as  the  move- 
ment  of  a  floating  swan  «„j  i,;„i. 

And  which  of  us  ca..  forget  how  the  wealthy  and  high- 
born youth  of  our  land  have  acted  durmg  tiie  strife  of 
the  past  three  years?    Men  to  whom  hfe  had  seemed 
nothmg  but  a  game,  light-hearted  youths,  without  a  care 
in  the  world  beyond  the  choosing  of  a  new  tmt  m  socks 
and  ties,  have  gone,  bUthe  and  unabashed  by  fear,  to  face 
every  form  of  wound  and  death.    Knut,  masher,  dude, 
swell,  the  dressy  boys,  the  drinking  boys,  the  treatmg 
boys,  the  "  now-we-are-out-for-the-nieht    boys,  the  ratiiCT 
soppy  boys,  and  the  barmaid-ogling  boys^all  the  fodish, 
vapid,  swaggering,  and  prancine  youth,  whose  exubCTant 
higii  spirits  fizzed  and  foamed  about  our  world,  have 
sSdeiily  been  changed,  turned  into  men.  sobered  by  ttc 
cold  doiichc  of  reality,  braced  to  stem  and  tireless  effort  by 
the  shrill  bugle  of  war.    To  us,  alas,  never   nevermore 
WiU  come  thSr  laughter.  Ught  and  gay.  to  fiU  our  emp^ 
world,   never,   nevermore  will   their  thoughUess  chatter 
sound  sweetly  in  our  ears,  for  from  their  distant  graves 
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in  Flanders  and  by  the  blue  ^gean  Sea  they  rise  upon  our 
mental  eye,  clothed  in  the  splendour  of  their  own  heroic 
pride,  owners  of  an  immortal  but  dearly-bought  renown. 

Because  the  aristocracy  of  England  has  been  guilty  of 
cruelties  and  stupidities,  it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  its 
potencies  for  good.  British  men  are  well  aware  of  the 
vices  and  ineptitudes  which  find  in  an  aristocracy  a  fertile 
soil.  But  they  tNelieve  in  their  ability  to  cope  with  these, 
to  limit  the  pretensions  of  the  exalted  ones.  And  therefore 
we  may  beUeve  that  although  democratic  influences  are 
bound  to  become  more  assertive  and  important,  there 
will  remain  in  the  Empire  a  class  of  men  distinguished  by 
their  scrupulous  sense  of  honour,  the  exemplars  of  a  fine 
loyalty  to  king,  country,  and  people. 

And  this  recognition  of  the  value  of  an  aristocratic 
order  should  r^t  disturb  our  conviction  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  must  and  will  have  a  vastly  greater  influence 
in  the  management  of  Empire.  It  need  not  drive  us  into 
agreement  with  the  cynic  who  spoke  of  "  the  barren  desert 
of  democracy  in  which  every  mountain  is  a  molehill  and 
every  thistle  a  forest  tree."  To  beUeve  and  act  on  that 
theory  means  that  there  can  be  no  reconciliation  between 
the  ambitions  of  an  alert  democracy  and  the  spirit  of 
Empire,  a  doctrine  dangerous  to  the  highest  interests  of 
our  people. 

What  then  is  the  justification  for  this  antagonism  to 
the  development  of  popular  control  in  Imperial  affairs  ? 
Writing  the  history  oi  Rome,  Ferrero  illustrates  the  thesis 
that  democracy  has  never  lasted  a  whole  generation. 
And  Ferrero  is  only  one  amongst  a  host  of  brilliant  and 
laborious  writers  who  have  spent  their  strength  in  re- 
peating the  oft-told  tale.  Where  the  many  are  heard  and 
allowed  to  rule,  the  few  and  the  fit  are  submerged  by 
rhetoric  and  sentimentalism.  There  is  the  burden  of 
their  song.  Hence  it  is  that  the  educated  man,  even 
though  his  sympathies  lead  him  to  be  on  the  ade  of  the 
populace,  feels  that  he  must  be  hesitant  in  his  judgment, 
slow  in  hir  action,  and  dreads  lest  the  sympathies  of  the 
heart  should  interfere  with  his  perception  of  the  facts. 

Ask  why  there  is  this  breach  between  democratic 
ideas  and  ruler^ip,  and  we  learn  that  one  factor  is  the 
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moral   cowardice   of   poUticians.    Something   may   be 
said  for  that  judgment.    The  demands  of  Empire  on  the 
individual  are  heavy.    You  caimot  continually  pander 
to  a  volatile  populace  an-i  attend  to  the  needs  of  distant 
kingdoms.    The  men  at  the  centre  must  have  imagina- 
tion sufficient  to  visualise  the  struggling  milhons  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.    And  the  politician  must  instruct 
his  constituents,  where  they  faU  to  co-ordinate  the  facts 
of  the  situation,  so  that,  as  their  representative  and  not 
as  their  delegate,  he  may  act  according  to  his  judgment. 
Besides  this,  says  the  critic,  the  demands  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  are  insatiable.    Democracy  thirsts  for  more 
as  the  desert  for  rain.     Make  some  concession  to  its 
greed  to-day.  and  you  do  but  increase  its  avMice  for 
power     It  will  regard  any  government  as  weak  and  ductUe 
merely  because  it  is  considerate  and  desir-.s  to  be  just. 
So  runs  the  tale.    And  let  it  not  be  denied  thatthere 
is  ground  enough  for  the  pointing  of  the  moral.    Thucy- 
dides  wrote  his  history  in  the  beUef  that  what  men  had 
done  and  suffered,  they  would  do  and  suffer  again.    And 
since  he  found  the  partnership  of  democracy  in  State 
affairs  injurious,  he  concludes  that  it  must  always  produce 
the  same  disastrous  results.  ^        « 

But  is  it  true  that  the  tragedies  of  Government  usually 
arise  from  the  participation  of  the  commonalty  m  State 
affairs  ?  Is  it  not  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  they  spring 
from  the  refusal  of  rulers  to  allow  the  people  to  know 
and  to  practise  the  art  of  self-government  ?  Who  made 
ii^  -  J— f x:-  ..^.^  ^Ayir-u  ra'KT'xattA  F.iimne  for  ten  cen- 


in  the  councu  cnamucrs  ui  kings,  pnests,  and  pohti -. 

Who  imposed  the  taxes  which  kept  the  population  of 
Europe  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  strangled  com- 
merce and  agriculture  to  feed  patrician  pimos  and  prosti- 
tutes >  Wm  it  the  plebeian  mob>  No.— mdeed! 
Their  glorious  lot  was  to  pay,  and  evermore  to  pay,  and 
to  see  the  fruit  of  their  labour  wasted  to  gratify  the 
folly,  the  pride,  and  the  ambition  of  their  paternal  rulers. 
And  why  should  we  always  speak  of  the  reaction  of  an 
overruled  society  against  its  governors  as  thotigh  it  were 
a  calamity  or  a  crime?    It  may  be  both,  but  it  may  also 
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be  neither.  Naturally  the  people  who  are  reaping  all 
the  profits  of  a  particular  system  will  feel  that  any  change 
in  the  system  is  iniquitous.  But  they  are  not  the  best 
judges.  Every  mile  of  ground  that  the  people  have  won 
in  this  age-long  conflict  has  been  won  by  force.  Every 
concession  granted  by  those  having  authority  to  those 
whom  they  govern,  has  been  made  imder  the  motive  of 
terror.  Rob  a  tigress  of  her  cubs,  take  the  l-Jiife  from  a 
madman's  hand,  it  is  not  a  more  dangerous  task  than  to 
try  to  limit  the  inherited  and  vested  authority  of  niling 
persons. 

And  it  should  not  readily  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  a 
natural  law  alone,  not  mere  accident  which  has  kept  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  past  times  in  a  state  of  blind 
ignorance.  It  has  too  often  been  the  deliberate  poUcy  of 
rulers.  Believing  that  the  products  of  the  earth  were  at 
best  very  limited  in  quantity,  that  only  a  few  could  enjoy 
them,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  they  should  w^sh  to 
limit  the  number  of  competitors  for  the  desirable  things 
of  life.  Hodge  and  his  kind  were  to  plough  and  reap. 
Would  he  plough  contentedly  on  an  empty  stomach  if 
he  knew  as  much  as  Rector  or  Squire  ?  James  and 
Jennie  had  to  work  in  the  mill.  Would  they  work 
cheerfully  if  they  read  and  thought  for  themselves? 
These  questions  are  still,  to  some  of  our  contemporaries, 
waiting  to  be  answered.  But  to  those  who  can  see  the 
signs  of  the  times  they  are  already  answered.  The  War 
has  given  its  judgment  on  this  matter.  We  know  now 
that,  in  competition  with  the  most  efficiently  trained  and 
organised  nation  in  the  world  we  shall  be  beaten,  if  we 
do  not  utilise  to  the  full  the  talent  with  which  we  are  so 
liberally  endowed.  This  nation  has  got  to  be  educated 
from  Duke  to  bootblack,  or  we  lose  our  place  in  the  world. 
We  do  not  yet  know  the  resources  of  Nature,  but  we  can 
see  that  they  are  vaster  than  we  ever  dreamed.  There 
is  no  parsimony  in  her  gifts.  And  our  task  will  be  to 
tncreaw  and  multiply  the  wants  of  the  multitudes  of 
men.  certain  that  trained  intelligence  is  the  means  whereby 
the  desires  created  are  to  be  adequately  met. 

And  since  ignorance  has  too  often  been  made  com- 
pulsory for  man,  to  blame  him  for  his  lack  of  knowledge 
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isthecnieUestofjokes.  Yet  this  is  the  line  taken  by  tiiosc 
who  turn  our  eyes  to  the  ancient  democraaes  or  ask  us 
to  study  the  faUures  of  revolutionary  effort.  Is  there 
then  no  possibiUty  of  individual  growth  m  the  elements 
of  good  government  ?  Is  not  man  capable  of  modifica- 
tion under  favourable  conditions  ?  the  Inshman  has 
but  to  leave  Cork  for  Chicago,  and  he  wiU  be  found  there, 
not  merely  as  the  day  labourer  and  the  tipsy  hoohgan. 
but  as  the  leader  in  poUtics  and  the  successful  merchant 
on  'Change.  The  whole  story  of  creation,  as  expounded 
for  us  by  the  evolutionist,  is  but  a  homUy  on  the  possible 
improvement  of  man.  Why  then  take  it  for  cranted  that 
in  tiie  most  important  sphere  of  all.  in  his  relations  witii 
the  State  and  with  his  fellow-men,  the  mdividual  is  to 
be  regarded  as  incapable  of  amendment  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  democracy  cannot  serve  the 
interests  of  Empire,  because  the  multitude  so  soon  loses 
control  of  itself.  Swayed  by  passions,  how  can  it  take 
a  clear  and  unbiased  view  of  any  difficult  sitoation  ? 
Some  storm  in  the  diplomatic  world  produced  by  an 
ambitious  statesman  or  meddlesome  monarch,  and  m  a 
moment  we  see  all  that  the  workers  have  hoped  and 
struggled  for  blown  to  the  winds.  Would  the  Commune, 
with  its  insensate  destruction  of  aU  the  treasures  of 
civUisation,  have  been  possible  under  a  strong  Govern- 
ment ?  One  whiff  of  grapeshot  administered  by  a  man 
who  knew  his  trade  would  have  stopped  that  frenzy 

at  the  start.  .       ^  .       .    _^  .,  ^^ 

Certainly  popular  government  is  not  free  from  these 
dangers.  Democracy  is  no  guarantee  of  sober  judgment 
on  the  part  of  aU.  But  it  is  a  guarantee  that  tiie  sobtt 
as  weU  as  the  drunk,  the  wise  as  weU  as  the  fcwlish.  shaU 
count  for  something  in  times  of  crisis.  And  by  what 
right  do  we  assume  that  the  wise  and  sober  belo^  to 
one  social  stratum,  and  the  drunk  and  foohsh  to  Mother  ? 
Every  intelligent  mechanic  knows  better.  Fanatics, 
cranks,  zealots,  the  "  all  or  nothing  gentry,  the  dic- 
in-the-last-ditch  "  squadron,  are  proportionately  just  as 
numerous  amongst  the  weU-to-do.  when  their  intere^s 
or  their  prejudices  are  threatened,  as  amongst  th^  who 
depend  on  a  weekly  wage.    Sanity  and  teasonaWcneM, 
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sweetness  and  light,   axe  by  no  means  the  exclusive 
property  of  Matthew  Arnold's  social  equals. 

And  if  the  masses  of  men  are  to  remain  for  ever  in  this 
state  of  nonage,  what  becomes  of  all  our  cant  about  the 
utility  of  science,  about  the  value  of  our  discoveries  and 
inventions  ?  Are  not  these  things  to  have  any  effect  on 
the  life  of  man  beyond  providing  one  class  with  further 
facilities  for  vagabondage,  whilst  the  multitudes  of  men 
are  more  securely  bound  as  helots  to  their  tasks  ?  We 
had  thought  they  were  to  help  in  the  education  of  a  race 
of  men  who  saw  more  clearly  the  issues  of  their  conduct, 
and  who,  because  they  knew,  would  refuse  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  tidal  waves  of  passions.  Were  we  deceived  ? 
Then,  in  the  name  of  reason,  let  us  hear  a  little  less  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  Science  and  the  Humanities ! 

When  Selwyn,  deprecating  the  movement  of  politics 
in  his  time,  contemptuously  said,  "  Our  grandchildren 
will  see  colliers  and  day  labourers  Cabinet  Ministers,"  he 
was  probably  only  half  in  earnest.  Yet  his  prophecy 
was  singularly  near  the  truth  of  things,  and  whatever 
might  be  the  political  tastes  of  the  wit,  he  must  have 
admitted  that  the  difference  between  the  man  bom  in  the 
palace  and  the  politician  who  received  his  education  in 
the  mine  was  less  than  he  expected,  that  talent  over- 
rides every  social  boundary  and  lives  in  every  stratum 
of  human  life. 

The  opponents  of  democratic  ideals  declare  that  there 
is  nothing  in  democracy  which  can  support  a  nation 
in  the  hour  of  crisis.  Confronted  by  a  grave  problem 
of  government,  the  bureaucrat  is  admitted  to  authority, 
every  liberty  is  withdrawn,  and  the  ruler  becomes  more 
despotic  than  the  hereditary  autocrat.  This  has  the 
appearance  of  truth.  But  it  ignores  democratic  flexi- 
bility of  movement  and  swiftness  of  adaptation.  In  a 
democratic  community  the  best  talent  is  available  and 
can  rise  quickly  to  the  surface.  It  can  assume  authority 
with  an  ease  unknown  to  those  communities  where  status 
and  custom  rule  the  order  of  life.  The  soldier  commanding 
in  the  field  for  a  democratic  society  may  prove  incom- 
petent. But  he  can  be  removed  and  a  substitute  in- 
stalled far  more  easily  than  where,  as  in  an  aristocratic 
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society,  birth  and  precedence  must  be  considered.  We 
know  with  what  rapidity  capable  men  came  to  the 
front  during  the  Revolution  in  France.  The  new  oppor- 
tunities gave  a  mighty  impetus  to  genius  and  ambition, 
so  that  we  have  men  like  Hoche,  Moreau,  and  Bonaparte 
forcing  themselves  swiftly  and  effectively  on  the  public 
eye.  A  society  which  from  its  looseness  of  structure  seems 
to  be  in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces  provides  occasions 
for  the  emergence  of  talent  never  given  by  the  fixed 
forms  of  social  order.  The  weakness  of  democracy  in 
times  of  nationd  exigency  lies  upon  the  surface,  open 
to  all.  But  tile  strength  which  such  a  society  possesses 
is  latent,  fed  by  that  spirit  of  freedom  which  democracy 
engenders  and  fosters.  Had  democracy  been  really  the 
weak  thing  that  its  opponents  would  have  us  believe, 
the  fate  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  different, 
and  Gladstone's  declaration  that  Jefferson  had  founded 
a  nation  might  have  been  more  than  an  unfortunate 
miscalculation. 

It  is  not  far  that  we  have  to  go  for  an  example  of 
this.    When  this  nation  was  called  upon  to  defend  the 
rights  of  Belgium,  it  was,  from  the  military  standpoint, 
lamentably  unprepared.    That  deficiency  of  preparation 
might  have  seemed  to  an  observer  fatal  to  our  cause.    Yet 
was  there  ever  a  more  triumphant  vindication  of  the 
argument  I  have  just  stated  ?    It  was  the  spirit  of  a  free 
people  which  made  the  gigantic  efforts  of  me  last  three 
years   possible.     Men,  money,    munitions — they   have 
sprung  as  it  were  from  the  ground ;  multitudes  of  men, 
millions  of  money,  and  coimtless  guns  and  shells  have 
been  produced  as  by  magic  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  score 
of   battlegrounds.     We  were   not   organised   for  war. 
But  we  had  in  us  sufficient  of  the  democratic  spirit, 
that  spirit  which  flames  so  brightly  and  fiercely  in  the 
breasts  of  our  French  Allies,  to  make  organisation,  when 
the  hour  once  came,  a  task  well  within  the  compass  of 
our  powers.    It  is  in  sudi  crises  that  the  soul  of  a  free 
people  becomes  a  majestic  reality,  a  titanic  force,  making 
the  impossible  ridiculously  easy. 

If  It  is  true  that  the  cause  of  Christ  goes  hand  in 
Kand  with  the  cause  of  the  people,  then  religious  men 
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must  make  these  two  the  inspiration  of  all  efforts  to 
create  a  durable  Empire.  Unless  the  people  are  willing 
to  make  themselves  responsible  for  good  government, 
we  look  vainly  for  any  promise  of  continuity.  Let  them 
think  of  the  Empire  as  an  instrument,  a  means  rather 
than  an  end,  having  its  reason  for  existence  in  the 
emphasis  which  it  may  give  to  fundamental  moral  ideas. 
Let  the  citizen  realise  that  he  is  living  under  a  Government 
which  is  at  least  striving  after  the  realisation  of  a  Chris- 
tian Commonwealth.  Then  there  will  be  bom  in  the 
breasts  of  men  a  loyalty,  a  devotion  to  the  institutions 
of  their  country,  a  faith  in  the  majestic  destiny  which 
she  is  to  fulfill,  as  the  centre  and  heart  of  a  comity  of 
free  peoples,  which  will  be  the  surest  guarantee  of  an 
ever-growing  authority  and  power  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Christian  democracy  can  make  this 
Empire  of  ours  the  beacon  light  of  all  the  world.  Let  us 
not  in  puerile  fear  draw  back  from  our  great  enterprise. 
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To  many  observers  the  Empire  appears  as  a  feebly  welded 
mass  of  varying  and  even  hostile  elements.  They  see 
it  as  an  old  and  worn-out  frame,  from  which  the  living 
spirit  has  departed.  Or  it  is  to  them  as  a  child's  skeleton, 
still  gristle,  not  yet  bone,  liable  therefore  to  be  crushed 
or  broken  by  strong  pressure.  Speak  to  such  observers 
of  the  long  life  through  which  the  Empire  has  already 
passed,  not  without  success,  and  they  think  of  the  senility 
of  age.  Ask  them  to  look  fonvard  to  the  future  and  they 
speak  contemptuously  of  our  feeble  efforts  to  caixy  the 
world.  Atlas-like,  upon  our  shoulders.  Yet  in  truth 
this  nation  is  neither  old  nor  young.  It  is  in  that  state 
in  which  it  may  remember  its  splendid  past,  yet  may 
reasonably  expect  a  more  glorious  future.  It  is  mortsu, 
being  earthly,  but  it  is  far  from  dead.  Men  would  have 
us  believe  that  our  State  must  be  decaying  because  some 
few  centuries  have  passed  over  it.  There  are  modes 
of  comparison  equally  legitimate  by  which  it  may  seem 
to  be  in  the  first  flush  of  manly  vigour. 

Of  every  animal  it  is  true  that  it  has  some  strong 
point,  or  it  could  not  live,  that  it  has  some  weak  point 
or  it  would  not  die.  This  is  equally  true  of  communities, 
of  nations,  and  States.  They  also  can  only  live  in  virtue 
of  their  strength.  Something  in  them  has  proved  of 
service  to  themselves  and  their  neighbours.  Each  State 
will  be  strong  in  one  or  more  of  these  things.  No  one 
State  can  be  possessor  of  them  all.  But.  no  State  exists 
for  any  lengtn  of  time  which  does  not  possess  some  of 
these  qualities.  And  when  such  qualities  have  ceased 
to  operate,  tiie  community  must  die,  must  make  way  for 
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younger  and  stronger  races.  Imagine  a  State  so  wisely 
ordered  and  controlled  that  it  can  avoid  the  exposure  of 
its  weak  places  and  maintain  its  protective  forces.  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue  to  live,  to  grow, 
and  to  expand  to  an  indefinite  extent.  This  we  believe 
to  be  true  of  England.  Instead  of  the  weary  Titan 
struggling  under  the  orb  of  fate,  England  presents  itself 
as  the  herald  of  man's  future  greatness,  and  we  are  to- 
day even  more  concerned  with  the  coming  years  than 
with  the  glory  of  the  past. 

Strong  reason  for  this  view  is  found  in  the  discovery 
made  by  England,  during  stress  of  the  War,  that  the 
Colonies  are  bound  to  her  by  ties  of  affection.  The 
devotion  displayed  by  the  Dominions  is  an  asset  of  such 
A  alue  that  it  was  worth  some  expenditure  of  life  and 
fortune  to  prove  that  it  was  there,  and  now  it  remains 
as  a  definite  fact  with  which  the  whole  world  must 
reckon.  Actual  experience  has  convinced  us  that  no 
effort  will  be  made  by  the  Colonies  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  Mother  Country  so  long  as  England  metes 
out  to  them  justice  tempered  by  generosity.  And  this 
affection,  which  unites  the  different  branches  of  the 
Empire,  though  not  easily  translated  into  figures,  yet 
gives  to  our  rulers  a  weapon  more  effective  than  any 
hitherto  held  by  a  modem  governing  Power. 

This  temper  has  slowly  grown  out  of  relations  which 
were  not  always  kindly.  Ancient  expansion  of  govern- 
mental authority  meant  the  exploitation  of  the  ruled 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rulers.  Emperors  and  kings  went 
forth  on  their  marauding  and  conquering  expeditions, 
not  with  any  Utopian  idea  of  spreading  the  benefits  of 
civilisation,  of  increasing  the  number  of  rational  and 
well-ordered  societies  in  the  world,  but  simply  that  they 
might  augment  their  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  lands 
and  peoples  who  fell  under  their  sway.  And  it  needs 
no  genius  to  understand  that  this  was  normal  conduct. 
For  the  whole  history  of  mankind  had  hitherto  shown, 
century  after  century,  how  this  idea  was  accepted  and 
acted  upon  by  the  strong  nations  of  the  world.  The 
Assyrian  swept  forward  with  his  chariots  and  horsemen, 
that  the  satrap  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  having  kings 
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as  subjects  at  his  table,  or  following  as  captives  in  his 
train.  The  Phoenician,  carrying  his  merchandise  through 
the  known  world,  was  concerned  with  the  possibilities 
of  extending  the  sway  of  his  monarch,  of  increasing  the 
income  of  his  own  people;  and  the  welfare  of  subject 
races  would  be  a  matter  of  no  concern,  save  as  their 
well-being  might  make  them  profitable  to  his  purse  or 
useful  in  his  armies.  To  Hamilcar  it  must  have  been 
indifferent  whether  his  slaves  were  developing  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  which  form  nianly  character,  but  it 
would  be  of  the  first  importance  that  they  should  con- 
tribute to  the  coffers  of  the  State  and  be  obedient  soldiers 
in  his  predatory  armies.  And  even  the  "  Roman  Peace  " 
brought  little  more  than  this  to  the  many  nations  under 
the  sway  of  the  Imperial  eagles.  That  the  Colonies 
should  maintain  Consuls  who  would  make  fortunes  at 
the  expense  of  those  they  governed,  that  the  prestige 
and  force  of  the  Mother  City  should  always  be  primary 
with  those  exercising  rulership  in  her  name,  this  is  written 
large  over  the  records  which  tell  us  of  her  greatness. 

And  it  is  doubtful  whether  those  daring  spirits  who 
first  began  to  build  the  fabric  of  British  Imperial  sway 
had  any  higher  notion  than  this  of  their  function.  The 
fierce  rovers  who  first  entered  the  prohibited  seas  of  the 
world,  sailed  along  unknown  coasts  and  made  for  us 
those  ocean  roads  along  which  the  ships  of  the  world 
now  travel  so  freely,  were  certainly  conscious  of  the 
possible  benefits  that  the  Island  civilisation  might 
confer  on  the  races  with  whom  they  met,  but  they  were 
chiefly  distinguidied  by  the  love  for  adventure  and  the 
passion  for  acquiring  what  was  not  their  own,  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  time. 

Going  forth  upon  their  occasions,  these  men  began 
that  long  record  of  conflict  in  which  the  maritime  and 
colonial  history  of  England  is  bound  up  with  the  records 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Holland,  Germany.  Each 
of  these  Powers  has  attempted  to  create  an  Empire  by 
colonial  expansion,  and  each  has  fallen  back  before  the 
advance  of  England.  Throughout  this  long  period, 
when  Englishmen  have  been  making  war  against  the 
world,  they  have  not  always  successfully  kept  sight  of 
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the  best  ideals  of  their  race.  Surrounded  by  enemies, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  them  to  be  as  wary  as  their 
foes  were  ruthless,  to  meet  guile  with  guile  and  force  by 
force,  if  they  would  avoid  destruction ;  and  yet,  studying 
the  situation,  and  considering  the  manner  in  which  such 
expansion  has  happened,  it  becomes  clear  that  England 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  her  sons,  but  may  even  view 
with  pride  both  the  work  accomplished  and  the  manner 
of  its  doing.  Thinking  of  English  colonial  ambitions, 
comparison  with  Spain,  her  one-time  mighty  rival,  is 
inevitable,  and  it  is  not  England  that  suffers  by  the 
comparison.  For  where  can  the  world  find  such  a  story 
of  wasted  opportunities,  of  tragic  blunders,  as  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  Peru,  the  annihilation  of  the  ancient  dynasty 
of  the  Incas,  the  succession  of  murderous  exploits  by 
which  Spain  fixed  her  grip  on  that  portion  of  the  American 
Continent,  and  the  final  failure  of  the  ghastly  system 
which  the  Conquistadores  had  clamped  upon  their 
captured  lands  ?  Portugal,  equally  avaricious  and  futile, 
took  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  from  the  mines  of 
Brazil,  and  at  the  end  had  only  twenty-five  millions  of 
specie  in  her  national  coffers.  So  fruitless  is  gold  and 
silver  if  not  allied  with  industry  and  freedom !  To  wrest 
gold  from  the  mines  to  keep  the  native  population  in  a 
state  of  terrified  subjection,  so  that  life  for  the  slave  is 
bereft  of  all  dignity  and  worth,  these  may  be  the  dominat- 
ing ideas  of  a  ruling  caste,  but  they  spell  the  utter  failure 
of  colonisation. 

And  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  in  that  there 
was,  behind  the  political  adventure  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, an  idea  which,  if  properly  carried  out,  might 
have  proved  beneficial  to  all  mankind.  The  Church  had 
the  noble  ambition  to  fulfil  the  Master's  command,  to 
send  her  servants  forth  as  heralds  of  the  Cross,  and  had 
she  fulfilled  this  obUgation  without  uniting  herself  with 
dubious  political  designs,  had  she  refused  to  countenance 
persecution  as  a  means  to  enforce  acceptance  of  the 
faith,  Latin  America  might  have  been  the  home  of  a  new 
and  noble  civilisation.  But  from  such  a  union  of  piety 
and  crime  what  else  but  tyranny  and  anarchy  could 
come? 
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The  distinction  between  the  colonial  operatic.      A 
Spain  and  those  of  England  lies  here.    The  Spaniard 
was  concerned  with  the  splendour  of  his  own  metropolis 
and  the  glory  of  his  kmg.    The  EngUshman  has  b^n 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  function  of  governing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  governed.    This  may  seem  to  be  but 
the  dogma  of  ignorant  prejudice.    But  the  facts  bear 
out  the  statement.     The  spoliation  of  a  people  was 
successfully  carried  through  by  the  Spanish  adventurers 
They  planted  their  foot  rigidly  on  the  land  they  had 
conquered.    No  nation  ever  had  a  finer  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  a  colonial  system  which  would  root 
itself  in  the  mterests  and  even  the  affections  of  the 
subject  races.    That  they  failed  utterly  to  make  use  of 
their  opportunity  is  matter  of  history.     Industry  was 
starved  that  the  grandees  might  live  in  splendour.    For 
the  long  views  of  the  statesman  are  usuaUy  absent  from 
the  conceptions  of  the  Spaniard,  who,  unable  co  under- 
stand that  the  work  he  is  doing  to-day  may  be  the  founda- 
tion of  an  edifice  which  is  to  last  for  a  thousand  years, 
eives  as  little  as  he  can  and  takes  all  that  comes  to  his 
hands     To  bleed  a  nation  to  death  has  never  been  a 
profitable  method  of  colonising,  and  Spain  remains  as 
the  abidmg  example  of  how  work  of  this  kmd  should 

not  be  done.  ,         .       ^        j 

And  it  has  taken  Englishmen  a  long  time  to  under- 
stand that  base  usages  and  legalised  harshness  were  not 
the  best  material  out  of  which  to  make  an  Imperial  senti- 
ment When  the  Imperial  idea  was  beginning  to  take 
hold  of  England  it  was  natural  that  the  resolution  to 
keep  for  the  benefit  of  the  Old  Country  what  had  been 
acquired  should  be  predominant.  Colonies  were  valued 
because  they  were  profitable.  Their  lands  were  looked 
upon  as  a  dumping-ground  for  our  surplus  population, 
a  safe  receptacle  for  human  material  which  could  not  be 
easily  fitted  into  the  machinery  of  an  older  civilisation. 

But  the  Empire  can  no  longer  be  simply  a  means  for 
the  exportation  of  younger  sons  and  the  waste  products 
of  our  civilisation.  That  it  ever  should  have  been  so 
regarded  has  made  even  the  term  "  Colonial "  hateful  to 
the  victims  who  had  been  exploited  for  the  benefit  of 
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others,  who  wp*-*-  -  'en  prohibited  from  trading  with 
any  other  co:J^  out  England,  on  the  ground  that 
this  legislation  would  create  greater  kincbiess  of  feeling 
amongst  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  Colonisa- 
tion of  this  kind,  meaning  simply  the  exploitation  of 
the  colonist,  can  never  be  revived,  and  any  effort  to  recall 
the  old  ideas  would  disintegrate  the  Empire. 

Arising  out  of  this  revolt  against  obsolete  colonisation 
is  the  disposition  to  seek  for  a  closer  imion,  moral  and 
political,  with  England.  This  movement  is  in  part  a 
natural  evolution  arising  from  men's  consciousness  of 
need  for  closer  fellowship,  the  feeling  that  their  responsi- 
bilities are  too  vast  to  permit  of  mutual  indifference, 
that  since  the  Colonies  are  likely  to  become  important 
peoples,  even  great  nations,  in  the  future,  they  must 
equip  themselves  for  meeting  their  obligations,  and  since 
they  are  menaced  by  the  uprisal  of  new  Powers,  not 
necessarily  favourable  to  their  progress,  perhaps  even 
hostile  to  their  existence,  they  must  take  measures  for 
protection  against  future  perils.  And  what  better 
security  than  the  certainty  that  they  are  one  with  the 
Island  power  whence  they  have  gone  forth  ? 

Any  such  alteration,  to  be  effective,  must  imply  some 
form  of  Federation,  by  which  the  Dominions  will  be 
bound  to  England  and  equality  of  treatment  guaranteed 
to  them.  For  the  people  who  have  proved  themselves 
so  capable  of  appreciating  the  benefits  of  British  Govern- 
ment must  have  their  own  share  in  the  control  of  affairs 
in  which  they  have  a  vital  interest.  "  If  you  want  us 
to  help  you  must  call  us  to  your  coimcils,"  expresses 
a  sentiment  with  whirh  most  of  us  would  sympathise ; 
for  who  would  expect  men  to  suffer,  to  risk  their  property 
and  life,  in  the  defence  of  Imperial  interests,  without 
having  some  recognition  more  tangible  than  voluble 
admiration  ?  It  will  surely  yet  come  to  pass,  not  without 
advantage  to  all  concerned,  that  from  the  United  King- 
dom, Australia,  South  Africa,  and  Canada  there  shall 
be  drawn  a  consultative  body,  which  shall  have  the 
exclusive  control  of  all  foreign  affairs,  and  of  the  Imperial 
forces  destined  for  the  protection  of  the  Empire.  Such 
a  body  would  he  representative  of  the  real  feeling  of 
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the  Commonwealth.    The  gravest  issues  could  well  be 
decided  upon  by  such   an  assembly.    Of  course  the 
primary  objection  to  this  would  come  from  those  who 
resented  any  infringement  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
Commons.    But  the  Commons  has  for  a  long  time  had 
such  a  mass  of  business  to  transact,  that  much  of  it 
cannot  be  adequately  attended  to.    When  seventeen 
millions  of  public  money  are  voted,  in  peace  time,  after 
one  evening's  discussion,  it  is  clear  that  the  House  is  not 
an  assembly  which  can  manage  an  Empire.    It  is  really 
an  overworked  and  worried  body  of  mon.  manifestly 
unable  to  cope  with  the  number  and  vanety  of  the 
duties  forced  upon  it.    Those  whose  opinion  is  worth 
having  declare  that  in  this  matter  the  preservation  of 
Parliamentary  Government  is  itself  at  stake,  since  the 
work  of  Imperial  control  and  protection  must  either  be 
done  by  men  appointed,  for  that  purpose,  by  popular 
election,  or  the  whole  practice  of  Government  must  be 
handed  over  to  the  control  of  experts. 

Already  there  are  signs  that  the  democratic  element 
in  Parliament  is  weakening,  that  the  Cabinet  is  steaddy 
taking  to  itself  ever  wider  authority.  If  this  tendency 
profoundly  detrimental  as  it  must  be  to  the  interests  of 
libert'  is  to  be  limited  in  its  range,  there  must  be  a 
generous  delegation  of  powers  to  those  who  are  par- 
ticularly qualified  to  deal  with  difficult  branches  of 
business,  and  some  kind  of  representation  must  be 
admitted  from  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire. 

Another  reason  for  this  alteration  is  the  growing 
need  for  rapid  adjustment  to  changing  conditions.  Of 
course  all  periods  are  marked  by  change,  and  every  age 
is  one  of  transition,  since  life  itself  is  but  an  ever-renewed 
effort  to  clothe  the  body  and  soul  in  fresher  and  more 
appropriate  raiment ;  but  it  seems  at  least  likely  that  we 
are  entering  on  an  era  in  which  the  variations  of  circum- 
stance will  be  more  than  usually  frequent  and  exacting. 
And  for  such  an  age  we  shall  require  leaders  who  can 
declare  what  the  event  of  the  hour  may  portend,  and 
a  common  stock  of  information,  talent,  and  skill  on  which 
our  guides  and  tutors  may  draw  according  to  their 
needs.     The   nations   then  which  will  not  admit  new 
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Imperial  unity  have  in  view  can  be  easily  stated.    They 
are  to  bring  together  under  one  control  all  Imperial 
resources  for  purposes  of  defence,  to  make  the  policy  of 
the  Empire  march  with  its  military  strength,  so  that 
the  one  shall  always  be  equal  to  the  other,  and  to  ensure 
a  distribution  of  responsibility,  both  financial  and  moral, 
for  whatever    enterprise    the    Empire   ventures   upon. 
Now  these  things  imply  an  unlimited  responsibility  for 
defence  of  the  common  good,  so  that  Uterally,  under 
given  conditions,  the  authorities  may  call  on  all  the 
available  resources  of  men  and  money  in  every  part  of 
the  Empire  for  purposes  of  protection  against  a  threaten- 
ing foe.    It  is  useless  to  deny  that  this  is  to  make  a  large 
demand  on  the  generosity  of  those  communities  which 
have  hitherto  emphasiser  their  complete  independence 
and  right  of  self-government.    It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  lightly  sacrifice  their  present  freedom, 
even   though   it  may  have  certain  dangers,  to  enter 
into  such  a  closely  articulated  system,  and  to  incur  such 
responsibilities,  unless  assured  of  a  gain  at  least  equi- 
valent to  what  they  have  surrendered.     Indeed  they 
might  conceivably  say  that  no  boon  granted  by  the 
central  authorities  of  tie  Empire,  no  increase  of  security 
and  strength,  could  compensate  them  for  the  possibiUty 
of  being  drawn  into  all  sorts  of  Imperial  adventures. 
What  at  present  is  the  feeling  of  these  communities  on 
the   subject?    Concerning  Australia,   there  is  perhaps 
more  of  crystallised  opinion  on  the  matter  than  in  the 
other  Dominions.    For  Australia,  as  we  ^all  see  else- 
where, has  peculiar  problems.    She  has  a  small  popula- 
tion in  a  country  capable  of  maintaining  ten  or  twenty 
times  its  present  number.    She  is  confronted  by  possible 
perils  in  the  Pacific,  which  are  not  made  any  the  less 
imminent  by  her  desire  to  maintain  the  country  as  a 
preserve  for  the  white  race.    She  is,  in  fine,  vulnerable 
to  a  degree  not  perhaps  felt  by  some  of  the  other 
Dominions,  and  this  may  have  an  influence  on  her  judg- 
ment on  such  a  problem.    Yet  even  in  Australia  there 
is  scarcely  sufficient  definite  expression  of  opinion,  an 
apparent  lack  of  agreement  as  to  the  mode  of  bringing  in 
any  sharply  outlined  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation. 
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It  is  possible  that  a  majority  of  her  people  would  orefer 
to  travel  along  the  road  of  natural  evolution   to  ^Svl 

pressed  desire  to  undertake  anvthine  whirh  Sn  ^ 
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TJere  is  a  considerable  body  of  NatiXhst^  who  Ji     "' 
desiring   tce«S  „'*  ,?"*  advocating  and   perhaps  not 
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adopt  no  overt  means  of  altering  it.  And  they  do  not 
wish  to  link  themselves  more  closely  by  defined  bonds  to 
the  larger  Imperial  body,  partly  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  war,  partly  because  they  fear  lest  they  become 
passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  diplomatic  and 
financial  authorities  of  London.  These  are  facts  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  have  framed  an  ideal 
of  the  Empire  which  implies  a  corporate  union  cemented 
by  artificial  bonds.  None  of  us  will  disagree  as  to  the 
goal  we  have  m  view,  the  strengthening  of  all  those 
forces  which  make  for  unity  within  the  Empire.  But 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  accomplished, 
there  is  bound  to  be  much  difference  of  opinion.  And 
the  rational  course  of  action,  at  present,  is,  to  consider 
all  suggestions,  and  seek  after,  not  a  perfect  system, 
lor  such  a  system  does  not  exist,  but  that  form  of  change, 
if  change  be  needed,  which  is  the  least  objectionable  to 
the  larger  number  of  the  people  concerned,  and  yet  has 
the  promise  of  accomplishing  the  end  in  view. 

Yet  even  those  who,  both  in  the  Dominions  and  at  home, 
are  the  least  eager  for  any  sweeping  changes  in  our 
present  relations  would  agree  that  the  present  conditions 
are  by  no  means  ideal.  Whilst  we  have  within  the 
Empire  natural  resources  equal  to  practicjjly  any 
demand  that  the  present  and  the  future  may  make  upon 
them,  we  have  m  normal  peace  times  an  immense 
amount  of  poverty  and  distress  in  our  own  land,  whilst 
during  the  period  of  the  War,  though  our  Dominions 
alone  could  have  supplied  all  the  food-stuff  required  for 
consumption,  both  by  the  people  at  home  and  by  the 
military  forces  abroadf,  there  was  considerable  stringency 
felt  by  our  own  people  as  the  result  of  the  enemy ^ 
submarine  campaign.  In  other  words,  it  has  been 
proved  to  us  all  that  we  might,  under  conceivable  con- 
ditions, be  so  utterly  cut  off  from  our  sources  of  supply 
that  we  should  be  in  danger  of  starvation,  though  we 
had  unlii  ted  resources  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
Now  it  is  the  co-existence  of  these  two  sources  of  peril, 
the  one  arising  from  the  inequality  of  social  contHtion 
at  home,  with  the  poverty  of  the  masser  in  peace  time, 
always  before  us,  and  the  other  coming  from  our  dangerous 
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situation  in  time  of  war.  when  we  may  be  starved  into 
surrender  to  an  enemy,  which  has  led  some  of  our  thinkers 
to  question  the  whole  system  under  which  our  country 
has  lived  and  traded  for  the  last  sixty  years.  And 
that  we  may  mitigate  or  remove  these  dangers  we  are 
offered  vanous  plausible  suggestions. 

One  of  these  is  that  we  should  seek  after  a  condition 
of  economic  equilibrium,  a  static  poise,  in  which,  by  the 

nfifrr  ° Vk '''^''  *^^  '^'S^'*  "^^^"^^  °f  S°«l  and  theW 
measure  of  harm  may  accrue  to  all  concerned.   How  is  this 

♦K  ^l^uu'?''^^  -x  ^^"'  ^Wose  that  we  reject  altogethe? 
the  shibboleth  of  the  Cobdenite.  that  trade  ii  the  univeiSl 
n^nS  ^T^/  ^"^  recognise  it  as  a  source  not  only 
WnnlH  ,-f  \  1  perpetual  danger  to  the  community^ 
Would  It  not  then  be  wise  to  limit  strictly  the  area 
wherein  trade  niay  operate,  introduce,  in  fine,  an  entirely 
new  principle,  that  the  business  of  each  locality  shall  be 
to  make  the  things  that  locahty  has  to  consume  ?  This 
is,  of  course,  to  revolutionise  Victorian  ideas  of  com- 

S  m?n    I    V'  *°  Pn^^'^'^  on  Adam  Smith  and  the  host 

of  men  who  have  followed  in  his  steps,  and  to  deliberately 

return  to  a  condition  of  things,  not  indeed  new.  sinci 

t  has  often  prevailed  in  former   ages    and  in   manv 

bnfil'i'''   u'/'i*^j"^^  "r'  ^"d  ^^^"6^  *«  those  >d^ J 
believe  world  trade  to  be  of  some  importance  to  mankind 

assnmnfio?" Ti;  ^°^^^^^'   Pf^eeds  on  an  impossible 
assumption.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  economic  equi- 

Inv  nT;iT?t-^°'  ^  ^"?f'.an  infinitesimal  moment  in 
any  penod  of  time,  and  it  is  the  weirdest  of  dreams  to 
imagine  that  such  a  condition  can  ever  be  made  binding 
°"iiT?u^'?^'^  continuous  in  the  world.    What  BagehoJ 
called  the  Great  Commerce  has  come  to  stay,  so  lone  as 
our  present  civilisation  endures,  and  the  movement  of 
mankind  seems  to  be.  not  in  the  direction  of  restriction 
certainly  not  towards  a  return  to  primitive  conditions' 
where  each  village  made  all  that  it  might  require   but 
to  ever  more  intricate,  complex,  and  yet  efficient  methods 
production  and  distribution  for  the  whole  civilised 
worid.    Economic  equilibrium  can  only  mean  stagnancy 
where  it  is  continued  for  a  length  of  time.    TheoscUla- 
tions  of  commerce  are  scarcely  ever  such  as  to  seriously 
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endanger  the  relative  equilibrium  of  the  world  forces 
but  there  is  no  gyroscope  yet  invented  which  can  prevent 
them  conung,  or  can  ensure  man  against  the  real  perils 
which  they  bring. 

That  road  then  seems  closed  to  us.  Whatever 
alterations  may  be  made  in  the  policy  of  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, It  is  certain  that  there  will  be  no  deliberate  effort 
made  to  so  restrict  commerce  as  to  reduce  it  again  to 
barter  between  small  village  communities,  and  though 
the  evils  brought  about  by  the  movements  of  trade  over 
the  worid  are  great,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  far 
outweighed  by  the  advantages  which  have  accrued 
thereby  to  the  average  citizen  of  all  civilised  lands 
But  does  this  mean  that  the  commercial  system  of  the 
Empire  is  to  be  left  exactly  where  it  has  been  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  no  attempt  made  to  alter  or  amend 
those  defects  which  have  been.^so  often  pointed  out  in 
recent  years  bv  critics  of  the  system?  Has  it  not 
become  a  moral  duty,  in  view  of  the  need  for  Imperial 
consolidation,  to  so  change  our  fiscal  system  as  to  produce 
a  greater  degree  of  cohesion  amongst  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  Empire  ? 

But  here  one  should  surely  call  a  halt  to  point  out 
that,  important  as  these  matters  may  be,  they  are  not 
essentially  questions  of  ethics,  but  of  political  judgment 
of  that  expediency  which  is  the  legitimate  criterion  of 
many  political  and  business  matters.    At  least  they  are 
connected  only  in  a  secondary  degree  with  ethics.    If  it 
were  demonstrated  that  the  system  of  Protection,  for 
instance,  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  Empire, 
then  even  those  who,  by  reason  of  inclination  or  mental 
conviction,  dislike  the  system,  would  probably  feel  com- 
pelled to  adopt  it.    For  they  would  acknowledge  that  the 
continuance  of  the  Empire  is  of  paramount  importance 
u)r  the  maintenance  of  ethical  values  ah-eady  obtained. 
Therefore,  any  fissiparous  tendency  of  legislation,  even  if 
It  meant  no  more  than  a  refusal  to  take  decisive  action, 
which  imperilled  these  values,  these  people  would  meet 
with  hostility.    For  they  would  agree  that  the  mainten- 
wice  of  the  greater  good,  represented  presumably  by  the 
Empire,  is  of  primary  importance.    Better  a  less  perfect 
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n^n.!^?^""'  ?^^"»ng  it  to  be  so.  with  the  organ  for  the 

oSTn  ^^'  '""'^^  ^^^  consequent  destruction  of  the 
organ  whereby  good  was  to  be  done.  Such  a  choice  i^ 
S  hfc  ^^T'l^y*  °^"^essity.  by  the  statesman.  It  is  part 
?L^  7n  .1,*°  """-^^  T^  distinctions  and  to  act  up^ 
ir  -KrJ^  "  this  sense  then  the  question,  of  Free  Tr?de 
Anl^^"'  "»ay  become  a  moral  question,  but  in  no  other 
And  the  proposition  that  the  continuance  of  the  Empfre 

hii?P'S^r!  ?r  ^"/  P^icular  economic  theory  ?r^ 
highly  debatable,  that  he  would  be  a  bold  mL  wh^ 
declared  his  allegiance  to  one  side  or  the  othSTn  Tws 
final  and  absolute  sense.    For  indeed  there  is  no  DerSt 
economic  theory,  either  for  us  or  any  o  her  peopTe 
Each  has  its  defects  and  its  coirespondbg  aSvSes' 
J^^i  ^^Jtesman  must  weigh  them  and,  so  fir  as  he  c^ 
e?tt  to  fi'SS  ^'t^^  *°  particular' instances  without 
^A^^S  Ih    ^  ^u  *^^°^  completely  satisfactory. 
As  to  the  merits  of  Free  Trade  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  there  are  some  of  them  which  a?eunS 
able  even  the  zealous  Protectionist  gener^y  aSmkW 

Mankind  TttT.T'^.if  .^?.^^  ^'  adva^t""^ 
manKind.  if  it  be  true  that  the  world  has  otIv  bepn 
enabled  to  make  its  fortune  during    he  kst  hundrS 

rrii^'tJie"?ih*r  *'^*  ^-^^^'^^^^^f^^^^e 

fhr^.rT  1^^  ^'""^y  y^*^  ^'■o™  the  new  conditions 
than  any  other  nation,  and  there  are  many  comDetent 
authonties  who  hold  that  this  is  direSfy  ytnSwe 
^J^^  acc^eptance  of  the  Cobdenite  doctrine  It  hal 
meant  that  our  population  has  had  a  vast  supdIv  Sf 
cheap  and  wholesome  food  always  at  commanS  a  fart 

coLnTrn7^"i  ?v)^^  'y^'  °"*»^°^  ^bThave  Siy 
Sf  ?Se  ?or^   7  ^^  lifo  meant  for  the  poor  in  the  dajr? 

fncrlase  of  tho  n.'^  ^\^^  ."i^"^"*  ^^  ^"^  ''^^^^^ 
Jh^f  If  K         •    "^tional  wealth,  an  increase  so  vast 

\ht^l  ^'  '•aised  perceptibly  the  standard  of  life^OT 
the  whole  population  many  degrees  above  that  mliS 
m  former  times,  and  it  has  been  coexistent  with  a S 

trace,  so  that  up  to  the  tune  of  the  War  we  were  recoffniJS 
as  the  nchest  nation  in  the  world.     This  U  n^tTb^ 
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I^^n^of  \^  r^  economic  theory,  and  when  we  hear  a 
man  of  the  learning  and  sagacity  of  Lord  Bryce  teU  us 
that  It  IS  doubtfiJ  whether  on'^any  other  ^stem  we 
could  have  carried  to  a  successfulMssue  the  gSLitic 
financial  tasks  laid  upon  us  by  the  War  it  is  at  S 

^'^X.S^r  K^^'"'"  *°  ^^^^*^t«  before  we  chaJie  the 
method  which  has  served  us  thus  far  so  weU.    S  we 

by  m^mg  any  change  in  this  respect,  gain  still  ereaTe; 
SiTn^^'  ^^\  ^^  °?^y  ^'  decided  with  ceS 
?Jh!?  7^°*^r..*°  ^  ^^^  ^^^ge  made,  if  made  it  ^ 
to  be,  and  watch  its  effects  over  a  period  of  years. 

f  ,mf  0I  .  ^^^^  ^'■^^  ^^^^^  was  proclaimed  in  Cobden's 
time  almost  as  a  religion,  may  and  even  does  mean  un- 
restricted  competition,  with  the  consequeSHrSSilSg  o 
the  weak  and  the  exploitation  of  the^feebler  units  by 
the  stronger.  It  undoubtedly  strengthens  the  stroiS^ 
as  all  unrestricted  warfare  is  likely  tl  do.  but  it  lea^s 
nowAn  TT.-*"-  "'"'"y.  °^  *^«  unscrupulous  and  the 
^ZtJ^i^J^V^  "^"t!"  *^^  ^^  of  trade  in  labour 
where   the   State   or    the    Trade    Union  has   had   to 

har^shbf  LTc7^''V^\.*^^^  ^^^"^^  --'^-^  4ains? 
hardships  mflicted  by  his  more  skilled  competitor 
This  may  be  countered  by  the  statement  that  trade 
IS  mutual  service,  but  that  Wt  of  commerce  is  not  a 
complete  picture;  the  other  sGe  of  it  that  of  coXt 
.s  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  with  entirely  FrL  Trad"  h^^ 
weaker  must  succumb.  y  *  xw  iraae  tne 

Nor  canit  be  said  that  Free  Trade  has  stopped  the 
development  of  the  larger  conflicts  of  life.  m^SS  ti^e 
tojm  of  Cobden.  and  on  the  understanding  S  Ttrldl 
«  mutual  service,  and  that  freedom  to  tride  is  HkeK^to 
become  umvei^.  it  is  at  least  possible  that  orgaSsS 
commerce  would  tend  to  miite  natW.  and  tous  |re^ 
«  JT*^t»«»»  of  wars.  Hitherto  it  has  not  sKdv 
affected  he  combative  disposition  of  man  and  the  S 
TntLT^^  **  "v!^*"^  ^  ^^  and  goven^ed  by  econ^ 

ivL  t?    Pi^*?*-  ,  Besides  this  it  is  perhaps  a  defect  in 

s^ch  n^  ^'^^  ^^"y  ^?*  "  throws^anSactun'^^^ 
such  prominence  as  the  main  employment  of  the  conrnunflv 
Ignoring  the  truth  that  after^J^man  m^'X^ety* 
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live  by  the  land,  and  there  is  a  growing  body  of  opinion 
which  repudiates  the  idea  that  life  should  be  entirely 
conditioned  by  manufacturing  ideals  and  interests. 

It  has  further  been  suggested  by  thoughtful  men  that 
smce  Free  Trade  is  but  a  licence  to  trespass  on  each  other's 
economic  field,  prohibitions  should  be  published,  by  general 
consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  so  that  each  inight  know 
the  limits  within  which  freedom  of  action  is  to  be  allowed 
and  be  saved  from  the  peril  of  going  beyond  them.  This 
is  a  plausible  idea,  on  certain  conditions.  If  the  limits 
marked  out  at  any  period  could  be  regarded  as  binding  for 
perpetuity,  if  the  parties  interested— nations  or  em»  jes— 
could  be  compelled  by  some  superior  authority  to  keep 
rigidly  to  their  own  boundaries,  or  if  the  desire  to  keep  to 
this  line  were  general  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  it  is 
then  believable  that  some  such  scheme  might  meet  with 
approval  and  a  measure  of  success.  But  as  all  these  are 
impossible  suppositions,  it  is  idle  to  hope  that  the  scheme 
of  universally  recognised  boundaries  for  trade  will  be 
acceptable  or  practicable.  The  Power  entirely  disinter- 
ested in  such  delimitation,  and  yet  strong  enough  to  enforce 
its  will  upon  others,  has  not  yet  appeared.  Then  again  it 
is  pointed  out  that  trade  unrestricted  is  one  of  the  most 
provocative  agents  for  war.  Nations  now  fight  for  markets 
as  well  as  for  dynasties,  and  all  the  philosophy,  such  as 
It  IS,  of  Mr.  Norman  Angell,  has  not  convinced  men  that 
markets  are  not  worth  fighting  for.  Free  Trade  then  is 
not  an  ideally  perfect  economic  system.  It  has  its  defects 
and  men  are  at  present  keenly  conscious  of  its  shortcomings' 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  ^  ' 

By  a  considerable  number  of  our  countrymen  it  is  said 
that  a  return  to  the  system  of  Protection,  in  a  modified 
or  complete  form,  would  remove  some  of  the  grosser  defects 
m  the  present  life  of  the  Empire.  It  would  produce  a 
closer  union  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
would  beneficially  affect  our  population  at  home  Iw  re^ 
ducmg  the  pressure  of  life  in  the  cities,  would  rehabilitate 
the  countn^side  through  the  impetus  given  to  agriculture, 
and  would,  in  the  long-run.  afford  a  more  equable  dis- 
tribution of  trade  over  the  United  Kingdom,  making 
employment  more  regular  and  the  conditions  of  life  less 
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JJ?ZdWH^^  TT^  °^  ^^  population.    Let  us  consider 
SmSS  K  V  ?^  .suggestions.    One  truth  genS 
admitted  by  this  tune  is  that,  at  present,  and  Snt?  the 
time  comes,  if  ever,  when  States  have  pas^  tevond 
the  nuhtary  to  the  mdustrial  condition,  fi^  Si^ 
must  have  some  cognisance  of  the  milita^^  ^S 
j^  weU  as  the  commercial,  needs  of  the  comS^S  toS 
they  ^e  apphed.    It  is  at  least  doubtful  whe&CT^ 
ever  dioulcf  be  r«noved  from  aU  relation  to  otiS^  f^ns 
of  activity,  whether  it  should  be  given  such  UbSy  S 
It  may  go  whither  it  wiU.  unaffected  by  the  cS  ^d 
needs  of  other  elements  in  the  communS^lie     S^thT^ 
who  are  loremost  in  advocating  a  change  in  oiu^DreaS? 
modes  of  tiadmg  base  their  argument,  n^  ^  ^  ^S 
of  commercial  profit  alone,  but  on  these  takeJ  h^n 
rmction  with  the  military  and  poUtical  neSes  whS 
arise  out  of  our  Imperial  positio^  We  caSdo  jSS 
to  the  arguments  for  such  an  alteration  as  is  ^^% 
we  do  not  bear  this  in  mind.  aesuea.  it 

thJ^^  ^  ^^P  *®"  "I  ^y  legislation  towards  unifyine 
the  Empire  by  means  of  Protection  must  be  the^ffi 

leF^i  "%  ""P?"*"^  Soods  from  countn^  ?S 
the  Empu-e.  Exceptions  may  be  made  in  the  case  of 
some  or  all  of  those  nations  which  are  n^w  o^^^ 

L^^J^tffl^^  I -^^%^| 

o^^e-t^e^E^-  fif  S^t^a^^fSeeT^^ 

wrJ"s,r?i^'  '^^^  ?^  '^^  ^S^^^Emp^' 

What  will  be  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  iSp  «# 
action?  WeU.  if  a  preference T^giv^toth^'e^rtl 
to  this  country  so  that  wheat  and  other  thinS^m?hito 

bnSf -.P^^  ^°'''  ^  "°*  V^^'  exclu^f  frCm  thd? 
lands,  it  will  mean  a  considerable  reduction  at  fS^rt  in  ♦?! 

TTif-l^^^.^'^'^  *»^  broulKto  tte  ^^kSl 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  reduSion  in  amomrt  ^11 
?^25*  there  is.  at  first,  less  to  seU  to  the  puMc  wlS 
deceased  supplies  the  price  of  the  food  an(f  oth^  tWn« 
sold  wiU.  of  course,  rise,  as  the  demand  wiTbe.^^S^ 

Bntam  win  be  correspondingly  £arer.  and  the  m^S 
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six  children  to  feed  will  realise  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  his  sovereign  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
his  boyhood.    There  will  therefore  at  first  be  less  money 
to  sprad  on  goods,  the  demand  for  such  goods  will  be 
smaUer,  and  there  will  consequently  ensue  a  decrease,  no 
one  can  say  to  what  extent,  in  the  amount  of  employment 
offered  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country.    Tms  will 
follow  also,  because  the  increased  cost  of  Uving  will  probably 
force  a  rise  in  wages,  assuming  that  the  amount  of  business 
is  such  as  to  be  greater  than  the  labour  market  at  the  time 
can  meet.    With  the  rise  in  wages  there  will  come  an 
increased  cost  in  production— boots,  clothes,  fenders,  doors, 
tables,  and  carpets  will  cost  more  to  make,  since  the  wages 
of  the  worker  have  had  to  be  increased.    Preference  then 
at  first,  no  one  can  say  for  how  long,  will  spell  higher  prices 
for  all  things  and  less  employment.    That  is  one  side  of  the 
balance-sheet.    Now  let  us  look  at  the  other.    Having  pre- 
sumably prohibited  foreign  imports,  that  is,  having  said  to 
Germany  or  to  any  other  county,  "  You  shall  only  send  your 
stuff  here  for  sale  on  terms  laid  down  by  us,  say,  when  you 
have  paid  a  tax  of  four  shillings  on  every  pound's  worth  of 
goods,"  there  will  be  much  less  cheap  stuff  in  the  shops  and 
stores  for  our  people  to  buy.    But  there  are  many  things 
which  men  and  women  must  have,  and  if  ^ey  are  not 
brought  in  from  abroad,  then  our  people  must  set  to  work 
to  make  them  for  themselves.    There  ought  then  to  be  an 
increased  demand  for  such  goods  from  our  own  people,  and 
what  we  have  lost  in  cheap  buying,  through  stoppin£  free 
imports  from  other  countries,  we  might  regain  by  mere,  jed 
demand  from  the  people  at  home  for  goods  that  we  can 
produce.    Then  also  the  Dominions  are  likely  to  be  much 
more  thickly  populated  during  the  next  fifty  years.    That 
will  mean  the  opening  up  of  new  land,  more  farms,  and 
a  greater  supply  of  com  produced  there.    Hence  they  wiD 
have  more  com  to  sell  to  us,  and  in  a  short  time  they  dfiould 
be  able  to  supply  us  with  as  much  as  we  are  taking  now 
from  the  markets  of  the  world.    But  if  they  are  to  grow  in 
population  and  wealth  to  that  extent,  they  will,  of  course, 
be  able  to  buy  much  more  of  the  stuff  that  we  can  sell, 
so  that  we  might  gain  from  the  Dominions  what  we  are 
losing  by  our  sacrifice  of  other  markets.    It  may  be  argued 
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that  Canada  will,  some  time,  consume  most  of  her  owa 
com,  as  America  does  even  now.  But  that  time  is  far 
distant,  if  ever  it  comes,  and  we  may  reasonably  think 
that  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  Domimons  will  have  much 
natural  produce  to  sell  to  us. 

A  consideration  is  also  urged  which  may  be  noted 
here,  though  it  will  be  developed  more  fully  later,  in 
deahng  with  another  form  of  proposal  for  affecting  the 
same  end.  If  the  Dominions  were  to  consent  to  the 
imposition  of  a  graduated  tax  for  purposes  of  Imperial 
Defence,  their  contribution  would  steadily  increase  with 
their  increase  in  wealth.  This  would  permit  of  the 
pressure  of  taxation  for  Imperial  purposes  on  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  bemg  steadily  reduced,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  revenue  from  the  Dominions, 
so  that  the  people  of  Britam  would  to  that  extent  gain 
thereby.  This  ought  to  be  the  case,  and  with  reduced 
taxation  at  home  and  increased  taxation  in  the  Dommions 
for  Imperial  purposes,  and  with  growing  markets  within 
the  Empire,  it  is  at  least  arguable  that  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  would  at  last  regain  what  they 
have  sacrificed  by  the  surrender  of  Free  Trade,  and  would 
also  presumably  be  helpmg  to  create  a  uwted  Eiiipire. 

Having  glanced  at  some  of  the  arguments  ior  and 
agamst  the  proposed  change,  let  us  look  at  some  more 
general  considerations.     From  certain  quarters  it  has 
been  urged  that  if  we  are  to  have  Protection  in  any  form. 
It  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  it  within  the  borders  of 
one  country,  as  withm  the  limits  of  the  Empire.    Thus 
It  may  be  desirable  to  protect  Luton  from  London, 
Devonshire  from  Lancashire.    The  idea  is,  and  there  is 
some  justification  for  it,  that  the  pressure  of  the  large 
town  and  city  on  the  smaller  community  has  in  recent 
years,  since  the  development  of  cheap  transport,  destroyed 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  our  own  islands.    Athy 
and  Carlow  have  suffered  badly  from  competition  with 
Dublin;    Uppinjgham    or     Sileby    may    be     seriously 
damaged  by  Leicester;  whilst  London  is  simply  a  vast 
abscess  which  spreads  itself  over  the  country  and  sucks 
into  its  own  diseased  area  ever  more  and  more  of  those 
independent  small  communities  which  were  once  the 
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pride  of  the  English  countryside.  Logically  there  is 
no  reason  why,  if  Tariffs  are  good  against  another 
coiintry,  they  may  not  be  good  against  another  town,  and 
that  brings  us  back  to  the  octroi  of  the  Continent,  and 
would  certainly  tend  to  the  creation  of  habits  of  exclusive- 
ness  perhaps  more  prejudicial  than  any  of  the  evils 
associated  with  our  present  Lystem.  It  is  said  that 
Dacca  has  been  ruined  Dy  Manchester,  and  if  the  principle 
of  self-preservation  in  trade  is  to  rule,  it  would  seem 
feasible  and  fair  that  Dacca  should  plead  for  an  embargo, 
much  beyond  any  at  present  allowed,  on  all  goods  from 
Manchester  to  India. 

Now  the  Protectionist  must  face  this  question  fairly. 
Why  is  the  State  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  unit  ?  Wiy 
not  regard  Ulster  as  a  unit,  or  Connaught  or  Scotland 
and  have  barriers  built  against  intrusion  from  without, 
for  the  protection  of  these  societies  ?  Of  course  the 
answer  is  simple  enough,  that  you  can  only  create  a 
State  bjr  making  of  it  one  fiscal  entity,  because  othervrise 
there  might  be  frequent  conflicts  of  interest  between  the 
elements  of  the  community,  of  city  against  city,  as 
in  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance,  and  there  would  be  no 
central  authority  to  arbitrate  between  them.  But  if 
we  mentally  divorce  the  fiscal  question  from  the  political 
problem,  we  may  fairly  ask  the  Protectionist  to  push 
his  principle  to  the  extreme,  and  compare  its  results  in 
such  a  case  with  the  working  of  the  opposite  principle 
at  its  extreme,  weighing  the  advantages  accruing  to 
either.  And  on  the  point  of  universality  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Free  Trader  has  the  best  of  the  argument. 
He  is  presumably  willing  to  sdlow  his  principle  to  be 
carried  to  its  furthest  point  of  logical  development, 
even  to  the  destruction  and  elimination  of  certain  in- 
dustries, on  the  ground  that  the  profit  to  the  community 
at  large  outweighs  these  disadvantages.  Here  then  are 
tvro  opposed  systems  of  commercial  relation^p  in 
intercourse.  Both  of  them  have  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. Of  the  two  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  Free 
Trade  is  the  more  ideal  system,  if  it  can  be  worked. 
Men  of  good  jud^ent  say  that  it  has  worked  well,  and 
point  to  the  existing  conditions  as  proof.    But  other 
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men  of  equal  sanity  and  experience  are  dissatisfied  with 
it,  and  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  complete 
change.  Whether  their  proposed  scheme  will  reaUy 
bring  all  the  gains  they  suggest  no  one  as  yet  can  say. 
But  it  can,  and  probably  will,  be  tried,  and  even  those 
who  are  doubtful  wiU  yet  hope  that  its  results  may  prove 
beneficial  to  the  Empire.  . 

There  is,   however,   a  projected  alteration  m  the 
faiperial  Constitution  which,  though   it  has  not  yet 
iBceived  the  attention  it  deserves,  has  a  direct  and  m(»t 
important  bearing  on  our  future  relations  with   the 
Dominions.    Hitherto  we  have   tacitly   assumed   that 
the  question  of  Tariffs,  the  argument  for  and  agamst 
Protection,   is  the  ultimate  issue  involved  when    dis- 
cussing the  internal  relations  of  the  Commonwealth. 
But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Dominions  have 
daimed,  and  exercise,  the  right  of  legislating  on  Tariff 
questions,  in  accord  with  their  own  judpment  and  mterest 
This  appUes  as  between  the  separa^    Dominions,  and 
also  as  between  each  Dominion  and  Great  Britain.    This 
policy  at  the  time  of  its  inauguration  was  entirely  opposed 
to  adl  the  traditions  of  Colonial  Government.    Yet  it 
has  worked  extraordmarily  weU  for  the  Empire  up  to 
now.    It  seemed  possible  that  it  might  entail  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Imperial  fabric.     Experience  has  shown 
that  such  fears  were  groundless ;  from  which  one  may 
surely  infer  that  the  continuity  of  the  Empire  is  not 
dependent  on  any  particular  fiscal  system.     Whidiever 
theory  we  swear  by  can  be  made  workable  by  the  m- 
telligence  of  traders  and  statesmen.    Neither  Free  Trade 
nor  Tariffs  made  the  Empire.    Neither  Free  Trade  nor 

Tariffs  will  destroy  it.  ,..../«* 

But  the  War  has  brought  mto  the  forefront 
another  matter,  hitherto  partially  or  wholly  obsciurcd. 
For  the  Colonies  have  been  confronted  with  a  fact, 
not  new  to  their  statesmen,  but  new  to  many  of  their 
people  in  its  present  acute  form.  They  now  under- 
stand that  whUst  they  have  large  control  over  such 
matters  as  Immigration.  Tariffs,  and  even  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  Fleets,  they  have  practically  no 
control  over  the  issues  of  peace  and  war.    And  it  may  be 
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that  the  really  vital  question  for  the  immediate  future 
is  not  the  Protectionist  controversy,  at  least  not  alone, 
but  the  question  whether  the  Dominions  shall  remain 
in  the  future  what  they  have  been  in  the  past,  inde- 
pendent and  self-govemmg  communities  in  all  matters 
excepting  that  which  is  by  far  the  most  vital  of  all,  their 
abstention  from  or  participation  in  the  wars  of    the 
Empire.     And  it  is  at  least  unlikely  that  nations,  so 
self-conscious   and    so   vigorous,   should   in   this   mort 
important  of  all  national  interests  remain  entirely  devod 
of  active  control  over  their  own  destiny.     If,  at  the  cloje 
of  this  War,  when  the  Imperial  Conference  meets  agah, 
the  voice  of  the  Dominions  is  h  ard,  through  their  rt:pK- 
sentatives,  asking  for  an  explicit  statement  of  the  exteit 
to  which  they  are  impUcated  in  any  wars  which  Britan 
may  wage  in  the  future,  what  answer  will  be  given  by 
our  statesmen  ?    There  is  no  question  more  likely  :o 
cause  searching  of  heart  to  our  political  leaders  of  the 
future  than  this.    Of  course  it  is  possible  to  say  tha: 
there  can  never  be  a  question  of  Britain  engaging  in  a 
war  of  which  the  Dominions  would  entirely  disapprove. 
Before  war  was  declared  there  would  be  consultation 
with  accredited  representatives,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
Dominions  would  be  carefully  considered.    But  will  this 
satisfy  the  men  who  are  to  legislate  for  the  future  of  these 
young  nations  ?     For  it  has  been  already  proved  that 
conferences  are  of  little  practical  value  in  times  of  crisis, 
that  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  a  conference  of 
representatives  at  short  notice.     And  yet  with  Diplomacy 
doing  all  that  it  can  to  avert  war,  the  world  may  be 
plunged   into  strife  within  forty-eight  hours.      In  what 
way  then  can  we  meet  the  just  claims  of  the  Dominions, 
that  they  should  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  decision  of 
their  own  destiny  in  regard  to  peace  and  war  ? 

There  is  one  method  which  appears  to  be  as  effective 
as  it  is  simple.  Why  not  tell  tne  Dominions  that  they 
mus^  be  responsible  for  their  own  Foreign  Affairs,  de- 
ciding independently  whether  they  will  mauce  war  or  keep 
the  peace  ?  Let  tlieir  Foreign  Policy  be  a  thing  apart 
from  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Britain.  Happily  or  other- 
wise, this  is  an  impossible  solution.    The  reason  why  we 
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cannot  do  this — still  more  pertinent,  why  the  Dominions 
will  not  do  it  for  themselves — is  that' it  would  entail 
ultimate  separation  of  the  Dominions  from  the  Empire. 
In  healing  the  wounded  limb  you  would  destroy  the 
body — a  kind  of  surgery  common  enough  with  quacks, 
but  not  favoured  by  qualified  physicians.  For  suppose 
such  a  step  were  taken,  then  information  to  that  effect 
must  be  commimicated  to  the  Governments  of  other 
nations.  These  Governments  would  then  communicate 
direct  with  the  authorities  of  the  Dominions,  sending 
Ambassadors  to  Ottawa  or  Melbourne  instead  of  to 
London,  making  treaties  and  compacts  with  them  irre- 
spective of  the  effect  such  arrangements  might  have  on 
the  policy  of  the  British  people.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment would  then  be  obliged  to  declare  publicly  that  they 
could  accept  no  responsibility  for  the  actions  of  the 
Dominion  Governments,  over  which  they  now  had  no 
control.  Inevitably,  then,  whatever  the  value  of  the 
sentimental  ties  between  Britain  and  the  Dominions, 
Canada.  Australia,  or  South  Africa  would  then  be  as 
distinctly  separate  nations,  sundered  from  all  serious 
political  connection  with  Great  Britain,  as  is  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  And  these  consequences 
would  bo  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Dominions, 
who  have  made  it  abundantly  manifest  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  separate  from  the  Empire,  but  desire  to  remain 
an  integral  part  of  the  Imperial  structure,  being  prepared 
indeed  to  pay  heavily  for  that  privilege.  It  is  useless 
then  to  think  of  finding  a  way  out  of  a  tangled  situation 
by  this  process,  which  is  but  another  iorm  of  the  old 
theory  tliat  the  Colonies  would,  when  it  suited  them. 
cu*  the  painter,  and  voyage  on  their  own  track. 

1  here  is.  however,  another  way  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty, supported  by  many  of  those  who  are  eager  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Empire  by  Tariff  arrange- 
ments. Why  should  we  not  have  a  certain  number 
of  representatives  from  each  of  the  Dominions  sitting  in 
the  present  Imperial  Parliament  ?  Such  representatives 
would,  of  course,  vote  only  on  Imperial  questions.  They 
would  not  be  a^ed  to  deliberate  on  the  local  affairs 
belonging     <  the  internal  policy  of  Britain,  precisely  as 
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our  House  of  Commons  does  not  legislate  on  the  domestic 
business  of  Canada  or  Australia.  But  then  let  it  be 
understood  that  this  means  two  Legislatures  sitting  in 
the  one  House — that  devoted  to  the  concerns  of  Britain, 
and  that  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole.  And  yet  this  Parliament  would  be  responsible 
to  the  electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  which, 
at  its  will,  can  dismiss  it  and  call  another.  Suppose 
then  that  the  policy  advocated  by  this  Assembly,  when 
sitting  as  an  Imperial  Legislature,  is  not  favoured  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  commends  itself  to  the  Dominions. 
The  policy  will  be  rejected,  and  the  Dominions  will  have 
no  right  of  redress.  Or  suppose  that  the  pohcy  of  Social 
Reform  advocated  by  the  Parliament  sitting  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  carried,  though  it  is  known 
that  the  extra  financial  burdens  this  involves  may  mean 
the  stinting  of  the  necessary  supplies  for  Imperial  De- 
fence. There  are  then  two  different  policies,  one  of  which 
destroys  the  other,  passed  by  two  Assemblies  sitting  in 
the  one  Parliament— a  condition  of  things  which  would 
finally  nullify  all  attempts  at  Governmental  legislation. 
The  danger  then  of  the  Dominion  Representative  scheme 
is  a  real  one :  it  would  duplicate  Parliament,  and  might 
easily  produce  a  deadlock  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
conduct  of  business  in  the  Empire. 

If,  then,  the  Colonies  are  not  to  become  independent 
Governments  with  a  separate  Foreign  Policy  of  their 
own,  if  further  the  method  of  concurrent  representation 
in  the  one  House  is  likely  to  be  ineffective  and  dangerous, 
is  there  any  other  settlement  of  the  question  which 
promises  to  prove  successful?  What  we  seek  is  some 
arrangement  which  will  give  to  the  Dominions  an  equal 
right,  with  the  United  Kingdom,  to  decide  on  the  issues 
of  peace  and  war.  And  the  best  arrangement  hitherto 
suggested  socms  to  be  that  formulated  by  Mr.  Curtis 
in  The  Problem  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  must  be 
brought  into  e.vistontc  a  distinctly  Imperial  Parliament, 
separate  from  the  existing  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kmgdom.  fully  representative  of  the  Dominions,  and 
including  in  its  membership  those  various  Public  Offices 
which   now  deal  witli  Foreign  Affairs.     This  Imiierial 
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Parliament  and  Cabinet  would  have  the  management 
of  sdl  business  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole,  and  would  exercise  complete  cwitrol  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  Empire.  The  existing  Parliament 
would  be  restricted  to  the  management  of  British  affairs, 
precisely  as  the  Legislature  at  Ottawa  is  confined  to  deal- 
ing with  the  concerns  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  There 
would  thus  be  created  two  distinct  Parliament?;,  ha.ving 
their  respective  spheres  of  activity,  sitting  in  different 
Chambers.  And  these,  along  with  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ments, meeting  in  the  Dominion  centres,  would  ^ord 
representation  to  the  Dominions  as  well  as  to  Britain 
in  the  conduct  of  Imperial  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  is.  briefly,  the  scheme  which  seems  predestined 
to  hold  the  field  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  seriously 
concerned  about  our  Imperial  future.  Perhaps  the 
first  question  arising  in  the  mind  of  a  British  citizen 
on  looking  at  this  scheme  will  be,  What  representation 
has  the  senior  partner  in  this  Assembly  ?  And  the 
answer  is,  that  adequate  representation  is  secured  by 
the  fact  that  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the 
War  Office,  the  India  Office,  and  the  Colonial  Office, 
each  of  which  is  controlled  for  the  time  being  by  a  states- 
man chosen  from  the  British  House  of  Commons,  would 
form  the  British  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  An 
arrangement  of  this  kind  would  ensure  that  Forei^fn 
Policy  and  Finance,  which  can  never  be  profitably  dis- 
sociated, would  each  receive  attention  from,  and  would 
be  controlled  by.  the  same  body.  The  second  question 
to  be  asked  is  equally  vital.  What  share  are  the  Dominions 
to  take  in  the  financing  of  Foreign  Policy — that  is,  the 
issues  of  peace  and  war — when  they  have  been  given 
their  share  in  its  control  ?  No  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  a  good  war-cry.  No  authority  without 
responsibility  is  an  equally  good  principle.  And  the 
answer  is,  that  this  Imperial  Parliament  would  have 
the  power  to  enforce  taxation  on  the  Dominions,  for 
purposes  of  Defence,  precisely  as  the  present  Parliament 
can  enforce  taxation  on  the  population  of  the  British  Isles. 
That  is.  they  would  have  the  right  to  actually  distrain 
lor  taxes  on  the  proi)erty  of  any  citizen  of  the  Entire, 
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whether  he  lived  in  Toronto,  Sydney,  or  London.  Now 
It  was  the  refusal  of  the  American  colonists,  in  a  situation 
^n?ost  precisely  analocous.  to  acknowledge  this  right 
which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  American  Colonies.  Are  we 
going  to  make  the  same  blunder,  to  do  again  precisely 
what  led  to  such  disastrous  results  under  George  ill.  ? 

But  there  is  a  difference,  the  cases  are  not  absolutely 
similar.    For  the  Americans  rebelled  against  bemg  taxed 
without   their  consent.    Under  this  projected   scheme 
the  Dominions  would  be  taxed  by  a  Parliament  in  which 
they  were  represented  by  men  whom  they  had  them- 
selves elected.    No  such  objection  could  be  raised  by 
the  Dominions  against  taxes  imposed  by  a  Parliament  in 
which  they  had  an  equal  share  with  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    And  yet  there  are  perplexities  here 
:u°j/°''  ^°^  ^^^^^   taxation  be  equitably  fixed  for 
the  dmerent  Dominions  ?    How  arrange  that  they  may 
contnbute  their  just  quota,  but  no  more,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  defensive  forces  of  the  Empire?    Only 
bv  making  the  taxation  proportional  to  the  population 
ot  the  respective  Dominions,  having  relation  always  to 
the  taxable  capacity  of  each.    Such  taxable  capacity 
could  be  discovered  by  qualified  assessors,  working  over 
a  penod  of  years.    They  would  be  able  to  strike  a  rough 
balance  for  each  Dominion,  recognising  that  there  are 
differences,  as,  for  instance,  between  South  Africa  and 
Austraha,  arising  from  the  character  of  the  population 
and  yet  coming  as  near  to  absolute  equity  as  in  the  assess- 
ment of  our  own  people  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State. 
Here  then  is  the  principle  by  which  authority  and 
responsibility    may  be  fairly  shared  between   the   Do- 
minions and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  issue  of  peace 
and  war  made  to  depend  on  the  joint  action  of  both 
But  then  is  it  likely  that  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  consent  to  surrender  their  complete  control  of  Foreign 
Policy?     Will   they  agree  to  their  ancient   House  of 
Commons  being  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  Dominion 
Parliament,  dealing  exclusively  with  the  business  of  the 
British  Isles,  even  to  Secure  such  a  ilesirable  end  as  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire  ? 

Unquestionably  it  is  a  great  surrender,  a  kind  of 
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abdication  which  average  human  nature  bitterly  resents. 
And  it  wUl  not  be  easy  to  convince  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain  that  the  gain  promised  equals  the  sacrifice 
demanded.  Yet  it  is  along  such  lines  that  any  scheme 
of  Imperial  Unity  must  proceed.  And  if  the  Dominions 
surrender  their  present  immunity  from  taxation  for 
Imperial  purposes,  they  will  have  made  a  sacrifice  pro- 
portionally as  great  as  that  asked  for  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Britain.  The  proposal  is  not  an  impossible  one. 
It  ought  to  be  considered  on  its  merits.  If  the  Dominions 
are  to  take  their  ^are  in  the  burdens  of  Empire,  if  they 
are  to  do  their  part  in  the  political  education  of  the 
backward  races  of  the  Empire,  they  must  be  called  to 
our  Coimcils.  And  they  cannot  be  granted  their  full 
share  of  responsibility  in  the  fashioning  of  Imperial 
policy  unless  they  are  prepared  to  pay  their  part  of  the 
bill.  And  the  people  of  Britain  cannot  hope  for  the  free 
co-operation  of  the  Dominions  unless  they  in  turn  are 
willing  to  strip  themselves  of  their  present  rOle  of  absolute 
supremacy,  and  to  accept  the  position  of  fellow-workers 
with  the  citizens  of  the  Dominions  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth. 

To  sum  up  then,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  minds 
are  turning  away  from  Cobdenism,  some  with  regret, 
some  with  contempt  for  a  theory  which  has  not  justified 
the  wisdom  of  its  prophets.  They  believe  that  an  altera- 
tion of  the  fiscal  system  of  the  Empire  is  not  a  reversion 
but  a  sign  of  progress.  Their  arguments  must  be  listened 
to  and  considered.  Yet  they  must  be  told  that  there 
is  no  certainty  that  their  proposals  will  prove  more 
satisfactory  in  the  working  than  the  system  which  they 
now  deride,  that  at  the  best  it  is  a  problematic  venture, 
that  it  will  make  heavy  demands  for  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  these  islands,  and  can  for  a  long 
time  offer  tnem  little  compensation  in  kind  for  ^ndiat 
they  have  surrendered,  perhaps  not  even  the  assurance 
of  a  more  peaceful  world  for  their  posterity.  Aeain. 
many  minds  both  here  and  in  the  Dominions  are  seeking 
for  some  scheme  by  which  the  Colonies  may  be  brought 
into  closer  union  with  the  governing  authority  of  the 
Empire.    But  this  can  only  be  effected  by  a  certain 
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sacrificeof  their  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Dominions. 
It  is  still  too  soon  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  Dominions  are  willing  to  make  that  sacrifice. 
Ihey  desire  to  be  called  to  our  Councils.  Will  they  pay 
the  price  for  that  advantage  ?  No  one  can  yet  be  sure 
of  the  answer. 

Everywhere  then  we  find  some  feeling,  some  desire, 
for  a  closer  union  between  the  component  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  nowhere  can  we  find  a  way  to  effect 
that  purpose  without  certain  disadvantages  and  diffi- 
culties. Able  men  of  wide  experience  tell  us  to  wait, 
to  trust  to  the  evolution  of  time,  to  follow  our  natural 
genius  and  avoid  the  perils  of  the  doctrinaire  and  the 
partisan.  Other  men,  more  eager  in  temper,  more  con- 
fident of  their  cause,  declare  that  the  hour  has  struck, 
that  it  is  now  or  never,  that  to  let  this  opportunity  pass 
is  to  ask  for  the  eclipse  which  is  certain  to  come  to  the 
timid  and  the  laggard  amongst  the  nations.  No  service 
is  likely  to  be  done  to  the  Empire  by  declamation  on 
either  side.  Never  was  there  a  subject  on  which  it  was 
more  necessary  to  eschew  sentiment,  to  bring  the  facts 
and  arguments  for  and  against,  in  the  simplest  form, 
before  the  masses  of  the  people.  All  of  us  are  agreed 
on  one  thing— we  want  the  Empire  to  be  strong  and  secure 
as  it  never  has  been  before,  that  it  may  rise  to  the  great- 
ness of  its  hour.  At  present  the  most  beneficial  lines  of 
activity  seem  to  be  that  of  steady  educational  work 
amongst  the  masses  of  our  people,  without  party  bias, 
if  indeed  such  a  thing  be  possible.  Then  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  know,  as  at  present  we  do  not  know, 
what  precisely  are  the  feelings  of  the  Dominions  about 
this  subject.  Is  it  merely  the  few  at  the  top  who  are 
asking  for  this  vital  change,  or  do  the  masses  of  men 
and  women  in  Canada.  AustraUa,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa  really  desire  to  become  more  closely  and 
even  rigidly  connected  with  Great  Britain — desire  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing, and  even  much,  to  effect  that  end  ?  Along  these 
lines  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  produce  a  consensus  of 
opinion,  a  majority  vote  of  the  Empire  strong  enough  to 
justify  us  in  making  the  great  venture.    But  it  must 
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be  understood  that,  whether  under  the  present  system 
or  another,  the  unity  of  the  Empire  is  now,  and  will  become 
ever  more  and  more  a  fact,  a  reality,  with  which  the 
outside  world  must  count,  to  which  we  must  accustom 
ourselves,  believing  that  that  unity,  whether  of  spunt  or 
form  or  of  both  combined,  is  the  surest  guarantee  forthe 
prosperity  of  mankind  in  the  centuries  ahead.     Then 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  whole  of  this 
question,  with  all  the  problems  connected  with  it— the 
imposition  of  Tariffs  generally  or  in  particular  cases, 
the  retention  of  Free  Trade  for  the  whole  Empire  or 
for  a  part,  the  creation  of  a  form  of  Preference  amongst 
the  Allied  nations,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
mode  of  operation— that  all  these  are  chiefly  questions  of 
expediency,  not  essentially  moral  problems,  to  be  settled 
therefore  with  patience  and  skill  precisely  as  any  diffi- 
culty arising  in  business  is  settled,  by  the  tact  and 
wisdom  of  the  parties  concerned.    The  Christian  Im- 
perialist  is   in   favour,    necessarily,    of   mclusion.    He 
wants  every  form  of  life  to  be  represented,  he  asks  that 
the  Community  within  which  he  works  shall  be  as  wide 
as  it  can  be  made,  and  he  holds  that  the  ultimate  measure 
of  such  extension  is  limited  only  by  the  human  race 
and  the  love  of  God.     But  he  is  not  so  bUnd  as  to  ignore 
the  truth  that  this  ideal  is  one  which  must  be  approached 
by  stages,  and  he  will  accept  any  system  or  promise 
of  a  system  which  seems  likely  to  strengthen  an  mstitu- 
tion  already  existing  and  workmg  for  human  improve- 
ment, and  does  not  repudiate  or  deny  that  wider  vision 
of  the  Community  which  is  Umited  only  by  Humamty 

At  all  events  we  need  not  be  terrified  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  change,  where  the  change  has  been  proved  dur- 
able in  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  it  is 
argued  that  discontent  in  the  Colonies  and  elsewhere  is 
always  with  us.  and  may  wisely  be  ignored,  it  may  be 
answered  that  such  discontent  is  in  itself  an  illustration 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  our  rulership.  It  proves  the 
value  of  such  education  in  political  life  as  these  peoole 
have  received  under  our  tutelage.  Nations  under 
despotic  rule,  where  the  Pasha  and  the  Vizier  have  bled 
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the  people  of  all  political  vitality,  where  prisons  are 
styes  tmfit  for  pigs,  and  courts  of  justice  are  merely 
exchanges  in  whidi  the  rights  of  men  are  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  seldom  provide  the  soil  in  which  discontent 
can  flourish.  Su'^h  people  are  too  deeply  trodden  down 
into  the  mire  to  allow  of  development.  Satisfied  because 
they  cannot  conceive  a  better  state  of  things,  they  no 
more  (keam  of  an  improvement  in  their  situation  than 
the  blind  mole  dreams  of  emulating  the  flight  of  the 
dbatross  betwixt  sea  and  sky. 

Our  greater  legislators  have  not  desired  to  see  the 
Empire  filled  with  men  whose  chief  characteristic  is  an 
ovine  satisfaction  with  every  bit  of  green  pastureland 
that  they  may  find.  They  have  known  that  desire  for 
change,  if  change  may  bring  improvement  upon  present 
conditions,  is  one  of  the  nrst  signs  of  an  awakening 
intelligence;  they  have  encouraged  the  divine  instinct 
for  betterment,  and  in  doing  so  have  led  it  along  paths 
where  its  latent  eaergy  may  be  profitably  employed. 
They  have  seen  the  Empire  as  an  institution,  already 
existing,  which  may  serve  as  the  breeding-ground  for  the 
higher  forms  of  man.  Life's  molten  metal  must  flow 
into  some  movild,  and  where  is  there  a  better  than  that 
offered  by  a  Commonwealth  where  every  virile  quality 
and  lovely  grace  may  reach  its  utmost  range  of  power  ? 
Here,  they  believe,  ^ould  be  a  home  in  which  the  most 
worthy  members  of  the  race  may  live  and  fulfil  them- 
selves, where  fitness  to  survive  shall  mean  something 
more  than  brute  force  or  serpent  cunning,  where  govern- 
ment encourages  the  finer  spirits  of  humanity  to  hve  and 
labour  without  let  or  hinorance,  where  ideas  may  be 
freely  ventilated,  and  thought  allowed  to  play  around 
gJl  life's  problems,  whilst  the  foundations  of  social 
existence  are  kept  secure.  This  is  what  Colonisation  and 
Empire  mean  to  those  who,  looking  beyond  the  present 
hour,  try  to  understand  the  purport  of  this  immense 
network  of  peoples  and  lands,  of  which  England  is  the 
heart  and  centre. 

Machiavelli  makes  Chiron  the  Centaur  the  educator 
of  rulers,  because  he  is  half-brute,  half-man.  It  is  a 
prescient  and  pregnant  symbol,  and  yet  we  who  would 
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connect  the  Empire  with  the  larger  purpose  of  Christ, 
must  find  another  and  a  nobler  form,  and  we  shall  find 
it,  not  in  the  creature  who  is  half-man,  half-beast,  but 
in  Man  himself,  eager,  alert,  daring,  yet  harmoniously 
poised  and  balanced  between  the  rights  of  his  own  self- 
hood and  the  claims  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs. 
Such  a  figure  will  speak  to  us,  not  of  lordship  founded 
upon  might  alone,  or  even  upon  the  calculating  intellect 
by  which  ignorance  is  dommated  to  its  own  undoing, 
but  of  a  unity  in  which  each  part  co-operates  to  the 
enhancement  of  life's  value  for  tiie  whole  vast  organism 
of  the  Commonwealth.  A  Federation  of  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  in  which  the  distinction  of  ruler  and  subject  is 
merged  in  the  consciousness  of  unity,  and  each  part 
contributes  gladly  to  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  whole— 
this  is  the  new  ideal  cherished  by  our  countrymen,  which 
we  who  believe  in  a  Christian  Imperialism  must  labour  to 
incarnate. 
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CANADA 

In  the  year  1621,  James  11.  presented  to  his  friend  Sir 
WilUam  Alexander  a  trifling  gift,  in  the  shape  of  the 
whole  of  Canada,  including  Accadie,  the  district  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  circumjacent  territory.  Of  all  the  gifts 
ever  made  to  subjects  by  monarchs  this  was  perhaps 
the  most  magnificent,  though  the  recipient  might  reason- 
ably have  mquired  whether  the  donor  had  the  nght  to 
bestow  the  gift,  and  still  more  pertinently,  what  the  new 
possessor  was  expected  to  do  with  the  munificent  present. 
Circumstances,  however,  relieved  him  of  the  need  to 
consider  that  question,  and  the  history  of  Canada  has 
little  concern  with  the  king's  poetical  friend.  Had  he 
been  able  to  keep  the  gift  and  rule  the  country,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  mighty  monarchs  of  the  world. 
For  Canada  is  nearly  as  lar^e  as  Europe,  comprises  an 
area  of  three  and  a  half  million  square  miles,  and  has 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  some  twelve 
thousand  cubic  miles  of  water.  This  would  have  been 
indeed  a  "  gentleman's  estate,"  and  might  have  made  the 
most  successful  of  those  who  draw  large  revenues  from 
the  bounty  of  kings  envious  of  their  more  fortunate 
brother. 

Here  can  be  found  nearly  all  forms  of  natural  develop- 
ment and  every  variety  of  noble  scenery.  Roughly 
coinciding  with  the  boundary  line  dividing  the  United 
States  from  Canada  runs  the  great  mountain  chain  of  the 
Rockies,  and  the  Cordilleras,  which  forms  the  watershed 
of  the  continent.  From  this  elevation  flow  the  broad 
rivers,  southwards  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  northwards  to  the  Hudson  Bay  and  the 
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Ajctic  Ocean.  The  mountains  which  thus  serve  as 
dividing  line  are  memorials  of  a  time  when  the  earth's 
crust  was  subjected  to  pressure  from  the  Pacific  side, 
resulting  in  those  fractures  and  foldings  which  have  formed 
the  vast  chain  of  peaks  and  craggy  bluffs  known  as  the 
Rockies. 

Nor  is  Canada  without  other  forms  of  majestic 
scenery,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  seek  away  from 
home.  That  process  of  erosion  by  river  action  which 
has  gradually  formed  vast  submerged  valleys,  has  been 
active  for  ages  in  British  Columbia,  where  the  deep 
fiords  offer  to  the  eye  natural  pictures  not  unworthy  of 
comparison  with  the  wild  and  sombre  scenery  of  Scan- 
dinavia. From  Vancouver  on  the  West,  looking  out 
over  the  Pacific,  to  Nova  Scotia  on  the  East,  where  the 
Atlantic  surges  roll,  lies  this  vast  territory,  still,  for  many 
thousands  of  miles,  virgin  soil,  waiting  for  the  hand  of 
man  to  turn  the  wide  plains  and  deep  forests  into  smiling 
cornfields  and  orchards  thick  with  fruit. 

Many  heroic  names  are  connected  with  the  land. 
Over  four  hundred  years  ago,  in  1497,  Jolin  and  Sebastian 
Cabot  sailed  from  England  seeking  adventure  in  these 
climes,  and  sixty  years  later  Jacques  Cartier,  starting 
from  France,  travelled  along  these  dangerous  coasts. 
The  Question  as  to  who  should  rule  in  this  New  World 
was  the  theme  of  armed  debate  on  Canadian  plains  and 
rivers.  France  and  England  were  at  hard  grips  for  this 
prize  for  many  a  long  year,  and  it  is  to  the  everlasting 
glory  of  our  countrymen  that  they  were  able  at  that  time 
to  throw  up  the  man  needed  for  the  momentous  issues 
of  the  hour,  who  understood  the  gravity  of  the  cause  to 
be  decided  by  his  sword.  Yet,  though  the  soldier  has 
done  much  to  win  Canada  for  us — and  without  him  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  claim  or  to  keep 
authority  over  the  land— it  is  even  more  to  the  industry 
and  independence  of  our  countrymen,  who  have  gone 
there  as  emigrants  determined  to  make  it  their  home, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  our  present  rulership  over  that 
wide  territory.  Forceful  ana  free,  conscious  of  their 
own  worth  as  men,  andMaring  enough  to  take  every  kind 
of  responsibility  as  the  occasion  arose,  they  have  gone 
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forth  into  the  wilderness  resolved  to  subjugate  this  land 
for  the  benefit  of  their  kindred. 

Their  difficulties  have  been  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  their  undertaking.     The  Umted  States 
has  naturally  watched  with  careful  eye  ihe  g.  wth  of  a 
powerful  nation  on  her  flanks,  owning  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  against  which  she  had  herself  rebelled.    Yet  it 
might  be  remembered  with  advantage,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Americans  who  showed  to  our  states- 
men that  it  was  worth  whUe  to  keep  Canada.    Benjamm 
Franklin's  pamphlet  on  the  importance  of  North  Amenca 
to  the  British  Empire  was  published  at  a  time  when  our 
representative  men  were  seriously  considermg  whether 
it  was  profitable  to  struggle  for  tiie  retention  of  Bntish 
influence  in  that  region.    His  judgment  that  the  Pop" 
lation  of  the  Colony  would  double  itself  every  twenty-five 
years  commended  itself  to  Adam  Smith,  and  his  ^hef 
that  the  land  would  yet  serve  as  one  of  the  greater  f  ^ding- 
grounds  of  Europe  probably  influenced,  through  Snuth, 
the  mind  of  Pitt.    Even  then  there  were  some  men  alive 
in  the  world  who  could  see  facts  and  read  the  meanmg 

^  Ta^iJaUy  enough  too  the  French  inhabitants, 
descendants  of  the  hardy  voyageurs  who  made  Lower 
Canada  their  home,  and  hved  adventurous  hyes  as 
hunters,  have  not  always  been  willine:to  accept  tt^^ 
position  as  the  less  powerful  racid  section.  There 
have  been  sharp  conflicts  betvreen  the  two  portions  of 
the  people,  at  times  embittered  by  the  religious  stnles 
whicVhave  sprung  from  divergent  ^esiasticalhabUs 
and  traditions  But  all  these  have  been  surmounted  by 
courage  and  patience,  and  the  popubtion  is  now  umted 
in  a  common  sentiment  of  love  !or  their  land  and  loyalty 

*°  TOs  S^  is  one  of  the  happy  results  of  the  Great 
War.  Whatever  discord  may  have  existed  betwmi 
the  French  and  British  elements  of  the  Caiiadian  popida- 
tion  has  been  banished  by  the  sense  of  fraternity  brought 
about  by  sharing  a  common  penl  Mid  a  great  enten>n8e. 
That  we  have  stood  by  La  6elle  Franoj  m  her  time  of 
duress,  have  helped  her  to  deliver  herself  from  the  enemy 
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who  wished  to  destroy  her,  has  drawn  together  men  of 
different  blood  and  diverse  traditions,  and  welded  into 
one  community  and  people  the  Gallic  and  the  Saxon 
elements  of  Canadian  fife. 

With  the  development  of  the  great  railway  system 
the  counti-y  has  been  opened  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil, 
and  manufactures  are  already  making  their  contribution 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  well-being  of  the  country. 
The  immense  forests  of  virgin  timber  are  being  used  as 
a  source  of  wealth.  Here  there  is  a  danger  against  which 
the  authorities  will  have  to  guard.  The  world  at  present 
depends  for  its  supply  of  wood  upon  Canada,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  Although  Canada  has  still  one 
and  a  quarter  million  square  miles  of  forest  land  practi- 
cally untouched,  the  wasteful  methods  by  which  this 
source  of  wealth  is  handled  are  a  menace  to  the  future. 
Aheady  the  white  pine  has  been  nearly  destroyed,  and 
the  spruce  fir  is  in  process  of  being  elimmated.  Enormous 
as  the  natural  resources  of  Canada  are,  there  are  limits 
to  her  forest  treasures,  and  the  improvidence  of  the 
lumberman  is  helping  to  discover  them.    There  is  at 

J)resent  no  adequate  proportion  between  the  amount 
elled  and  the  number  of  trees  planted,  and  it  will  be 

a  question  for  legislators  in  the  future,  as  it  should  have 
been  in  England  decades  aco,  to  what  extent  the  national 

resources  in  timber  are  to  be  exploited  by  the  individual 
profit  seeker,  without  provision  being  made  for  future 
needs. 

The  climate  is  at  times  severe.  But  the  keen  frosts 
of  the  winter  are  now  known  to  be  beneficial  to  agri- 
culture, since  they  preserve  the  soluble  nitrates  wWch 
would  otherwise  be  drained  out,  and  thus  make  it  less 
necessary  to  provide  artificial  food  for  the  soil.  It  is 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  that  the  farmer  has  reason  to 
fear  the  frost,  when  his  crops  or  his  orchard  may  be 
endangered.  But  the  Canadian  has  learned  how  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  climate,  so  that  the  winter  proves 
to  him  frequently  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  year, 
when  movement  over  the  frozen  snow  is  easy.  The 
coasts  and  rivers  afford  ample  stores  of  the  finest  fish, 
and  the  chilling  fogs  of  Laorador  do  not  prevent  the 
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hardy  fisherman  of  that  district  from  braving  the  dangers 
of  the  sea,  whilst  the  immense  toll  of  salmon  taken  every 
year  from  the  rivers  seems  to  leave  untouched  the  supplies 
provided  by  the  ocean.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  is  beginning  to  be  explored,  and  already  the 
engineer,  seeking  for  new  sources  of  natural  prosperity, 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  trapper  whose  adventures 
delighted  the  boys  of  forty  years  ago. 

In  political  affairs  Canada  has  by  now  passed  beyond 
the  experimental  stage.  She  knows  her  place  in  the 
world  and  has  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  her  destiny. 
Ceded  to  Britain  in  1763,  a  Constitution  granted  to 
the  country  in  1 791,  it  was  not  until  1841  that  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Canadas  were  united,  and  then  not  until 
1867  that  by  an  Imperial  Act  the  whole  land  was  formed 
into  one  Dominion  as  British  North  America.  Her 
more  recent  leaders  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  what 
they  have  regarded  as  the  mistakes  of  their  American 
neighbours.  They  have  steadily  refused  to  give  \m- 
limited  power  to  the  individual  State,  remembering  the 
troubles  which  arose  in  America  from  this  emphasis  on 
the  freedom  of  the  smaller  community.  All  unstated 
authority  belongs  of  right  to  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  American  tradition. 
This  has  enabled  the  central  governing  Power  to  inter- 
vene, with  good  results  whenever  one  State  seemed 
inclined  to  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  Dominion  as  a  whole.  From  the  skilful  handling 
of  the  problems  thrown  into  prominence  where  the 
rights  of  the  one  State  have  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
claims  of  a  Federation,  the  Imperial  Government  itself 
may  derive  useful  lessons  for  future  years. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  that  the  ideals  which 
were  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Durham  when  he  went  out  to 
take  control  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  Queen- 
though,  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  enemy 
Lord  Brougham,  they  were  repudiated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  and  Durham  was  himself  recalled—have 
been  actually  fulfilled  in  later  years.  A  man  with  a 
real  concern  for  the  weak  and  a  natural  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion, these  sentiments  inspired  him  in  drawing  up  a 
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Constitution  suitable  to  this  new  country,  and  some  at 
least  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Dominion  may  well  be 
traced  to  those  liberal  ideas  of  government  and  citizen- 
ship which  he  entertained  and  so  bravely  defended,  at 
a  time  when  they  were  less  popular  than  now.  Happy  is 
the  nation  which  can  put  into  positions  of  responsibility 
and  trust  men  who  have  such  faith  in  the  sanity  of  human 
nature. 

Certainly  the  Canadians  are  justified  in  being  proud 
of  their  wonderful  river.  One  reads  of  sailors  in  the 
Pacific  inquiring  of  sister  ships  for  the  Amazon,  only 
to  be  told  that  they  had  been  sailing  on  that  stream  for 
many  days.  Something  of  the  same  kind  might  well 
have  happened  to  the  men  who  first  navigated  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  For  this  river,  like  the  country 
through  which  it  flows,  is  vast,  magnificent,  and  at  first 
almost  appalUng  by  reason  of  its  size  and  grandeur. 
Steaming  slowly  up  its  wide  waters,  gazing  at  ^e  banks, 
sometimes  shelving,  sometimes  abrupt,  which  guard  the 
countryside,  at  times  looking  out  upon  a  thin,  almost 
diaphanous  mist  hanging  like  a  translucent  veil  over 
the  land,  and  again  noting  how  the  powerful  beams  of 
the  sun  have  scattered  every  trace  of  fog,  and  bathed 
land  anc  water  in  one  gorgeous  Tumer-Uke  stream  of 
warm  and  radiant  light,  you  may  feel  something  of  that 
thrill  with  which  the  early  adventurers  and  explorers, 
in  the  morning  time  of  our  modem  world,  first  fronted 
the  mysterious  glories  of  this  wonderful  land.  Then  at 
last  there  comes  what  is  surely  one  of  the  fairest  sights 
of  earth,  the  picture  of  Quebec,  its  fortress  frowning 
down  upon  us  with  almost  sinister  menace,  though 
modem  artillery  would  send  it  sky  high  in  twenty  minutes, 
the  guardian  and  sentinel  of  one  of  the  outposts  of  Empire. 
To  walk  there  on  the  broad  boulevard,  to  watch  the 
broad  stream  flowing  at  one's  feet,  with  the  waters  of 
the  Charles  pouring  their  additional  volume  into  the 
enormous  mass  of  flowing  silver,  to  let  one's  eyes  rest  on 
the  spacious  lands  that  spread  outwards  to  the  distant 
horizon,  is  to  experience  one  of  the  solemn  joys  of  life. 

Impressive  to  everyone  who  visits  this  city  is  the 
dignity  and  force  of  reUgion,  imder  the  auspices  of  which 
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most  of  its  great  deeds  have  been  achieved.    One  hears 
it  said  that  the  city  has  seen  its  best  days,  and  that 
now   other    and   more    modem    towns,    Uke    Toronto, 
have  taken  the  foremost  place  in  the  activities  of  the 
coimtry.    Doubtless  this  is  true.    But  to  the  lover  of  things 
beautiful,  Quebec  will  always  be  the  foremost  city  of 
Canada,  for  there  one  meets  with  that  spirit  of  romance 
always  associated  with  historic  greatness.    Here,  without 
a  doubt,  the  Church  has  been  one  of  the  benefactors  of 
mankind,  preserving  in  the  New  Worid  some  of  the  name- 
less grace  which  belongs  to  her  people  in  the  older  lands, 
and  bringing  with  her,  to  plant  amidst  the  achievements 
of  our  explorers  and  empire  builders,  the  flower  of  a  benign 
serenity  sudi  as  only  grows  in  pious  hearts.    The  monk 
and  the  priest  of  the  CathoUc  faith,  and  the  devout  mission- 
ary of  the  Protestant  churches,  inspired  by  a  genuine 
propagandist   faith,   have   frequently   gone  before,  and 
mvariably  have  followed,  the  men  who  opened  up  new 
lands  for  the  population  of  Europe ;  and  though  m  our 
great  cities  the  Christian  faith  may  seem  but  a  poor  thing, 
yet  on  the  outskirts  of  Empire,  where  life  is  often  reduced 
to  a  bare  contest  between  man  and  nature  for  supremacy, 
and  the  electric  lamp  has  not  yet  banished  sun  and  moon 
from  the  knowledge  of  men,  religion  becomes  again  a 
powerful  agent  in  the  shaping  of  Uf e. 

The  greatness  of  a  coimfay  is  f  oimd  ultimately  m  the 
character  of  the  men  it  produces.  Millions  of  acres  waiting 
for  the  husbandman  are  not  sufl&dent  to  justify  a  land's 
claim  to  greatness,  unless  we  are  to  measure  all  things 
by  the  merely  quantitative  standard.  What  kind  of  men 
spring  from  this  soil  or  find  in  its  broad  champaigns  their 
chosen  home  ?  The  answer  of  Canada  to  that  question 
is  at  once  truthful  and  brave.  From  England  herself 
she  has  learned  the  art  of  hospitality.  As  we  have  welcomed 
every  Idnd  of  countryman  to  our  shores,  be  he  Norseman, 
Dutchman,  French,  Italian,  or  Levantine,  and  have  absorbed 
these  motley  crowds  into  the  life-blood  of]  our  English 
race,  so  the  Canadian  has.  especially  in  recent  years,  gladly 
accepted  and  even  invited  the  immigrant  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  To  a  large  extent  this  has  been  the  result  of  the 
work  done  by  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  who,  as  Minister  of  the 
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Interior,  had  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  populate 
the  vast  territories  of  the  West.  Called  to  this  office  in  1896, 
to  legislate  for  wide  prairies,  empty  of  life  but  for  some 
small  and  lonely  towns,  where  a  few  lazy  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  could  be  found,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  to  these 
lands  crowds  of  the  poor  and  dirty  population  of  Southern 
Europe.  Along  with  these  came  Doukhobors  from  Russia, 
Mennonites  from  the  same  country  (rehgious  sectaries  witfi 
the  ideals  and  the  industry  of  good  colonists),  hardy 
adventurers  from  Scandinavia,  and  Germans  from  all  parts 
of  the  Kaiser's  realm.  This  heterogeneous  multitude  was 
known  as  "  Sifton's  sheepskins."  They  provided  a  problem 
for  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  had  already 
begun  to  think  of  Canada  as  their  own  pecuUar  Canaan,  at 
lesist  as  the  home  of  a  purely  Saxon  race.  But  the  work  of 
providing  brains  and  hands  for  the  land  went  on,  and  now 
it  is  understood  and  admitted  that  Canada  is  large 
enough  to  take  many  thousands  of  such  immigrants,  and 
its  people  politically  strong  enough  to  weld  them  into  a 
homogeneous  national  life. 

In  these  wide  lands,  open  to  all  the  world,  the  conflict 
for  supremacy  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  dimensions.  The 
man  who  would  find  a  place  there  must  have  some  of  the 
aboriginal  qualities  of  tiie  race  about  him,  an  ability  for 
daring  effort  where  there  is  little  hope  of  success,  and  a 
determination  to  win  even  though  the  forces  opposed  seem 
invincible.  The  brutal  elements  which  Ue  at  the  root  of 
our  human  being  are  apt  in  such  conditions  to  come  to  the 
surface,  and  a  man  must  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself, 
and  prove  that  he  is  equal  to  a  position  of  command  before 
he  is  allowed  to  assume  the  rdle  of  director.  Those  fixed 
and  ordered  social  arrangements  by  which,  in  an  old  society, 
the  mediocre  are  enabled  to  shield  themselves  from  the 
stress  of  competition  with  the  new  and  virile  energies 
constantly  thrown  up  by  life,  are  conspicuously  absoit. 
The  refinements  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  cuplomati^ 
chamber  are  of  a  later  growth.  They  will  come  here,  as 
dsewhere,  with  time,  but  the  men  who  have,  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  made  the  fortune  of  Canada  by  developing 
her  immense  resomces,  are  not  men  of  delicate  suscepti- 
bilities.   Risks  of  all  kinds  they  have  been  obliged  to  face. 
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and  only  the  strongest  could  come  through  the  ordeal 
by  which  they  have  been  tried.    This  accounts  for  tiie 
character  of  many  of  the  Canadian  leaders.    To  build 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  thus  bring  Bntish 
Columbia  mto  touch  with  Montreal  and  Liverpool,  was 
one  of  the  great  ventures  of  faith.    It  could  only  have 
been  done  by  men  possessed  of  a  fierce  courage,  as  well 
as  the  industry  that  makes  commercial  success  possible. 
Amongst  these  Lord  Strathcona  stands  easily  first  in  pomt 
of  character  and  achievement.    Beginning  as  a  cadet  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  he  gradually  becomes  the  controller 
of  the  fortunes  of  Rupert's  Land,  enters  politics,  takes 
upon  himself  the  management  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  becomes  the  General  who  drives  the  gigantic 
scheme  forward  in  spite  of  every  gloomy  pr^^°^_^[^ 
men  whose  judgment  was  worth  attention.    Possessed 
of  enormous  will-power,  a  shrewd  judge  of  the  facts,  he  has 
left  his  mark  for  ever  on  Canada,  for  it  is  to  him  and  to 
the  men  who  worked  with  him  that  the  country  owes  much 
of  its  present  wealth  and  promise  of  prosperity.    A  fitting 
partner  or  rival  in  such  work,  but  labouring,  dehberately 
or  not,  for  the  common  good  of  the  country.  Sir  Williaxn 
Mackenzie  is  one  of  the  energetic  railway  kingb  of  Canada 
of  the  time.    He  has  built  the  Canadian  Northern  and  other 
lines,  and  in  a  country  where  capital  was  needed  for  a  thou- 
sand things,  and  was  always  difficult  to  get  at  home,  smce 
most  of  it  had  to  come  from  the  London  market,  he  has 
financed  great  railway  schemes  with  a  daring  which  has  waa 
the  admiration  even  of  those  opposed  to  him  in  pohcy.    Of 
this  elect  body  of  railway  builders  and  directors,  who  have 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  making  of  modem  Canada,  one 
of  the  strong  men  was  Sir  William  Van  Home,  an  American 
who  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  whose  strong  sentiment 
of  hostility  to  American  influence  was  one  of  the  gmding 
principles  of  his  work  as  a  builder  of  the  C.P.R.    Add 
to  these  Baron  Shaughnessy,  who  is  now  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  great  railway  of  Canada,  and  you  have  a 
mental  picture  of  the  men  who  Vave  opened  up  these 
vast  tracts  to  the  emigrant,  by  carving  a  path  for  him, 
and  making  communication  possible  between  the  extreme 
points  of  the  country.    It  is  to  such  men  that  these  immense 
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territories  must  acknowledge  their  indebtedness,  not  so 
much  to  the  soldier  as  to  the  organiser  of  brute  force,  who 
can  make  a  road  for  the  tiller  of  ti^e  soil. 

Of  politicians  Canada  has  her  fair  share,  and  they 
have  played  their  own  part  in  the  making  of  the  land  as 
it  is  to-day.  There  is,  first  of  them  all  in  point  of  years 
and  dignity,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  represents  the 
romantic  element  in  the  life  of  the  Dominion.  A  French 
Canadian,  combining  the  qualities  of  his  ancient  race  with 
something  of  the  astuteness  and  resourceful  energy  of 
the  colomal,  he  has  for  many  years  been  by  far  the  most 
interesting  figure  in  Canadian  political  life.  At  one 
time  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  had  much  faith  in 
the  continuance  of  British  relationship  with  the  great 
Dominion.  His  French  blood  and  his  position  in  the 
life  of  the  country  made  him  the  representative  of  those 
elements  whidh  were  not  too  zealous  in  their  devotion 
to  the  Saxon  suzerain.  But  experience  has  taught  this 
capable  student  of  affairs  that  the  sentiment  of  Canadians 
toward.^  Britain  is  something  more  than  that  of  a  partner 
in  a  conmiercial  concern.  He  and  the  people  whom  he 
represents  are  amongst  the  loyalists  of  Canada.  Men 
who  have  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
France  are  not  likely  to  be  confused  as  to  their  relation- 
one  to  another,  andf  the  romantic  element  in  this  aged 
statesman  and  bom  orator  has  found  a  worthy  theme  for 
expression  in  the  fellowship  created  amongst  his  country- 
men by  the  European  struggle. 

Even  a  man  tike  Henn  Bourassa,  the  somewhat  acrid 
leader  of  the  Quebec  Nationalist  party,  has  found  his 
ideas  and  sentiments  overridden  by  the  wind  of  popular 
passion  whi<^  has  swept  through  Canada,  and  brought 
the  whole  nation  into  the  War  as  one  man.  Bourassa, 
whose  opinion  is  that  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
German  militarism  and  British  navaUsm,  has,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  Briti^  traditions,  been  allowed  to 
express  his  feelings  as  a  publicist,  even  when  they  were 
hostile  to  the  furtherance  of  military  recruiting  in  Canada. 
But  the  consciousness  that  he  is  fighting  against  odds, 
that  the  whole  stream  of  national  thought  is  opposed  to 
him,  must  have  taught  him  by  now  that  there  is  some- 
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thing  to  be  said  for  a  system  of  government  which  can 
rouse  such  a  frenzied  enthusiasm  m  its  defence  as  exists 
to-day  amongst  the  Canadian  people. 

Another  important  figure  m  Canadian  politics,  per- 
haps the  most  unposing  at  present,  is  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden.  His  unblemished  mtegrity,  the  knowledge  that 
here  is  a  man  who,  without  brilliant  public  gifts,  is 
entirely  honest,  whose  energies  are  directed  towards  the 
furtherance  of  intimate  relations  between  the  Dominion 
and  the  Mother  Country,  along  with  his  admirable 
record  as  a  statesman,  have  given  to  him  a  position  of 
ahnost  supreme  power  in  the  country.  He  is  premier, 
not  by  virtue  of  any  theatrical  qualities,  for  which 
he  has  no  genius,  but  because  of  his  staunch  loyalty  to 
great  ideals,  and  the  hold  that  strong  character  always 
has  over  the  minds  of  men.  Amongst  other  men  of 
distinction  who  are  at  present  active  in  Canadian  life 
is  Si'-  Edmund  Walker,  who,  from  Edmonton  in  the  Far 
Wfcsi,  came  to  take  his  place  as  one  of  the  chief  banking 
magnates  of  the  count^,  and  now  occupies  a  position 
of  power  in  the  financial  world. 

There  is  Sir  Adam  Beck,  who  organised  the  system  by 
which  power  is  drawn  from  Niagara,  and  the  immense 
resources  of  that  mighty  Fall  turned  to  the  benefit  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Canada.  Then  there  is  Sir  WUliam 
Mulock,  who  mtroduced  order  into  the  Postal  System 
Service  of  the  country,  and  is  the  Rowland  Hill  of  Canada, 
inasmuch  as  he  gave  the  country  penny  postage.  Manu- 
facturers like  the  late  Sir  William  Macdonald,  who  made 
millions  out  of  tobacco,  whilst  he  himself  never  used  the 
weed;  storekeepers  like  Sir  John  Eaton  of  Toronto, 
who  has  built  up  a  vast  establishment  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Wanamaker;  clerics  like  Archbishop  Bnichesi 
of  Quebec;  University  men  of  the  type  of  Principal 
Peterson  of  M'Gill,  or  Sir  Robert  Falconer  of  Toronto ; 
financiers  like  Sir  Max  Aitken,  whose  disturbing  presence 
on  the  Exchange  of  Canada  is  still  remembered;  flam- 
boyant soldiers  with  plenty  of  courage  and  little  respect 
for  precedent  and  military  discipline,  uke  Sir  Sam  Hughes 
— tneae  are  the  men  who,  out  oi  their  abimdant  energy 
and  buoyant  optimism,  have  created  the  Canada  that  we 
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know.  And  when  one  remembers  the  difficulties  under 
which  these  men  have  laboured,  and  the  amazing  celerity 
with  which  their  work  has  been  accomplished,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
achievements,  and  to  anticipate  even  greater  things  for 
their  country  than  they  have  yet  known. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  a  new  country, 
with  its  immense  wealth  still  waiting  to  be  unveiled  by 
human  labour  and  skill,  there  should  be  any  great  de- 
velopment of  the  literary  art.  That  can  only  come  when 
leisure  has  been  won,  and  the  class  which  has  emerged 
out  of  the  labouring  stage  has  learned  to  appreciate 
the  contemplative  spirit  foimd  in  older  lands.  But  even 
here  Canada  need  not  be  ashamed  of  what  she  has  hitherto 
accompUshed.  There  is  the  promise  in  her  virile  popu- 
lation of  something  greater  m  literature  than  she  has 
yet  achieved.  No  Canadian  writer  since  his  day  has 
done  work  so  distinctive  and  acceptable  to  the  outer 
world  as  Judge  Haliburton  (Sam  Slick),  whose  creation  of 
one  character  fidl  of  worldly  if  vulgar  wisdom,  expressed 
in  a  quaint  and  uncouth  dialect,  is  at  least  a  proof  that 
the  material  for  character-drawing  is  there,  when  the 
man  with  the  seeing  eye  is  bom  to  write  it  down.  High 
ToP'  and  ImperiaJist  of  the  older  type,  Haliburton  had 
an  eye  for  the  faults  of  his  Nova  Scotian  countrymen,  and 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  potential  greatness  of  the  land 
in  which  he  was  bom.  But  there  are  others,  who  have 
dimbed  higher  than  the  humorist  could  hope  to  reach, 
as  writers  of  a  new  nation.  Archibald  Lampman  is  not 
a  great  poet,  as  students  of  an  old  literature  will  measure 
poetic  values,  but  there  is  at  least  the  li^ht  of  a  fine  and 
delicate  talent  shining  in  his  work.  Living  in  Ottawa 
amidst  some  of  the  noblest  of  scenery,  he  has  endeavoured, 
with  some  success,  to  interpret  Nature  to  his  countrymen. 
Not  unwilling  to  aclmowleage  his  indebtedness  to  an  older 
civUisation  and  so  saving  himself  from  the  literary 
mongrelism  of  Whitman,  he  has  shown  his  countrymen 
ihaX  poetry  is  not  an  impossible  thing,  even  to  men  who 
are  still  near  the  primal  conditions  of  human  life. 

In  W.  H.  Drummond  we  have  a  poet  whose  work 
brings  before  us  in  vivid  manner  the  most  romantic 
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figure  of  Canadian  life— the  Habitant.  Simplicity  and 
courage,  queer  humour  and  amusing  complacency,  are 
set  forth  in  a  language  that  seems  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  very  lips  of  the  men  it  describes.  Drummond 
has  been  able  to  appreciate  the  wUd  life  of  the  voyageur — 
its  freedom  and  hardships,  the  industry  and  courage  of 
the  men  who  have  toiled  along  the  great  rivers  and  lakes 
of  Canada — and  has  had  a  quick  ear  for  the  speech  of 
those  who  have  preserved,  even  in  this  new  world,  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  ancient  France.  Nor  has  Canada 
failed  to  give  some  inspiration  to  the  brooding  spirit 
of  the  Celtic  race.  For  in  Isabella  Valiancy  Crawford, 
a  daughter  of  Dublin,  one  can  trace  something  of  that 
meditative  melancholy  which  has  made  the  national 
literature  of  Ireland  a  unique  product  of  our  time.  With 
a  finer  artistry  than  either  Lampman  or  Drummond, 
venturing  on  ground  which  they  would  hardly  dare  to 
tread,  she  has  concentrated  into  a  small  compass  the 
fruit  of  a  genuine  poetic  spirit,  and  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  masters  whose  work  she  studied.  These  are  but  the 
highest  fruit  of  the  tree  of  literature  in  Canada,  and  the 
quantity  of  their  work  is  not  large,  but  it  is  at  least 
sufficient,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  output  of  fiction 
and  history  and  travels,  to  show  that  in  this  country, 
so  new  and  fresh,  there  is  the  material  and  the  talent  for 
a  literature,  yet  to  be  bom,  worthy  of  the  tongue  in  which 
it  is  to  be  written. 

The  complaint  is  sometimes  made  that  there  is  no 
societjj  in  the  Colonies  suitable  for  the  gentleman  to 
move  in.  The  educated  person  soon  learns,  it  is  part  of 
his  education,  to  speak  of  any  land  outside  his  own  as 
a  country  of  barbarians,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  jC  who 
live  elsewhere  than  in  the  home  of  God's  perfect  ones. 
The  New  Yorker,  the  Parisian,  the  Cockney,  do  they 
not  all  feel  thus  ?  The  sentiment  is  one  which  we  all 
share  in  some  degree.  For  deliverance  from  it,  one  must 
visit  these  new  lands,  learn  to  know  the  people,  and  then 
the  folly  of  our  social  shibboleths  is  made  clear.  It  may 
be  true  that  religion,  honour,  and  polite  literature  make 
the  gentleman,  and  of  the  last  of  these  there  is  not  too 
much  to  be  found  in  the  lands  to  which  our  younger  sons 
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go  in  such  numbers,  but  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  the  other 
two  to  compensate  for  its  absence,  and  to  create  any 
number  of  true  gentlemen.    The  religion  is  not  obtruded 
on  the  observer,  and  there  is  as  little  of  the  pietist  about 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  as  there  well  can  be 
about  any  human  creature  who  believes  that  he  has  a 
soul,  but  the  reality  of  it  is  interwoven  with  the  very 
fibres  of  the  people.    You  see  a  good  deal  of  the  com- 
mercial sharper  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
at  first  you  will  be  no  more  favourably  impressed  by 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  Real  Estate  busmess  than 
Dickens  was  during  his  trip  to  the  States.    But  there 
is  probably  as  much  commercial  integrity  here  as  in  most 
places.    The  principle  of  honour  influences  the  lives  of 
men  in  these  new  countries  more  than  you  would  expect. 
Frequently   there   is  no   outward   compulsion   driving 
them  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  others,  the 
principle  of  the  strong  arm ;   the  rule  of  brute  force  as 
right  could  be  applied  here  with  freedom  if  anywhere  in 
the  world,  but  there  are  few  parts  of  the  globe  where 
greater  reverence  is  paid  to  those  elementaiy  moralities 
on  which  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  States  must 
finally  depend.    Birth  and  ancestry,  the  long  descent  of 
the  proud  Spaniard,  who  could  say,  "  Before  God  was 
God,  or  the  sun  shone  upon  the  rocks,  ahready  was  the 
house  of  Velasco  ennobled,"  count  but  for  httle  here. 
There  is  small  room  for  that  kind  of  pride  in  the  vast 
spaces  of  the  Colonies,  and  though,  if  a  man  desires  to 
indulge  in  that  form  of  fancy  flight,  no  one  will  prevent 
him,  he  will  probably  be  left  alone  to  contemplate  his 
own  grandeur  while  men  turn  their  attention  to  thin^ 
more  important  than  meditations  upon  the  glory  of  one  s 
ancestors.    The  truth  is,  that  in  these  new  countries  a 
man  is  taken  at  his  actual  and  present  value.    What  his 
ancestors  may  have  been  does  not  greatly  interest  his 
neighbours.    It  is  so  plainly  true  that  any  man  may 
at  least  earn  his  living  if  he  will,  and  there  are  so 
many  things   needing  to   be  done,   that   the  chatter 
favoured  by  the  snob  of  all  countries  ceases  to  impress 
or  attract. 

Similarly,    there   is   an   honourable   understandmg 
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that,  even  if  one  has  acquired  wealth,  it  is  still  necessary 
to  justify  one's  existence  in  the  world.  Hence,  many  of 
the  best  men  are  to  be  found  amongst  those  who  have 
already  acquired  or  have  inherited  a  fortune,  and  yet 
continue  to  labour  at  their  business  or  at  pubUc  work  in 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  as  earnestly  as  if  their  income 
depended  on  what  they  do.  The  slacker  is  regarded  as 
a  nuisance  to  himself  and  to  the  country  at  large. 

Another  peculiarity  of  these  people  is  the  resolution 
with  which  they  set  abc  _ .  getting  things  done.  Laissez- 
faire  may  have  some  plac  m  their  economic  theories,  but 
has  none  in  their  practice.  If  occasionally  they  are  hasty 
in  their  dealings,  pushing  things  to  a  conclusion  with 
insufficient  attention  to  all  the  consequences,  they  are 
at  least  free  from  the  vice  of  delay,  so  often  satirised 
by  our  writers  as  peculiar  to  our  nation.  "  Never 
give  a  decision  on  any  point  in  the  War  Office  if 
you  draw  less  than  two  thousand  a  year,"  is  a  counsel 
which  would  have  no  meaning  for  the  men  of  this  newer 
world.  They  are  there  to  act,  and  if  their  actions  are 
at  times  mistaken,  that  is  but  the  price  they  pay  for 
an  energy  which  must  accomplish  things.  Confronted 
as  they  are  with  unequalled  opportunities  for  service, 
they  desire  to  work  at  something  aeflnitely  useful  to  their 
country,  with  the  result  that  even  with  sharpers  and 
blacklegs  of  every  denomination  abroad,  the  thing  that 
needs  doing  is  done  with  surprising  speed. 

Charmed  with  the  beauties  of  Quebec,  one  does  not. 
at  once,  appreciate  in  the  same  d^ee  the  more  common- 
place qiuihties  of  Montreal  and  Toronto,  cities  which, 
though  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  more  ancient 
one,  have  no  such  magic  as  is  connected  with  the  name 
of  Wolfe  or  Montcalm.  They  do  not  make  you  repeat 
over  again  the  lines  of  Gray's  EUgy,  and  try  to  picture 
once  more  the  wonderful  scene,  of  dubious  historic  value 
but  of  great  imaginative  beauty,  when  the  quaint-looking 
red-haured  hero  recited  those  lines  to  his  officers.  Yet. 
as  you  wander  through  those  broad  streets,  amidst  the 
swift  stir  and  hustle  of  the  day.  or  view  the  spires  and 
chimneys  from  some  neighbouring  hill,  you  will  hardly 
escape  some  momentary  wonder  at  that  energetic  in- 
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dustry,  which  amounts  almost  to  genius,  of  the  men 
who  have  built  these  homes  in  the  wilderness.  The 
people,  aware  of  what  they  have  accompUshed,  rejoice 
m  their  sense  of  freedom  and  power. 

These  massive  stone  buildings,  banks,  warehouses, 
churches,  were  not  erected  by  improvident  and  thought- 
less zeal,  building  for  to-day  and  careless  of  to-morrow, 
but  by  long-sighted  men  who  wrought  for  the  future, 
believing  in  the  splendid  destiny  of  their  land  and  people. 
And  who  would  say  they  have  been  cheating  themselves  ? 
Standing  m  one  of  these  modem  cities,  you  may  watch 
the  immense  wealth,  garnered  on  the  far-spreading 
prairies,  being  organised,  collected,  and  distributed  across 
the  world.  Men  toilmg  imder  bleak  skies  in  Britidi 
Columbia  will  send  here  the  product  of  their  titanic 
labours.  Suns  that  scorch  and  blister  are  beating  down 
now  on  wide  swathes  of  com  that  will  be  turned  into 
food  for  hsdf  the  population  of  Europe.  Are  we  to  expect 
that  men  who  possess  the  control  of  these  gigantic  re- 
sources will  be  content  to  sing  and  dance  to  any  tune 
that  may  be  chanted  by  a  political  caucus  in  England  ? 
We  Englishmen  forget  that  we  are  now  dealing  with 
men  who,  conscious  of  their  strength,  are  determined 
that  they  will  not  sacrifice  carelessly  the  power  they 
have  so  hardly  won. 

Travel  to  Winnipeg,  that  city  which  has  grown  up 
like  a  mushroom  in  the  midst  of  the  wildemess,  and  you 
find  yourself  in  one  of  the  meeting-places  of  the  world 
for  aU  kinds  and  conditions  of  men.  Not  even  in  Cairo  or 
Nljni  Novgorod  are  you  likely  to  see  brought  together  so 
many  examples  of  the  human  race,  differing  so  radically 
from  each  other  in  appearance  and  disposition.  Greeks, 
Am.ericans,  Turks,  Danes,  Germans,  French,  Firms, 
Poles,  and  Lithuanians,  all  are  there,  and  amongst  them 
the  English,  giving  tlieir  characteristic  tone  to  the 
multitude,  stamping  upon  the  town  some  elements  of 
their  own  character.  Looking  at  this  amazing  and 
motley  crowd,  the  thing  that  will  impress  you  most  is 
not  a  person  or  a  town,  nothing  tangible  or  even  visible, 
but  a  weak  dread  of  what  this  formless  human  mush 
may  ultimately  mean  for  Canada  and  the  Empire.    Can 
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even  this  land,  with  its  measureless  spaces,  absorb, 
harmonise,  and  unify  the  amorphous  human  mass  that 
wanders  along  these  streets  ?  Is  it  to  be  a  coimtry 
dominated  by  the  sober  judgment  and  alert  intelligence 
of  the  white  race,  of  the  Saxon  blood,  or  is  it  to  oe  the 
happy  hunting  ground  for  some  mongrel  population 
made  up  of  a  mixture  the  like  of  which  was  never  seen 
before  ? 

Fortunately  the  Colonial  has  much  more  reverence 
for  Britain  and  the  British  Constitution  than  is  common 
amongst  our  countrjnnen.  To  us  who  see  it  at  work  in  its 
usual  lumbering  fashion,  it  represents  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise, a  habit  of  muddling  through,  which  is  not 
immediately  likely  to  provoke  violent  admiration.  The 
Canadian  seems  to  regard  it  much  as  the  Athenian  of  old 
thought  of  the  statue  of  Palias,  a  presiding  deity  to  be 
adored,  inviolable  by  criticism,  immune  from  prying  eyes 
and  searching  fingers.  Yet  one  must  remember  that 
most  of  these  people  are  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  emigrants 
from  Britain,  consequently  that  they  ought  to  know 
something  of  what  Ufe  in  our  country  means,  and, 
though,  under  the  enchantment  of  distance,  they  may 
exaggerate  our  virtues  and  minimise  our  vices,  yet  they 
probably  know  us  well  enough  to  make  a  competent 
judgment. 

And  this  admiration  for  our  ancient  land  and  customs 
may  easily  become  a  terrifying  thing  to  men  who  have 
never  seen  England  from  outside.  Can  it  be  really  true 
that  we  are  the  mighty  organisers  of  Empire,  the  bom  and 
destined  leaders  of  the  world,  that  some  of  our  friends 
believe  ?  Is  it  the  case  that  England,  in  spite  of  her 
squires  and  rectors,  imperfect  Game  Laws  and  hungry 
ground  landlords,  is  really  the  finest  country  in  the  world 
in  which  to  Uve  ?  At  least  this  is  true,  that  as  you  circle 
the  globe,  and  still  find  yourseU  beneath  the  Flag,  as 
you  watch  the  proud  sweep  of  our  Imperial  sway,  though 
you  may  still  remember  Stepney  and  Poplar  and  our  other 
natural  glories,  there  will  come  to  you  moments,  illumina- 
tive, a{)ocal)rptic,  when,  discarding  the  rdle  of  the  growl- 
ing critic,  anxious  to  find  fault  wim  what  men  have  done, 
you  will  understand  something  of  what  our  forefatheis 
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have  wrought  wiU  look  upon  your  country  with  the  eves 
of  those  who  love  her  and  believe  in  her.  aTd  mav  SS 
find  yourself  offering  thanks  to  the  ProX^^wuS 

vl^tS^^Tort^af^eS"  ^  *^'  ""'  ^^^  ^'  ^^ 
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UNDER  THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS 


The  traveller  in  Australia  to-day  may  feel  a  little  envious 
of  those  pioneers  who  here  began  a  new  era  in  history. 
Great  as  the  coimtry  is,  the  men  of  the  early  days,  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  years  since,  could  see  even  more  than 
we  of  its  romance  and  wonder.  For  the  world,  even  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  is  much  alike  in  these  days. 
Where  at  one  time  men  could  roll  themselves  in  gold, 
where  black-bearded  miners,  fresh  from  their  ^arp 
wrestling  with  earth,  would  eat  ten -pound  notes  in 
sandwiches  for  sheer  bravado,  towns  and  cities  now 
stand,  and  quietness  and  order  reign.  The  change  is 
good,  yet  still  one  may  crave  for  that  splendid  time 
when  men  thought  that  the  world's  wealth  lay  at  their 
feet.  The  scenery  in  this  region  of  the  world  has  its  own 
characteristics.  Here  you  get  the  sense  of  vastness,  of 
immensity,  and  with  it  the  consciousness  of  being  op- 
pressed, nay,  almost  crushed,  by  the  cavernous  spaces 
over  which  man  may  travel.  The  wilderness !  Since 
Moses  commenced  that  journey  across  the  desert  with 
his  unruly  mob  of  discontented  Hebrews  was  there  ever 
anything  like  what  this  must  have  been  to  the  pioneers 
of  early  days !  What  tales  these  arid  plains  could  tell 
had  they  but  the  art  of  speech  !  For  it  was  over  these 
bare  spaces  that  the  digger,  hungering  for  the  gold  of 
which  he  dreamt  through  many  a  painful  night,  would 
struggle,  with  parched  lips  and  palsied  limbs,  imtil, 
conquered  by  his  weakness,  a  merciful  oblivion  at  last 
descending  on  his  fevered  brain,  his  body  lay,  a  prey  to 
the  carrion  bird  that  from  afar  had  marked  him  for  its 
own.    If  one  leaves  the  dry  and  prairie-like  region  where 
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the  sheep  now  wander  by  the  tens  of  thousands  it  is 
perhaps  to  enter  those  forests  where  the  trees  J^xiii 
heavenwards,  mingle  their  branches  so  closely  tha! 
beneath  their  shade  one  walks,  untouched  by  sun  or  rain 
listening,  amidst  that  strange  rich  twilight,  to  the  caching 
nations  of  cockatoos  and  magpies,  chattering  as  though 
to  drown  all  other  sounds  by  their  vociferous  cackliS 

wptT  S^y  ""^"Mf  *^/u°"S^  *^^  *^^*^k  scrub,  where  the 
wattle  bloom  will  gather  around  and  above  you  its 
profuse  and  wandering  efflorescence,  whilst  beneath  your 
feet  you  tread  the  dead  leaves  of  a  thousand  summer 

T.V.^l  *•  "'^'^  ^y F'''^  °^  SP^«-  And  then  thTrTaS 
fh!f^?v.  "''^'"!'  ^  Plenteously  supplied  with  the  water 
that  the  country  needs,  nvers  down  which  wandered 
bold  explorers,  who,  having  taken  their  life  in  their 
hands  cared  not  what  the  day  might  bring  forth,  if  onlv 
It  might  lead  them  to  some  hitherto  unknown  experience 
Those  rivers,  how  they  stir  your  blood  as  yoS  follow 

^Z  '"  *^"S^t/^°"^  ^¥1'  Pnmal  fountains.  Ld  waVch 
them  gather  volume  with  every  mile  of  their  joumev 
dra,.ing  tribute  from  affluents  that  drain  the  hillside 
on  either  b^k.  and  broadening  forth  untU  they  debouch 
into  some  deep   ocean  bay!    Mysterious  to  us    these 
streams  along  which  the  tide  of  fiuman  culture  hafS^ 
evitably  run,  how  much  more  so  to  those  who.  with  their 
bto\Tr^'  f  the  mjjteiy  of  things,  made 'their  rive^ 
into  a  god.  found  m  it  some  kind  of  protective,  or  per- 
f^^^l.^  tormenting,  deity  ?    To  men  who  know  that  the 
river  means  life,  health,  savannahs,  and  fecund  flocks. 
It  becomes  something  more  than  a  line  on  a  map  or  the 
scene  of  pleasant  sport,   and   to  the  Australi£i  more 
than  to  most  men  it  brings  its  message  of  mystery  and 

to  ^HIa  ^^  ^^  '"  J^P^'  animals,  not  accustomed 
to  f?inl  '^^•^'  an  enemy,  even  yet  have  not  learned 
to  think  of  him  under  that  guise.  Centuries  of  im- 
munity, wide  tracts  of  land  over  which  they  could  wander 

life  from  the  ammals  themselves,  have  given  to  these 
creatures  of  the  wilds  a  conf  dence  pathetic  in  its  S 
lessness  of  danger,  and  the  opportunity  it  affords^ 
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inhumane  to  exploit  this  Eden-like  ignorance.  For 
generations  the  wild  creature  here,  with  no  sign  of 
progress  towards  a  higher  form  of  existence,  merely 
living  out  his  days  in  enjoyment  of  sun  and  rain,  has 
passed  his  years  in  a  happy  dream. 

And  what  strange  histories  rise  before  our  fancy 
as  one  thinks  of  the  ancestors  ^hose  blood  runs  in  these 
free  citizens  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  !  Some  of 
those  ancients,  whose  families  now  form  the  6\ite  of 
society  here,  have  learned  the  law^s  by  breaking  theni. 
Convicts  they  were  when  they  first  caught  sight  of  this 
land  of  freedom,  and  convicts  they  remained  until  they 
had  worked  out  their  sentence,  and  could  begin  life  anew 
as  potentially  hdnest  men.  Norfolk  Island  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  jumping-off  place  that  one  would  choose  for  a 
genealogy,  yet  it  may  be  as  good  as  that  Normandy  which 
was  the  starting-point  for  our  social  leaders ;  and  the  fact 
that  amongst  your  predecessors  were  gentlemen  who  had 
been  hanged,  or  had  served  their  king  in  the  Convict 
Quarries,  would  suggest  that  they  were  capable  of  a 
brave  rebellion  against  a  cruel  established  order  Not 
ail  of  these  men  were  like  Harrington,  the  London  pick- 
pocket, the  first  person  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  left 
his  country  for  his  coimtry's  good,  for  more  often  they 
were  men  guilty  of  the  crime  of  asserting  their  right  to  live 
in  a  land  and  age  in  which  the  law-makers  were  doubtful 
about  that  point  of  doctrine.  Only  by  understanding 
the  temper  of  that  time  in  England  and  its  influence 
on  State  officials  throughout  the  Empire  can  one  account 
for  the  horrors  of  Norfolk  Island,  than  which  Spandau, 
or  the  fortress  of  St.  Paul,  or  the  hated  Bastille  were  not 
more  terrible.  For  the  monotony  of  life  in  this  island 
dungeon  became,  we  are  told,  so  hateful,  that  the  miser- 
able men  would  cast  lots  to  decide  which  should  commit 
a  murder,  since  this  would  at  least  mean  being  taken  to 
the  mainland  and  so  seciure  a  change,  an  escape,  from  the 
cruelties  which  were  the  routine  incidents  of  prison  life. 
Walking  through  the  streets  of  these  fine  cities,  through 
Adelaide,  with  its  background  of  moimtains.  Mount 
Lofty  standing  above  the  rest,  at  Collins  Street  in 
Melbourne,  with  its  many  signs  of  prosperity,  the  mind 
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may  yet  wander  to  that  old  place  of  torment,  to  those 
condemned  souls,  to  whom  a  deeper  plunge  into  crime 
was  the  only  mode  of  escape  from  present  terror. 

For  stranger  than  the  criminals  sent  out  from  England 
were  the  gentry  entrusted  with  their  management  and 
rule,  a  body  of  men  bitten  with  a  passion  for  inflicting 
punishment,  a  Sadie  delight  in  the  sight  of  blood.  The 
psychology  represented  by  the  magistrate  who  orders  a 
convict  to  receive  fifty  lashes  for  not  touching  his  hat 
in  salute  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Many  a  transported  pickpocket  or  poacher,  entering  those 
prison  gates  with  the  heart  of  a  man,  would  emerge  after 
ten  or  twenty  years  with  the  heart  of  a  beast.  It  is 
this  blood  aroimd  the  base  of  the  pjnramid  that  makes 
us  a  little  ashamed  of  our  greatness,  remembering  the 
agonies  that  men  have  endured  in  building  our  Imperial 
power. 

Not  without  interest  to  a  sober  Englishman  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  of  these  lands  throw 
themselves  into  all  forms  of  sport.  Their  zest,  their 
boyish  glee,  is  amusing  to  the  traveller  accustomed  to 
the  more  decorous  habits  of  our  middle  class  at  home. 
Seeing  our  men  at  a  football  crowd  you  understand 
something  of  their  enthusiasm  for  the  game,  but  not 
the  Englishman  at  his  football  nor  even  the  American, 
in  the  frenzy  of  his  baseball,  can  equal  the  zest  with 
which  Australians  enter  into  every  phase  of  manly  sport. 
This  shows  itself  in  their  accomplished  cricketers,  in 
their  love  for  horses  and  their  patronage  of  the  race- 
course. The  methods  of  betting  which  they  have  made 
popular  are  not  pleasing  to  the  wanderer,  who  has  hoped 
that  the  mania  for  getting  other  people's  money  without 
working  for  it  woiJd  at  last  die  down ;  but  when  you 
have  resigned  yourself  to  the  fact  that  men  will  bet, 
will  seek  out  risks  when  they  might  very  well  escape 
them,  you  will  not  be  hopelessly  shocked  at  the  organised 
gambling  of  the  racecourse. 

In  Australia,  as  elsewhere  in  this  old  world  of 
ours,  the  evils  that  men  suffer  from  are  bound  up 
with  the  land.  The  ancient  Hebrew  prophets  gripped 
this  truth,  and  made  their  economics  part    of    their 
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religion.      Even     in    these    new    lands,    ample    and 
fertile    beyond    one's    dreams,    the    conditions    which 
have  made  life  in  Europe  almost  impossible  for  the 
poor  in  recent  years  are  being  too  effectively  reproduced. 
In  this  continent  of  the  Southern  Seas  the  wild  wastes 
are  waiting  for  the  hand  of  man  to  bring  them  mto 
something  like  order,  and  to-day  me  ^ds  that  over 
35  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  New  South  Wales  is 
living  in  Sydney,  and  that  42  per  cent,  of  the  people 
inhabiting  Victoria  are  to  be  found  in  Melbourne,  that 
in  fact  you  have  the  same  evils  of  overcrowding  m  citi^ 
as  have  been  for  a  century  the  bane  of  Europe.    And 
the  reason  is  that  the  country  has  been  so  parcelled  out 
by  the  financier  and  the  land  agent,  each  square  mile 
of  profitable  ground  so  mortgaged,  that  the  man  who 
comes  to  this  country  with  only  a  few  pounds  saved 
and  his  own  strong  arms  cannot,  any  more  than  m 
Europe,  find  that  ready  access  to  the  land  which  is 
needml  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  soil. 

We  have  here  all  the  material  for  a  revolution,  re- 
sulting simply  from  the  grabbing  spirit  of  men  detennmed 
to  make  money  while  opportunity  is  given,  and  to  leave 
those  who  come  after  to  get  what  they  can  out  of  the 
soil.    And  perhaps  the  only  remedy  for  this  unfortunate 
state  of  things  is  for  the  Government,  whether  it  be 
democratic  or  aristocratic,  to  take  over  the  land  not 
yet  sold  to  the  speculator  and  to  hold  it  in  fee-simple 
for  the  future.    By  this  means,  the  State  itself  reman- 
ing the  landlord,  the  poor  man  with  some  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  who  has  been  squeezed  out  of  the  business 
at  home,  might  start  life  in  the  Colonies  with  some 
prospect  of  success,  beginning  by  having  the  land  granted 
to  him  for  nothing,  and  then  a  rent  bemg  claimed  pro- 
portioned to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  never  destroying 
the  industry  of  the  man  by  taking  for  mere  upkeep 
everything  that  he  earns,  but  at  the  same  time  takmg 
sufficient  to  convince  him  that  rent  is  a  reality,  not  to 
be  ignored  even  in  the  land  of  freedom.    For  nothing 
can  be  done  to  open  up  this  rich  country  until  you  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  poor  man  to  bring  his  industry 
to  bear  directly  upon  the  soil,  for  doing  which  he  has 
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inu^^t  fi^""!?'"^  •  v^l^  *°  *^^  ^*"^^"t  concerned  for  the 
rprS  i  S^  diminished  birth-rate-a  fact  which  has  not 
2^,1?  x?^.**!^"*'?"  ^.""^"^  °"'  pubUcists  which  it  de- 
T^Au  Ji^\}^u  -^""^^  ^^  ^°""d  in  certain  cities  of 
the  Old  World,  being  indeed  peculiar  to  no  country  but 
common  to  all.  is  what  one  might  expect  from  the  opera- 
tion of  modem  tendencies.  But  that  amongst  these 
wide  spaces,  where  God  seems  to  have  thrown  before  the 

In  Ti"^  ^2?"*  T"^,  "**"^^^  gi^t »»»  a  profusion  beyond 
all  dreams,  there  should  be  found  this  spectacle  of  a  race 

W, I  "ff?"  ""^^e.to  propagate  itself,  is  a  discouraging 
feature  of  Imperial  life.  And  the  reason  for  this  appS 
lailure  lies  m  the  determination  of  the  people  to  live  as 
nearly  as  possible  after  the  manner  of  Europe,  to  mli^! 
thL"  WrM  ^^'^  °^.  "'^  ^*  ^y  ^°"^ty.  rep^resenteTb^ 
tion  tn^rn  o  T^'tT'f '  ^^  g^neraUy  in  the  determina- 
th^li  ?  dash  before  the  rest  of  the  world  and  take 
the  shme  out  of  other  countries. 

whn^fv1n*n^?  ^^^'^'^  *^^  anomaly  that  these  people, 
7nnr.l?  "°*  reproduce  themselves  in  such  numbers  a^ 
to  create  a  population  which  .viU  really  free  the  land  by 
toil  from  hs  present  bondage  to  t^e  mortgagee  and  the 
ubiquitous  land  agent  are  resolutely  hostile  to  all  immigTa! 
In<?*l  K  '7u^°"i'  f Maiming  that  only  the  white  man. 
to  i^L  fv^'T^  °'  ^*^**"  "^^  ^t  that,  shall  be  allowed 
Jhof  *  ^^*''°"^^**  P°'"*»°"  of  the  Empire.  With 
that  aentiment  no  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  which  confront  Australii'in  the  future  will 

«r.  f«  °  '^"Y'^'-    ^^'^  ^^^  eoming  of  the  yellow 

rhfJ^  great  numbers  would  mean  a  most  unwelcome 
Change  of  ex.ocence  for  the  Australian  people.    But  is 

nll/i^  H^^l*¥  J*P^?^^  °^  *h^  Chfnaman  caJ!  be 
arr.^  !  v^y  ^^^l  °"*  °^  ^  ^^^  ^hich  has  millions  of 
f  fiv.^nl"^  .^^  """^^  .^^  developed,  merely  because 
Ln^ffS  x»,°^  population  decree  that  he  shall  not  be 
?on  k1  K  *  ^*^ere  »s  only  one  way  in  which  the  Japanese 
-an  be  beaten  and  the  Chinese  kept  back,  the  old  way 
aLi  *r*f  and  multiply."  labour  long  and  hard.  anS 
accept  the  laws  of  life  in  Australia  as  people  have  been 
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obliged  to  accept  them  elsewhere.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  the  desire  of  the  Australian  to  main- 
tain the  standard  of  life  which  he  has  already  attained 
to,  and  the  possibility  of  seeing  six  men  of  jrellow  race 
to  one  white  man  in  these  great  lands,  which  is  no  over- 
statement of  what  would  probably  happen  with  unve- 
stricted  immigrat'on.  and  that  too  in  a  country  where 
self-government  is  the  recognised  political  system,  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  boldest  of  humanitarians 
hesitate  on  this  great  question.  But  the  trath  remains 
that  a  virile  and  prolific  race,  skilled  in  the  arts  of  war, 
cannot  for  ever  be  kept  outside  of  a  golden  land  like 
this,  unless  its  present  possessors  bring  out  of  the  soil 
ever  more  of  its  latent  riches,  and  so  far  trust  their 
natural  instincts  and  life  itself  as  to  provide  the  country 
with  millions  of  strong  and  heroic  men  and  women  for 
the  future.  Obviously  the  Australian  labourer,  as  his 
country  becomes  more  closely  linked  up  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  world's  commerce  and  political  develop- 
ment, cannot  retain  a  position  of  isolation,  but  must 
regard  himself  as  a  competitor  in  the  labour  market 
with  all  others  of  his  class,  or  as  one  of  them  in  their 
efforts  to  produce  solidarity  of  action.  The  people  along 
the  coast  and  the  official  class  are  so  entirely  opposed 
to  the  advent  of  the  coloured  man,  that  they  would 
experiment  with  white  labour  even  in  the  sugar  belt 
of  Northern  Queensland.  But  good  sense  and  patience 
will  probably  find  a  way  to  preserve  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  stock,  and  yet  give  room  to  other  races  for 
the  puqioses  of  industrial  development. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  aborigines  were  so  far 
below  the  standard  even  of  the  Polynesians  that  they 
were  unable  to  benefit  from  contact  with  civilisation.  Had 
they  been  as  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  new  situation 
as  the  Maori  of  New  Zealand,  they  might  now  have 
been  an  important  and  useful  element  in  the  Australian 
population.  But  the  aborigine  was  doomed  with  the 
coming  ot"  the  first  white  man.  Nothing  could  save  him, 
for  the  arts  of  civilisation  are  so  wholly  alien  from  his 
manner  of  life,  and  his  mental  equipment  is  so  poor,  that 
he  can  offer  no  resistance  to  trie  steady  encroachment 
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of  the  white  race  on  his  possessions.  You  may  try  the 
reservation  system,  but  that  only  postpones  the  evil 
day  for  a  while.  He  is  snowed  under,  banished  as  though 
by  an  imperial  decree  of  the  celestial  powers,  and  must 
make  way  for  those  who  have  in  them  more  of  tlie 
stuff  that  helps  men  to  survive  in  the  battle  of  life 
The  hardness  of  their  lives— and  they  must  have 
been  hard— for  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  arts  by 
which  man  wrings  comfort  from  material  resources, 
proves  no  help  to  them  when  brought  into  conflict  with 
the  resources  of  civilisation.  They  can  endure  pain, 
as  witness  those  coast  women  who  have  their  little  toiger 
removed  when  they  are  children,  letting  the  ants  eat 
down  to  the  bone,  a  form  of  surgery  which  would  terrify 
most  Europeans,  yet  their  passive  Stoicism  avails  them 
nothing  when  threatened  by  a  higher  form  of  culture 
The  cruelty  of  Nature,  her  indifferenr c  to  the  mdividual 
life,  is  nowhere  more  vividly  set  forth  than  in  this  whole- 
sale wiping  out  of  nations  that  cannot  adapt  themselves 
to  new  conditions.  Their  crude  socialising,  the  habit 
of  dividing  at  the  end  of  the  day  whatever  they  have 
found  during  their  wanderings,  might  perchance  extort 
some  commendation  from  Rousseau,  fittmg  in  apparently 
with  his  noble  savage  theory,  but  it  offers  the  aborigine 
no  protection  when  he  meets  capitalism,  in  its  simplest 
form,  as  represented  by  the  advancing  white  man. 
Wanderers  on  the  earth,  hating  the  idea  of  a  settled  home, 
useless  to  them,  so  they  say,  because  one  must  go  to  it! 
whereas,  sleeping  on  the  ground,  their  home  is  anywhere  • 
they  can  offer  no  resistance  to  the  prudent  settled  dweller 
on  the  land,  who  is  fixed  in  one  station,  and  becomes  a 
centre  around  which  property  and  wealth  gather  as  by 
chemical  attraction. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  some  slight  desire  for 
separation,  in  view  of  the  harsh  tone  in  which  the  requests 
and  suggestions  of  the  Colonies  were  answered  from 
England.  Colonial  legislation  has  often  been  overridden. 
Th'^  right  of  veto,  which  can  never  be  entirely  surrendered 
by  the  Mother  Country,  has  been  used  when  the  wiser 
course  would  have  been  to  concede  all  demands  and  to 
conciliate  Colonial  opinion.    No  one  would  wish  to  see 
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that  right  of  veto  entirely  taken  away.  Even  the 
Colonials  themselves  recognise  that  it  might  be  needful 
in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  to  maintain  it.  But  it 
needs  to  be  used  with  care  where  the  British  represent- 
atives are  dealing  with  men  who  are  as  independent  in 
mind  and  as  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
matter  in  dispute  as  themselves.  Our  treaty  arrange- 
ments are  world-wide,  and  in  becoming  citizens  of  the 
Empire  the  Colonial  man  confesses  tacitly  that  the 
interests  of  the  whole  must  transcend  the  interests  of  a 
part,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  annihilate  Colonial  self- 
respect  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Happily  we  are  akeady  seeing  signs  that  this  in- 
difference  to  Colonial  sentiment   and  the  consequent 
irritation   is  not   to   continue.    The   Government  has 
recognised  the  importance  of  developing  the  resources, 
agricultural  and  mmf  il,  of  the  land,  and  the  farmer  has 
the  comforting  certaiiity  that  whatever  quantity  he  may 
grow  of  wheat  or  other  cereal  lood,  there  will  be  a  market 
provided  for  him,  and  a  price  given  which  will  at  least 
guarantee  him  a  fair  return  upon  his  investment  of  capital 
and  labour.    As  one  of  the  corn-producing  lands  of  the 
world,  a  practical  possibility  in  view  of  the  miprovements 
m  irrigation,  Australia  will  be  much  more  ind«)endent 
than  hitherto,  when  she  was  compelled  to  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  pasturage  of  sheep  for  the  main  supply 
of  her  wealth.    And  the  importance  of  this  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  is  great  m  vi  w  of  the  closer  relation 
which   will   probably   subsist   m   the   future   between 
England  and  this  colony.    Obviously  it  is  important  to 
Australia  that  she  should  have  the  strength  of  the  Empire 
behind  her  in  view  of  any  trouble  that  might  arise 
between  herself  and  Japan  or  China,  but  this  powerful 
tie  will  be  greatly  strengthened  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  whole  of  the  country  is  to  be  brought  under 
cultivation,   and  the  fruits  of  industry  guaranteed  a 
market  within  the  bounds  of  the  Empire. 

Hie  Australian  contribution  to  the  Imperial  forces 
during  the  War  has  been  great,  far  in  excess  of  anything 
that  the  most  sanguine  Englishman  would  have  expected. 
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These  people  knew  that  their  national  existence  was  at 
stake,  and  they  gave  of  their  blood  and  money  without 
stmt.  But  if  this  country  is  to  bear  a  fair  share  of 
taxation  in  the  future  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire,  a 
much  larger  population  must  be  provided  for,  the  immense 
resources  of  its  virgin  soil  turned  into  wealth,  and  a  more 
intimate  relation  established  between  its  representatives 
and  the  Imperial  authority.  Conscious  of  her  growing 
wealth,  aware  that  she  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  Imperial  children  and  that  she  is  certain 
of  protection  from  foreign  foes  should  she  need  it, 
Australia  will  be  able  to  do  much  more  on  her  own  behalf 
and  as  a  helper  in  Imperial  defence  than  she  could  possibly 
do  under  the  old  regime. 

The  need  for  some  form  of  representation  for  the 
Colonies  in  all  Imperial  affairs  has  been  widely  debated 
m  recent  years.    As  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  there  are 
many  hindrances  to  the  formulation  of  a  definite  scheme 
for  effecting  this,  and  we  cannot  yet  be  certain  of  the 
extent  to  which  Australia  is  prepared  to  surrender  her 
independence  in  order  that  she  may  be  brought  into  direct 
consultation  with  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire.    But 
there  can  be  no  longer  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  our 
statesmen,   on  the  groimd  that  the  Dominion  is  not 
qualified  to  send  its  representatives  to  our  Councils 
The  skilful  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  leaders  of  political 
life  in  Australia,  their  impassioned  loyalty,  as  shown  in 
their  activities  during  the  War,  have  shown  that  the  time 
of  tutelage  has  long  gone  by.    We  must  work  in  unison 
with  these  men,  and  freely  give  to  them  the  right  of 
regulating,   in  accord  with  the  general  policy  of  the 
Empire,  their  own  affairs,  even  to  the  extent  of  deciding 
what  their  action  shall  be  in  the  issues  of  peace  and  war. 
Such  representation,  in  some  form,  is  certain  to  comei 
and  its  coming  will  mean  a  vast   stride   forward   in 
the  development  of  the  Dominions  and  of  the  Imperial 
Commonwealth. 

Like  Canada,  Australia  has  been  too  busy  with  the 
management  of  her  immense  materia?  estate  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  arts  of  Ufe.  Yet  she  has  already  the 
beginnings  of  a  literature  which  is  not  without  a  title 
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to  respect  from  other  lands.  Some  of  her  sons  have 
been  men  of  thought  and  dreams  as  well  as  action, 
no  strangers  to  the  melancholy  mood,  the  introspective 
temper  out  of  which  literature  springs.  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
a  man  of  affairs,  interested  in  things  and  the  control  of 
men,  could  find  time  and  opportunity  to  cultivate  his 
mind,  could  express  his  feelings  in  verse,  and  better  still, 
could  give  a  helping  hand  to  men  of  talent  less  fortunate 
than  himself.  One  of  these,  Charles  Harpur,  studied,  not 
in  vain,  in  the  school  of  Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  yet  was 
not  entirely  limited  by  the  inspiration  of  his  masters.  The 
wide  spaces  and  strange  scenes  of  the  New  World  were  an 
invocation  to  his  simple  emotions,  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, particularly  in  "  The  Creek  of  the  Four  Graves," 
he  has  produced  a  poem  of  •  a  distinctively  Australian 
flavour.  Not  a  great  poet,  yet  he  has  contnved  to  show 
that  the  lyrical  spirit  can  be  at  home  in  a  land  which, 
having  no  great  history,  is  yet  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 
Henry  '"larence  Kendall,  a  man  of  sensitive  spirit  but 
weak  ci'aracter,  in  his  "  Songs  from  the  Mountains  "  and 
"  Leaves  from  an  Australian  Forest,"  shows  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  calmer  side  of  Australian  country  life.  The 
beauty  of  his  native  land  made  its  own  appeal  to  him, 
whilst  his  spirit  was  sensitive  to  the  charm  and  pathos 
of  domestic  scenes.  But  it  is  in  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon 
that  we  have  the  man  who  has  done  most  to  popularise 
the  poetic  habit  and  idea  in  Australia.  A  wild  energetic 
soul,  seeking  in  movement  for  the  excitement  his  nature 
required,  living  diiefly  amongst  horses  and  appreciating 
the  exhilaration  of  the  saddle,  his  work  has  entered  more 
deeply  into  the  national  mind  and  temper  than  that  of 
any  other  man.  An  adventurer  and  sportsman,  reckless 
and  melancholy,  he  has  sung  always  of  the  joys  of  the 
open  air,  the  delight  of  the  traveller  through  broad 
expanses,  the  thrill  of  the  horseman  whose  grave  is  al^vavs 
open.  The  emotion  that  Browninghas  immortalisedin"The 
Last  Ride  Together,"  Gordon  has  thrown  into  vigorous 
verse,  with  a  distinctively  local  tinge,  and  his  work  has 
become  dear  to  all  Australians  because  it  sings  of  joys 
which  were  at  one  time  common  to  them  all.  and  even 
now  are  the  natural  accompaniments  of  life  for  the  men 
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who,  as  farmers  and  stock  riders,  spend  their  days  away 
from  the  confinement  of  the  town.  Oppressedf  by  his 
many  troubles,  the  consequence  chiefly  of  his  own  im- 
govemable  disposition,  he  died  by  his  own  hand,  yet 
remains  one  of  the  alluring  figmres  m  Colonial  life,  a  kmd 
of  Young  Lochinvar,  removed  far  from  his  native  moun- 
tains and  meres  to  the  broad  savannahs  of  the  South. 
Worthy  of  ranking  with  these  men  is  James  Brunton 
Stephens,  the  poet  of  Queensland,  whose  gloomy  and 
energetic  "  Convict  Once  "  deals  with  a  phase  of  Australian 
life  which  will  always  interest  the  men  who  know  some- 
thing of  the  harshness  and  cruelty  of  the  early  days  of 
our  regime  in  Austraha.  Dealing  with  the  same  theme 
is  Marcus  Clarke's  His  Natural  Life,  a  novel  in  which  the 
horrors  of  the  Penal  Settlement  are  recorded  in  vivid 
fashion  for  an  a^e  which  perhaps  is  too  willing  to  forget 
the  pit  out  of  which  it  has  been  dug ;  whilst  T.  A.  Browne, 
known  to  all  lovers  of  an  exciting  yam  as  Rolf  Boldre- 
wood,  has  made  Captain  Starlight  and  his  wild  deeds 
live  again  for  a  more  decorous  and  orderly  generation. 
Australia  then  is  still  a  rich  and  not  overworked  field 
for  the  literary  artist.  There  is  romance  in  her  past, 
and  the  promise  of  even  more  greater  adventure  in  the 
years  of  construction  and  profitable  labour  that  lie  ahead. 
What  of  the  religious  side  of  life  in  this  new  and  virgin 
world  ?  Let  the  critic  be  generous.  Read  the  story  of 
what  has  been  done,  try  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
confronting  him,  and  you  will  cease  to  be  supercilious 
towards  the  work  of  the  religious  man.  You  would 
appreciate  the  character  of  a  certain  Marsdcn,  an  heroic 
figure,  with  as  little  conventional  piety,  or  the  patience 
of  the  saint,  about  him,  as  can  well  be  imagined.  In 
former  days  a  blacksmith,  he  possessed  the  requisite 
muscular  energy  for  his  work,  and  in  Sydney,  where  he 
laboured,  has  left  an  enduring  memory  as  of  one  unusually 
qualified  for  his  task.  Believing  in  sharp  methods  witn 
rebellious  people,  he  is  reported  to  have  occasionally 
administered  a  sound  thrashing  to  women  who  were  a 
trial  to  their  husbands,  explaining  to  them  meanwhile 
that  the  promise  of  obedience  in  the  marriage  service  was 
intended  to  be  real,  and  that  any  woman  in  Sydney  who 
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thought  to  treat  that  engagement  lightly  would  regret 
her  mistake.  Eagerly  desiring  to  evangelise  the  peoi)le 
of  New  Zealand,  he  became  the  apostle  of  the  Maoris, 
and  on  one  occasion  a  certain  Tarra  having  been  instru- 
mental in  fomenting  disaffection,  which  had  led  to  the 
massacre  of  the  white  popidation,  Marsden  visited  him, 
carrying  no  arms,  sleeping  in  his  hut,  and  proving  to  him 
that  one  man  at  least  had  no  fear  of  what  the  Maoris 
might  do,  and  was  worthy  of  their  trust.  An  upright, 
fearless  human  creature,  acrimonious,  irritable,  with  a 
temper  all  his  own,  and  yet  made,  by  the  influence  of  his 
religion,  into  a  true  lover  of  men  and  an  ardent  worksr 
for  their  welfare. 

Then  there  is  Johnson,  the  first  accredited  gospel 
minister  amongst  the  settlers,  who  used  to  preach  amder 
a  gum  tree,  where  now  stands  a  fine  cathedral.  Life  was 
not  easy  for  men  of  Apostolic  mind,  with  a  Governor 
who  oraered  all  the  convicts  to  attend  Divine  Service  as 
a  form  of  pimishment,  inflicted  on  them  for  their  moral 
improvement,  at  the  same  time  being  careful  never  to  be 
present  himself — a  Governor  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  gentlemen  who  farmed  out  the  business  of  rum- 
selling,  to  such  good  effect  that  rum  became  an  accepted 
currency,  and  the  population  could  so  easily  get  drunk 
that  not  many  of  them  remained  sober.  Of  the  attitude 
of  the  official  class  towards  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
people,  one  gets  a  glimpse  in  the  story  of  the  Methodist 
preacher  who  came  from  England,  interviewed  one  of 
the  city  rulers,  and  was  told  that  there  were  many  official 
appointments  in  which  he  might  become  rich,  but  that 
missionary  work  amongst  these  people  was  but  waste  of 
time. 

And  yet  it  is  not  alone  the  spiritual  work  done  amongst 
these  people,  often  under  these  frowning  glances  from 
the  ruling  caste,  which  claims  respect.  They  were 
amongst  the  few  men  who  understood  the  value  of  the 
land  they  had  chosen,  and  would  put  some  forethought 
into  the  business  of  making  it  a  pleasant  habitation ; 
this  man  Johnson,  for  instance,  saving  the  pips  of  oranges 
that  were  bought  and  eaten  on  board  ^ip,  and  planting 
these,  with  such  good  results  that  oranges  can  now  be 
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grown  with  profit  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Some- 
thing of  a  nuisance  the  parson  may  have  been  to  the 
gentlemen  who  wished  to  make  Australia  into  a  second 
Virginia,  with  a  dave  population,  and  a  governing  aris- 
tocracy drawing  easily  earned  incomes,  but  he  has  proved 
himself  one  of  the  useful  citizens  of  these  undeveloped 

lands. 

There  will  probably  be  interesting  developments  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  Australia  of  the  future,  and  we 
may  see  the  influence  of  social  conditions  and  climate 
actmg  powerfully  upon  the  reUgious  life  of  this  people. 
For  reUgion  cannot  be  set  apart  and  preserved  immune 
from  all  those  agencies  which  so  radically  affect  all  other 
phases  of  human  thought  and  action.  Always  there  is 
some  connection  between  material  circumstances  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  religious  sentiment  of  a  people 
is  expressed.  Puritanism  cannot  thrive  in  sunny  Italy, 
and  few  men  of  that  race  would  support  the  austere 
theory  of  art  and  life  associated  with  Milton's  name, 
whilst  the  architecture  of  St.  Mark's,  with  its  wealth  of 
colour,  could  never  be  at  home  ciiidst  the  fogs  and  rain 
of  England.  The  Australian  climate  seems  to  have 
already  created  in  the  men  of  Saxon  breed  a  capacity  for 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  more  noticeable  than  that  which 
we  usually  associate  with  the  men  of  our  race,  and  perhaps 
it  is  in  agreement  with  this  tendency  that  we  find  little 
inclination  to  speculative  meditation,  and  no  great  wealth 
of  mental  energy  yet  manifesting  itself  amongst  them. 
To  some  extent  this  may  be  caused  by  the  absorption  of 
talent  and  force  in  the  task  of  bringing  a  great  land  into 
cultivation — work  which  claims  so  much  of  human  energy 
that  there  is  little  surplus  left  for  exercise  in  mental  toil. 
Some  day  Australia  may  have  a  literature  and  culture 
distinctly  her  own,  but  at  present  her  people  are  too  much 
concerned  with  satisfying  the  obvious  needs  of  Ufe  to 
have  considered  deeply  the  spiritual  questionings  out  of 
which  great  literature  originates.  Already  you  can  see 
that  they  have  a  natural  affinity  for  the  hopeful,  com- 
forting phases  of  Christian  faith,  but  that  the  sterner 
aspects,  which  are  certainly  there,  are  liable  to  be  lightly 
ignored  or  reduced  to  unimportant  dimensions.    Life  in 
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that  country  is  in  many  respects  so  easy  «»o^g^  ^/^f  j"!! 
these  people,  like  the  rest  of  us,  have  theu:  troubles,  that 
the  mmd  easily  takes  on  a  brighter  colour,  sees  all  thmgs 
through  a  more  gracious  and  silvery  atmosphere  than 
is  cuSomary  with  those  of  us  who  dweU  under  dull 
Northern  skies.  Christianity,  adaptable  to  all  chmes, 
having  principles  which  are  of  universal  application, 
should  here  develop  as  a  reUgion  of  light  and  joy— a 
development  which  will  be  strictly  in  keeping  with  its 
pristine  character,  but  has  frequently  been  hindered 
by  the  melancholy  and  acrid  temper  of  the  pov^rful 
nunds  through  which  in  Europe  it  has  been  mediated  to 
the  mass  of  the  people. 

From  Australia  a  thousand  miles  across  the  ocean 
takes  you  to  New  Zealand,  the  Paradise  of  the  working 
man.  And  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  those  who 
have  found  in  this  land  a  new  home  should  be  proud  ot 
their  country  and  boldly  proclaim  its  virtues  to  the  world. 
For  though  it  may  not  be,  any  more  than  other  parts 
of  the  globe's  surface,  the  Eden  of  the  Blest,  it  is  certamly 
a  country  possessed  of  many  things  for  which  its  denizens 
may  be  grateful.  It  is  the  land  in  which  a  man  may 
enjoy  something  of  the  variety  of  climate  that  one 
finds  in  England.  There  are  strong  winds  that  blow 
sharply  round  street  comers  and  renund  the  Scotsman  ot 
breezy  Edinburgh ;  there  are  plenteous  rams  coming 
sometimes  with  more  frequency  and  intensity  than  even 
the  most  earnest  patriot  may  desire ;  and  there  ic  abundant 
sunshine,  under  the  rays  of  which  the  bush  grows  in 
profusion  and  the  fertile  soil  over  which  grass  seed  has 
been  strewn  turns  into  luscious  pasture.  ,,,.„. 

The  country  has  a  Flora  indigenous  to  itself,  differing 
in  many  respects  from  that  of  its  neighbour,  Australia. 
Away  from  the  cities  the  great  ferns  grow,  making  the 
wonderful  bush  scenery  for  which  the  country  is  f amo^. 
Above  the  ferns  are  the  vast  green  sunshades,  made  by 
foliage  that  grows  far  above  the  height  of  a  man.  The 
Weinmania  Racemosa  flowers  on  trees  and  shrubs  at 
a  height  of  20  to  70  feet,  its  yellow  flowers  glowing  m 
the  brilliant  sunshine.  And  as  a  variant  in  the  colour 
scheme  one  sees  the  crimson  Rata  gleaming  amidst  tne 
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deep  green  of  the  fems.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
of  the  traveller  about  the  other  productions  of  this 
country  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  splendour  of 
the  foliage  with  which  it  is  so  richly  endowed. 

And  if  the  Flora  is  remarkable,  still  more  striking  are 
the  animals  which  have  found  here  a  home.  For  this 
is  the  land  of  that  weird  creature  the  Moa,  that  gigantic 
bird  with  legs  like  the  stumps  of  trees,  which  stood 
15  feet  high,  and  with  the  cranial  capacity  of  a  rabbit 
combined  the  strength  of  an  elephant.  Here  is  still  to 
be  seen  the  Kiwi,  that  bjird  which  has  learned  in  recent 
years  to  find  its  food  in  "the  fat  around  the  kidneys  of 
sheep,  and  has  proved  such  a  curse  to  the  sheep  farmer 
that  its  e.xtermination  is  now  inevitable.  And  most 
remarkable  of  all  is  the  Tuatara,  the  small  lizard  which 
dates  back  from  Jurassic  times,  and  has  a  history  ex- 
ceeding in  dignity,  if  length  of  years  can  give  this,  that 
of  almost  any  other  living  creature. 

And  then  this  land  has  mountains  which  may  well 
serve  even  the  tried  Alpinist  as  places  for  adventurous 
experiment — ranges  on  which  the  ice  never  melts  and  the 
snow  is  enduring.  Add  to  these  things  the  everlasting 
geysers,  those  strange  creations  of  natural  energy  where 
the  water  boils  perpetually,  so  that  there  is  no  need  for 
the  Maori  woman  to  consider  the  matter  of  fire  for  cooking, 
since  all  that  she  has  to  do  is  to  put  her  potatoes  and 
meat  into  the  boiling  pot  lying  near  her  door  and  the 
work  is  done  for  her ;  or  those  mud  volcanoes  where 
the  ejected  mud  has  hardened  into  a  pillar  10  feet  high 
above  the  crater  from  which  it  has  been  forced ;  and  one 
must  admit  that  in  variety  of  natural  scenery  New 
Zealand  has  little  to  fear  from  competition  with  any 
country  in  the  world. 

To  this  land  came,  so  the  legends  say,  about  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  men  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  adven- 
turous Polynesians,  seeking  for  change,  and  crossing  the 
ocean  in  their  large  canoes  with  as  much  daring  as  was 
ever  manifested  by  the  Saxon  or  Dane  hungering  for  the 
excitement  of  war.  They  were  drawn,  say  some,  by 
the  report  that  here  could  be  found  that  green  jade  which, 
to  men  who  were  unacquainted  with  hrearms,  must  have 
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been  as  valuable  as  gunpowder  to  the  modern  fighting 
man     Here  they  settled  and  founded  their  coionies  of 
Maori  race    dividing  themselves  into  tribes,  practising 
ihe  close  Vting  wlich  was  their  chief  delight   cheer- 
fully cultivating  their  particular  vice  of  cannib^ism. 
and  building  up  for  themselves  a  civilisation,  of  sorts, 
which  endured  until  the  coming  of  the  white  man     In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  land  was  discovered  by 
Tasman  the  Dutchman,  who  came  to  look  upon  it.  but 
was  prevented  from  claiming  possession  or  entenng  into 
relations  with  the  natives  by  unfortunate  conflicts.     And 
a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  later  there  came 
rook   the  Englishman,  also   bent  on  exploration,  and 
this  time  happier  in  his  introduction  to  this  new  world. 
After  this  followed  the  usual  course  of  English  develop- 
ment    The   trader  slowly  arrived,   and   made  himself 
at  home.    Colonists  in  smaU  numbers  began  to  settle 
there     The  Maori    preserving  all  his  native  ferocity 
vet  found  himself  outclassed  by  the  newcomers,  and 
saw  his  land  gradually  being  taken  from  him  by  men 
who  were  more  competent  to  use  it  than  himself.    His 
own  vices  were  used  as  a  means  for  his  destruction. 
The  traffic  in  human  heads  was  earned  on  for  genera- 
tions, not  only  by  the  Maoris  themselves  but  by  the 
white  men,  who  had  come  to  teach  them  the  virtues  of 
civilisation,  and  was  not  finally  stopped  until  1831- 

But  through  all  these  years  of  nominal  occupation  fcy 
British  men,  there  was  the  steady  refusal  of  the  authorities 
to  take  over  the  government  of  the  country.  In  the 
words  of  Wellington.  "  England  was  already  satiated  with 
Colonies  "  and  could  not  afford  to  be  bothered  with  any 
more.  This  is  in  itself  a  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that 
there  has  been  no  such  nefarious  and  organised  capture 
of  the  world  by  the  British  Government  for  the  benefit 
of  its  citizens  as  has  been  alleged  by  our  enemies.  Here 
too  the  principle  followed  has  been  the  same  Ihe 
energy  of  the  people  has  led  them  to  enter  into  strange 
land!:  and  only  under  pressure  from  the  actual  ne«is  of 
the  situation  has  the  Government  at  last  intervened  and 
claimed  rulership  over  the  new  country  Gibbon  Wake- 
field is  justly  credited  with  bemg  the  first  who  saw  the 
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real  value  of  this  lai.d  and  the  opportunity  it  offered  to 
emigrants,  and  it  was  he,  with  his  brother,  who  bought 
up,  for  a  matter  of  £9000,  some  twenty  million  acres, 
which  were  afterwards  utilised  for  the  behoof  of  the 
men  who  went  out  from  England  to  occupy  the  country. 
Then  came  the  period  of  gradual  cession  by  New  Zea- 
landers  of  their  rights  to  the  Queen,  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  confusion  between  the  ancient  and  the  new 
possessors  of  the  land,  and  the  ten  years  of  bloody  war 
which  sprang  from  this  confusion.  Much  that  is  to  be 
regretted  arose  from  the  mistakes  made  in  this  early 
time.  The  ancient  rights  of  the  natives  were  being 
destroyed,  the  newcomers  naturally  desired  to  make 
the  most  of  their  possessions,  and  were  determined  to 
assert  their  rights  to  their  property,  old  title-deeds  were 
brought  forth  by  the  original  owners  and  their  descendants, 
and  at  last  it  was  necessary  that  the  country  should  be 
actually  taken  over,  a  Governor  appointed,  and  the 
country  administered  according  to  British  traditions. 
Sir  George  Grey  came  amidst  all  this  confusion,  brought 
his  skill  to  bear  upon  the  problems,  and  produced  order 
out  of  the  chaos  which  he  had  found.  Determined  to 
enforce  law  and  make  the  wealth  of  the  country  service- 
able to  the  inhabitants,  he  had  to  make  roads  where 
formerly  there  had  been  none,  had  to  fight  the  natives 
m  serious  fashion,  and  at  last  made  the  land  habitable 
for  industrious  settlers  who  wished  to  find  a  living  there. 
Since  then  the  country  has  improved  steadily,  and  now 
it  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  administered  of 
all  the  Colonies  under  the  Crown. 

The  lover  of  literature  will  not  forget  that  New 
Zealand  was  the  home  for  thirty  years,  from  1842,  of 
one  of  the  romantic  figures  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Alfred  Domett,  the  Waring  to  whom  Browning  has  given 
a  sort  of  immortality.  He  became  the  poet  of  the  Maoris, 
and  in  Ranolf  and  Amohia  painted  the  gorgeous  scenery 
of  his  chosen  home.  Liberated  from  the  rule  of  custom, 
entering  into  the  life  of  the  people  whom  he  studied,  he 
discovered  amongst  them  qualities  of  dauntless  courage, 
of  swift  and  eager  mental  life,  which  under  other  condi- 
tions might  have  made  them  one  of  the  famous  peoples 
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of  the  world,  and  certainly  entitles  them  to  the  respect 
of  those  who.  with  stronger  will  to  rule,  have  subjugated 
their  nation  and  claimed  their  land.  . 

To  the  beUever  in  democracy  there  are  many  mter- 
esting  experiments  carried  on  here  which  serve  to  show 
Toice  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  J^iocrat  c 
?dea     Richard  Seddon  has  been  then:  most  notable 
character  so  far,  and  the  result  of  his  strong  leader^? 
is  seen  all  over  the  land  to-day.    The  gold-fields  bemg 
practicaUy  exhausted,  the  men  who  had  been  attracted 
Ev  the  gold-hunting  mania  had  to  turn  their  attention  to 
agriculture  and  industry.    The  discovery  of  a  method 
by  which  meat  might  be  frozen  and  transported  acro^ 
the  seas  has  opened  up  a  new  source  of  wealth  for  the 
New   Zealander    His   sheep   are   no   longer    valuabte 
merely  for  their  wool,  but  bring  into  the  country  ap 
Scome  of  three  and  a  half  nillions  by  the  sale  of  ^ir 
mutton.    And  other  industries  are  nsmg    which  offer 
opportunities  to  the  industrious  man  to  make  more  than 
the  average  good  living. 

Politically  many  ventures  have  ^^^  n^^de.  some 
of  which  have  alarmed  those  who  .^ave  thought  of  the 
future  of  the  country,  but  so  f^i  l^^J  «,1^^^^^^H«  ^S 
good  has  resulted  from  them.    The  Vote  isheld  by  the 
women  on  equal  terms  with  the  men.   .Th^.^^^JP* 
made  so  much  difference  in  the  conduct  of  aff^  as  the 
ardent  suffragists  have  anticipated     But  neither  h^  it 
interfered  with  the  ordinary  wortang  of  the  national 
life.    The  women  vote  generally  witii  their  male  fnends 
and  relations,  and  the  div^ion  between  the  P^ies  is 
pretty  much  what  it  is  in  other  lands,  the  only  difference 
being  that  there  are  more  voters  to  population  th^^m 
countries  where  the  franchise  belongs  only   to  /nen^ 
Strong  action  has  been  taken  on  the  question  of  the 
liquor  traffic,   the   Prohibition   Party  bemg   powerfd 
bi!*  here  as  elsewhere  those  interested  m  the  liquor  trade 
look  after  themselves  pretty  well     The  chief  purpose 
of  the  governing  authority  has  been  to  PF^yent  «^^ 
acquisition  of  large  holdings  of  land,  their  opimon  bemg 
that  great  estates  are  dangerous  to  a  country  so  dependent 
on  its  agrarian  prosperity  as  New  Zealand.    The  mea 
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is  to  limit  estates  to  an  income  of  £50,000.  The  sale  of 
land  is  limited  to  640  acres  of  the  best  quality  and  2000 
acres  of  the  second  class.  Most  of  those  who  know  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  country  are  agreed  that  some 
such  measure  as  this  is  wise. 

The  chief  problem  here  is  that  of  labour.  The  white 
man  has  determined  that  he  will  keep  the  coimtry,  as 
far  as  may  be.  for  himself,  and  to  prevent  the  influx  of 
cheap  labour  there  are  laws  against  the  introduction  of 
coloured  help.  The  eip^t  hours'  day  is  practically 
universal,  and  the  average  wage  is  between  £2  and  £3  per 
week.  Many  laws  are  passed  in  the  interests  of  the 
workman,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  true  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  he  so  well  protected  by  legislation.  Compensa- 
tion is  enforced  from  the  employer  for  all  accidents  in- 
r  .rrcd  by  those  in  his  employ — a  regulation  which 
i«=  "■t  without  benefits,  but  has  its  compensating 
disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  it  naturally  makes  the  pro- 
duct of  labour  dear  for  all  consumers.  A  shilling  an 
hour  for  unskilled  labour  is  the  rule  throughout  the 
Colony, 

The  married  woman  is  provided  for  in  case  of  child- 
birth, but  the  same  provision  has  not  yet  been  made  for 
the  unmarried  mother.  This  also  will  doubtless  come. 
Of  co'irse,  to  maintain  this  high  standard  of  comfort  for 
the  average  worker,  it  has  been  necessary  to  limit  the 
imports  into  the  country,  and  Protection  is  therefore 
in  vogue  here,  with  its  consequence  of  high  prices  for  the 
consumer  anJ  its  absence  of  competition  between  sellers. 
There  is  preierential  treatment  of  the  English  market, 
but  some  are  doubtful  whether  any  commensurate 
return  has  been  made  for  this,  and  whether,  without 
some  improvement,  it  can  continue.  Again,  as  in 
Australia,  one  is  impressed  by  the  paucity  of  the  people 
as  compared  with  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
There  are  very  many  thousands  of  acres  waiting  to  be 
developed,  fertile  lands  which  only  need  the  encourage- 
ment of  labour  to  yield  a  rich  harvest,  but  the  towns  are 
too  full,  and  the  Back  Blocks,  where  there  is  a  good 
livelihood  but  not  sufficient  of  the  amenities  of  existence 
as  yet,  are  left  untilled.    Wellington,  the  capital,  Christ- 
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church  Auckland,  and  Dunedin  are  in  their  way  noble 
Ss   tCgh  th^y  have,  of  course,  something  of  the 
raSe'd  appearance  of  Colonial  towns,  but  it  seems  cle^ 
that  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  there  jiould 
S  many  more  thousands  of  men  living  on  tiie  ^d.  and 
Slaut^fy  a  smaller  number  engaged  in  the  mdustnes 
of  the  dties.    It  might  yet  be  necessary  to  bnng  into 
?he  country  a  stream  of  emigrants  who  would  help  the 
mall  am?  of  agrarian  workers,  and  probably,  after  the 
w^r  the  sensible  British  man  who  has  developed  a  ^aste 
or  the  open  air  will  find  in  New  Ze  .land  the  k^rid  of 
home  that  h-  desires,  where,  in  an  eo.Mble  climate  and 
under  conditions  not  greatly  dissinSar  from  those  he 
has  known  at  home,  good  work  can  be  found,  with  high 
v^ges  and  better  proses  for  his  chUdren.  than  he  could 
eTS  in  an  older  country.    The  most  imminent  danger 
at^res^nt  is  that  CapitJ.  without  which  the  nches  of 
Jiis^couS  ri  ca^ot  be  developed,  should  fight  shy  of  a 
laid  where  wages  are  so  highland  where  the  laWer 
hTs  so  much  control  of  the  situation     But  with  such 
resourceVas  the  land  has.  there  should  be  no  msuperable 
obsTacle  to  the  application  of  CapitJ  to  ttie  potentia 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  New  Zealander.  as  other 
men  wS  find  it  profitable  in  the  long-run  to  reduce  his 
^^^Zx  expenditure,  to  live  a  little  h^der.  and  to  a^ept 
Sat  limitation  of  his  Personal  freedom  ^d  comfort^ 
which  will  be  incumbent  on  men  of  all  nations,  to  meet  the 

^^Tgiofh'e^fas'^"  Canada  and  Australia,  should 
have  a  CTeat  part  to  play  in  the  future.  The  sturdy 
Scofch  and  En^gUsh  stoSc.  Irom  which  these  settlers  and 
migranU  havelprung.  has  eiven  them  their  mdependen^ 
ofcharacter.  and  has"  enabled  them  to  Ijf P^^^""  .^^^ 
on  the  simple  ethics  and  the  spintuaJ  teachings  of  toe 
New  Testament.  The  eye  of  imagination  can  easU^^^ 
in  this  land  a  home  for  a  religion,  which  shall  combine  at 
once  an  appreciation  of  the  joys  of  earth,  with  a  proper 
attention  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  soul.  A 
S  and  masculine  race,  living  in  ^^e  open  accustomed 
to  freedom  of  mind  and  unhampered  by  old  Jradit  ons 
will  here  think  out  for  tlieraselves  an  mterpretation  of  the 
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Christian  hfe  which  will  have  its  own  ethos,  its  peculiar 

n,UlT?^  ^vl'^^'^.L^v.^  ""  *^^  centuries  to  come  thTland 
ought  to  y^,  with  the  other  richly  favoured  lands  of  the 
bouthern  Hemisphere,  one  of  the  great  scenes  of  spiritual 
conquest  and  development.  ^ 
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EGYPT 

Fvw  parts  of  our  Empire  are  so  fraught  with  interest 
to  the  student  or  the  traveller  as  Egypt.  That  land,  the 
home  of  a  civilisation  which  has  left  its  mark  upon  the 
world's  great  literatures,  illustrates  in  unique  fashion 
the  transience  of  individual  man  and  the  permanence  ot 
his  collective  labours. 

Fortunate  then  is  that  man  who  can  reahse  the  dream 
cherished  from  boyhood,  and  can  see  Egypt,  cmi  stMid  by 
the  banks  of  that  ri^'er  which,  according  to  Rasselas,  is 
the  Father  of  Waters,  and  tread  the  sands  once  trampled 
by  the  legions  of  Alexander  and  the  guards  of  Pharaoh  s 
court.  Is  there  any  other  place  in  the  world  that  gives 
one  such  a  sense  of  ilUmitable  periods  of  time,  of  oentunes 
and  aeons  passing,  like  cloudy  vapours,  leaving  Uke  them 
no  durable  impression  on  the  surface  over  which  they  so 
idly  float  ?  And  where  else  can  one  feel,  as  m  Egypt, 
the  perpetual  vanishing  of  the  generations  that  come 
and  go  like  the  flowers  of  the  lotus,  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
departing  from  the  scene  they  have  once  animated  with 
vital  brMith  and  mobile  form,  as  water  vanishes  in  these 

sandy  wastes  ?  ,  .    .     ,  «*» 

Everything  has  passed  over  this  land :  governments 
of  ali  kinds,  good  and  bad,  beneficent  and  harshly  crud  ; 
cultures  scientific  and  literary,  ienobly  base  and  proudly 
idealistic  ;  religions,  corrupt  as  a  leper's  limbs  and  ethcreaJ 
as  the  wings  of  the  seraphim  ;  armies  of  slaughter  bent 
upon  spoliation  and  rape,  armies  of  deliverance  pro- 
claiming themselves  heralds  of  freedom  and  pronusing 
admission  to  the  Perfect  State— all  these  have  come  tnd 
gone  and  have  left  scarcely  a  wrack  behind. 
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The  story  of  Egypt  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  his- 

Ph7r.ohf  "T^y  t''  '^^"^^"^  y^^^^  the  lan/of  the 
Pharaohs  was  the  home  of  a  powerful  and  homogeneous 

Slvnt  tW  r'*  °^  ^*l*'l,*°  ^"  *'""^y  ^^^"'^^d.  it  is  from 
Egypt  that  Greece  and  Rome  derive  their  literature  and 
science.     As  the  home  of  Hellenistic  culture  Sexindria 
became  famous  through  the  world.     After  a  thousand 
^h^M    I   ^1^*'T^^P  ^-^th    the    Gneco- Roman  world 
the  Moslem  burst  upon  the  land,  and  for  three  hundred 
years  the  Turk  was  ruler  of  the  country  of  the  pShs 
Then  came  Mohammed  Ali,  the  progenitor  of  the  pre^nt 
race  of  Khedives,  the  effort  of  Napoleon  to  conqSe?1he 
land,  his  failure  under  the  pressure  applied  by^  British 
""^^.fu'S^  ^fV""  '^^''  *h^  ^^'^^  occupation 
in  fl^     T^^^^*  •   u^^yP*  ''  *h^  ^^POs>t  ^eft  by  the  Nile 
in  flood.    The  proverb  gives  one  a  true  idea  of  the  imnort- 
ance  of  that  stream^    The  country  has  an  area  of  loo  S^ 
llT"  Thi'''^*  °*  ^^^  °"^^  ^2'«°°  represent  cuiu^kw^ 
h^.  fo^H  ,T^A  ^"""'"g  tlirough  the  limestone  plain 
has  formed  the  deep  trench,  500  miles  long  and  15  miles 

rA  3°."^  ^'  *^"  ?*?"  ^^"^y-  The  winds  travelling™  e? 
the  Mediterranean  bring  clouds  which  empty  themielves 

Z^nftt-  ^\°"^tt^«  Delta  and  as  far^theTa^m 

etem«  Iv  ^'."^  *^^  ^^"u^  '"  Practically  rainless.  exposS 
eternally  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  then  to  the 
Nile  that  the  Egyptian  fellah  has  turned  or  thou^nds 
tlr^T^V  *h^.  "Eighty  benefactor  of  his  lands     And 

tMs^riv/r  J"^""  ''  Tr^y  °^  ^^  ^^°^^ti°n-  You  JJe 
this  river,  you  spend  long  nights  on  its  quiet  waters 

slumbering  m  your  chair  on  the  deck  of  you?  dahabfyeh 

or  dreaming  into  the  cool  hours  of  the^early  moS' 

watching  the  bright  spear-pointed  stars,  and  thndemn 

ofthr„'i.h'/T'"^  ^^^"  '^'■^"Sh  '^'  high  black  arcTes 
of  the  night  of  a  soaring  moo  v    How  the  subtle  charm 

of  the  night  captures  one!    Your  thoughts  seem  to 

find  wings.    They  are  liberated  from  the  tenement  oi 

Sidf^hl"^  *^"*  r'"u""y  ^°'^^  them  conS  and 
that  .n,l«Hi"?"''"''*y  ^^°^^'  the  deep  ptirple  blackness 
tnat  spreads  far  away  on  every  side    in  the  nerf.imn  nf 

that  encircling  vapour  and  to  mingle  with  the  supelJl 
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sensual  powers  and  dominions  of  the  air.  The  Egyptian 
of  old  might  well  believ-  that  this  river  rose  m  the  moun- 
tains of  the  moon,  for  night  on  the  Nile  gives  one  this 
f      istic  sense  of  emancipation  from  the  flesh. 

iiut  the  traveller  in  Egypt  must  be  prepared  for  annoy- 
ances which  may  easUy  prevent  dreaming.    Objectionable 
vermin  are  all  too  common,  the  house  furniture  becomes 
speedily  a  home  for  bugs,  fleas  are  too  abundant  for 
comfort,  lice  are  by  no  means  unknown,  and  the  Bible 
story  of  the  plague  of  flies  could  readily  be  believed  by 
one  who  has  passed  a  normal  season  in  the  country.    One 
lamentable  consequence  of  this  is  that  ophthalmia  is  pre- 
valent, frequently  causing  blindness,  and  it  is  no  un- 
common sight  to  see  the  child  of  a  well-dressed  woman 
with  its  eyes  covered  with  flies,  not  one  of  which  inust  be 
brushed  away,  so  that  every  encouragement  is  given  to 
this  dread  disease  to  spread.     It  is  a  pity  that  amongst 
the  excellent  laws  which  Mohammed  instituted  he  did 
not  pay  attention  to  the  need  for  an  eternal  fly  campaign. 
It  would  have  saved  the  eyes  of  some  millions  of  his 
followers.    The  Egyptian  village  is  usually  built  on  a 
heap  of  rubbish,  the  huts  being  of  a  very  primitive 
construction,  and  in  winter  the  poorer  people  sleep  on 
the  oven,  seldom  having  night  garments,  and  do  the  best 
they  can  in  the  midst  of  the  live  stock  which  dwells  in 
every  crevice  of  the  house.    Yet,  with  all  these  discomforts, 
even  the  cities  of  this  land  are  provocative  of  that  revene 
in  which  one  conjures  up  the  spirit,  and  the  dreadful  or 
beautiful  events  and  deeds,  of  a  distant  past.    Can  anyone 
enter  Alexandria  without  being  reminded  of  the  crimes 
and  shames  by  which  its  ancient  streets  have  been  made 
immortal,  given  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  human  suffering  ? 
Caracalla,  holding  sway  over  Egypt  and  being  annoyed  by 
those  careless  youths  who  dare  to  laugh  at  this  apelike 
monarch,  orders  that  all  the  young  men  of  Alexandria 
be  executed.    The  command  is  faithfully  carried  out. 
Here  Cyril,  the  Caracalla  of  theologians,  directs  aU  the 
force  of  his  terrible  invective  against  a  woman  whose  only 
crime  was  that  with  rare  eloquence  and  charm  she  pleaded 
for  illumination  of  the  intellect,  the  free  exercise  of  mmd 
upon  the  problems  of  existence.    Somewhere  along  this 
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coast  there  comes  Pompey,  once  the  foremost  man  in  all 
the  world,  now  a  fugitive  flying  for  his  life  from  Cccsar— 
flymg,  alas !  only  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  sword  of  Septimus 
Pompey,  Caesar,  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Hypatia,  all  have 
made  this  a  land  fraught  with  the  mystery  and  charm  of 
great  romance.  And  now,  latest  hour  of  Time  the 
Bnton  has  come  to  bring  hither  the  benefits  of  British 
authority,  justice,  intergity.     And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Cairo  IS  one  of  the  towns  which  in  these  days  all  men 
must  visit  who  claim  to  know  something  of  the  world 
One  of  the  most  modern  of  cities  in  certain  quarters,  it 
yet  has  m  it  the  ancient  Oriental  strain,  and  can  offer  to 
those  who  seek  it  the  very  life  that  was  known  to  men 
who  lived  under  the  Pharaohs.     In  the  Gardens  of  Ezbe- 
kiyeh,  the  true  centre  of  the  city,  you  may  see  the  palm 
tree  and  the  fountain  to  remind  you  that  you  are  in  the 
East.     From  this  centre  radiate  four  streets  which  include 
m  their  sweep  whatever  is  important  in  the  city.     There 
LI    •    .,^^  ^°"^^^  ^^^^^  ^ts  tram  line  of  to-day,  the 
bhana  Maghrabi  and  the  Sharia  Manakh,  whilst  by  goinc 
towards  the  Kasr*  el  Nil  you  may  reach  the  true  centre 
ot  the  iiast,  as  It  is  known  in  Cairo,  the  Mouski,  the  most 
notable  street  in  the  city,  and  one  of  the  famous  streets 
ot  the  world.     Passing  along  this,  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  bazaars,  shaded  from  the  heat  and  blazing  light  of  the 
sun  by  mats,  and  in  the  semi-darkness,  grateful  to  the 
tired  eyes,  you  may  see  all  the  splendour  and  tawdriness 
ot  the  Orient  unveiled  before  your  eyes.     Here  are  to  be 
bought  rich  perfumes  of  Araby.  those  scents  for  which 
the  true  son  or  daughter  of  the  East  has  a  veritable  passion, 
whilst  carpets,  rugs,  shawls  of  all  textures,  curios  and 
antiques,  some  few  of  them  real,  most  of  them  carefully 
made  to  be  palmed  off  on  the  unwary  tourist,  are  spread 
before  the  visitor.    If  you  have  any  delight  in  chaffering, 
now  IS  your  opportunity  to  test  your  skill  against  men  wlfo 
are  masters  of  the  art.    Should  this  weary  you  and  you 
are  inclined  for  more  severe  exercises,  you  have  but  to  go 
along  the  higluvay  of  Mohammed  All  to  the  Citadel,  and 
there  you  will  find  one  of  the  great  views  of  the  worid- 
the  city  lying  at  your  feet,  the  ribbon  of  the  Nile  stretching 
on  either  hand,  and  beyond,  the  hills  which  form  the  ram- 
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part  of  the  Libyan  desert.  Near  by  is  the  Mosque  of  El 
Azhar,  where  you  may  see  the  youth  of  Islam  being 
trained  in  that  literature  which  includes  for  them  all 
that  is  worth  knowing  in  the  world.  It  is  said 
that  some  ten  thousand  of  these  pass  through  the 
schools,  such  as  chey  are,  every  year,  and  that  there 
are  some  three  hundred  professors  to  teach  the  aspiring 
youth  of  Egjrpt  the  arts  and  sciences  according  to  Mo- 
hammed ;  but  after  contemplating  the  manner  in  which 
this  education  is  given,  and  making  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  matter  of  their  studies,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  out  of  a  population  of  eleven  millions  there 
are  only  six  hundred  thousand  who  can  read  and  write, 
most  of  whom  are  Copts. 

As  a  devout  student  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
other  nations  you  moII  wish  to  see  the  most  remarkable 
things    in    this    coimtry.    Therefore,    having    become 
acquainted  with  Cairo,  you  will  direct  your  steps  towards 
the  Ghizeh  Pyramids,  those  memorials  of  a  civilisation 
which  was  hoary  before  Mycenean  culture  was  bom, 
will  desire  to  visit  the  Saldkhara  tombs,  and  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  you  have  looked  on  the  fallen  Colossi  of 
Rameses  lying  on  the  plain  below ;  you  will  contemplate 
reflectively  the  mummified  bodies  of  men  who  ruled 
mighty  empires  before  Alexander  had  dreamed  of  worlds 
to  conquer,  and  from  all  these  things  you  will  gain 
such  an  impression  of  the  majestic  flight  of  time  and 
the  brief  span  of  human  life  as  can  scarcely  be  found 
elsewhere  on  earth.    Wandering  amongst  the  P>rramids 
you  will  speculate  on  that  strange  religion  which  led 
these  ancient  men  to  meditate  so  profoundly  on  Death, 
and  to  decorate  the  walls  of  their  vast  mausoleums  with 
sayings  from  their  Book  of  the  Dead.     They  too  had 
known  the  tears  that  lie  in  human  things  and  had  tried 
to  find  some  solution  of  the  world  riddle  which  would 
satisfy  their  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.    Thus  they 
beUeved  that  man  was  made  up  of  body,  soul,  and  vitsu 
principle,  which  they  named  ka.    At  death  the  soul 
traveUed  to  the    Western  world,   where  it  would  be 
judged,  and  if  pure,  permitted  to  return  again  to  its 
earthly  tenement.    During  this  period  the  ka  or  vital 
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principle  was  not  destroyed,  but,  as  it  were,  lay  in 
abeyance,  whilst  the  body,    kept   from  corruption  in 
the  tomb,  and  provided  with  appropriate  nourishment, 
would  be  ready  for  the  re-entrance  of  the  soul  when  it 
returned.     This  is  the  reason  why  food  and  drink  were 
buried  with   the  body.    Sometimes,    in   fear  lest  the 
original  body  might  be  destroyed,  a  second  body,  an 
image  of  the  first,  would  be  interred  with  the  original, 
waiting  for  the  time  when  the  ka  should  return  froni 
the  abodes  of  the  dead  and    require  again  a  human 
habitation.     All  this  was  but  the  expression  of  that 
horror  of  annihilation  which  has  always  possessed  the 
human  race,  the  longing  for  a  further  life  in  which  the 
acquued  knowledge  and  experience  might  be  used  and 
carried  to  still  further  heights.     As  such,  it  is  an  adumbra- 
tion of  that  hope  of  resurrection  which  is  a  central 
element  of  the  Christian  creed,  and  the  scarabjeus  becomes 
a  pathetic  symbol  of  a  faith  which  was  at  last  to  be 
realised  in  and  through  the  Cross.    Amongst  their  many 
deities  there  is  Ammon  Ra,  the  supreme  sun-god,  whilst 
Mut  is  the  foster-mother,  the  emblem  of  that  female 
principle  which  was  so  strong  an  element  in  Egyptian 
theology,   as  woman  was   a    powerful  factor  in  their 
earthly  life.     Khonsu  is  the  moon,  the  measurer  of  time ; 
Horus,  a  sun-god,  represented  by  a  sun  between  two 
outspread  wings ;  Hathor  is  akin  to  Venus ;  whilst  Anubis 
the  jackal-headed  one,  is  the  god  of  the  dead;  Thut,  the 
ibis-headed  one,  has  the  function  of  weighing  souls ;  and 
Maat,  the  goddess  of  law  and  truth,  will  balance  the 
worth  of  a  soul  against  the  ostrich  feather  which  is  her 
symbol.     For  many  centuries  this  vast  system  of  poly- 
theism, against  which  even  such  a  monarch  as  Amenhotep 
IV.  was  poweriess,  ruled  over  Egypt.     It  was  against 
some  such  system,  represented  in  his  day  by  Merenptah 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Bible,  that  Moses  rebelled    when 
he  led  his  people  through  the  bitter  lakes  and  across 
the  desert  to  the  Promised  Land.    Now  a  new  faith, 
harsh,  dogmatic,  bitter,  holds  these  people  in  its  iron 
grip,  and  Christianity  has  to  fight  against  odds  to  gain  even 
a  hearing  from  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  race. 
The  very  workmanship  of  these  ^ramids,   apart 
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from  their  religious  significance,  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  Growing  from  the  simple  design  of  the 
mastaba  tomb,  which  itself  is  built  on  the  lines  of  the 
mastaba  bench,  frequently  seen  outside  the  shops  of 
Cairo,  they  represent  an  amount  of  toil  which  is  almost 
inconceivable,  and  would  have  been  impossible  indeed 
but  for  the  ch  apness  of  the  labour  with  which  the  work 
was  done.  And  when  we  reflect  that  these  gigantic 
masses  are  so  admirably  fitted  that  the  work  of  jointing 
has  been  not  inaptly  compared  with  the  best  work  of 
our  modem  opticians,  that  this  was  achieved  when 
architects  were  ignorant  of  the  pulley,  and  even,  it  is 
alleged,  of  the  roller,  we  must  confess  that  there  have 
been  great  things  done  before  the  "  heirs  of  all  the  ages  " 
were  bom,  to  live  in  Putney  or  Clerkenwell.  And  if 
these  monuments  of  the  past  are  not  sufficiently  impres- 
sive, there  is  the  giant  Sphinx,  carved  out  of  the  solid 
rock  and  now  half  buried  in  the  sand,  still  presenting 
its  inscrutable  face  to  the  traveller  and  reminding  the 
modem  tourist  that  forty  centuries  are  looking  down 
upon  him.  Or  there  is  Luxor,  the  site  of  Thebes  of 
the  Hundred  Gates,  or  Kamak,  where  the  avenue  of 
ram  sphinxes  will  show  the  way,  and  where  one  may 
consider  how  much  of  hope  and  vanity,  of  pride  and 
despair,  these  wandering  sands  have  covered  in  their 
stifling  swathes. 

The  population  of  this  land  is  something  over  eleven 
millions,  and  of  these  more  than  ten  millions  are 
Mohammedans.  These  form  the  majority  of  the  native 
workers,  the  fellaheen,  the  ancient  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Of  Coptic  Christians  there  are  som^  seven  hundred 
thousand.  They  form  the  bulk  of  the  craftsmen,  the 
workers  in  towns.  Such  education  as  the  native 
Egyptian  may  claim  is  to  be  found  chiefly  amongst 
these.  For  the  rest,  every  nation  in  Europe  has  its 
representatives  there,  thronging  in  the  large  towns, 
making  up  the  cosmopolitan  crowd  that  greets  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  tourist  in  modem  Egypt. 

The  fellah  is  an  industrious  creature  with  many 
estimable  qualities,  but  not  without  the  vices  that 
spring  from  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  and  with  such  a 
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passion  for  litigation  that  he  will  impoverish  himself 
rather  than  compromise  with  an  opponent.  He  suffers 
from  the  presence  of  the  Gombeen  man,  that  curse 
of  poor  countries,  who  lends  him  money  for  seed  on  the 
security  of  his  crops,  with  the  usual  result  to  the  borrower 
of  paying  more  for  whit  he  buys  than  it  is  worth,  and 
getting  less  than  its  value  for  what  he  sells.  His  hut 
is  usually  built  of  Nile  mud,  sometimes  of  brick,  a 
structure  surrounded  by  a  courtyard  and  a  wall.  It  is 
in  this  courtyard  that  he  spends  most  of  his  time,  the 
hut  being  chiefly  used  for  sleeping  in.  For  the  most 
part  he  is  hopelessly  illiterate,  and  therefore  much  at 
the  mercy  of  the  clever  swindler  who  seeks  to  exploit 
him.  Through  hundreds  of  years  he  has  been  bondsnan 
to  some  taskmaster,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  British, 
the  Turkish  Pasha,  the  last  of  these  overlords,  has 
departed.  The  pressure  of  taxation  has  been  reduced, 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  this  slave  of  the 
centuries  might  emerge  from  his  serfdom,  rising  from 
the  deeps  as  a  swimmer  lifts  his  head  to  breathe.  But 
the  new  conditions  have  their  own  problems.  He  finds 
himself  in  the  grip  of  a  world-wide  system  of  trade,  of 
which  competition  is  the  ruUng  pnnciple,  and  he  is 
not  equal  to  that  form  of  warfare.  Hence  the  usurer. 
Hence  also  the  need  for  the  Government  to  guard  the 
fellah's  interests  lest  his  last  state  be  even  worse  than 
the  first. 

Europe  can  hardly  escape  being  interested  in  Egjrpt, 
for  it  is  with  the  money  and  with  the  life  of  Europeans 
that  many  of  the  finest  works  in  Egypt  have  been 
carried  through,  and  one  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the 
influence,  financial  and  moral,  exercised  by  the  European 
during  the  last  fifty  years  or  more  over  the  fortunes  of 
this  country.  Remembering  what  these  people  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  governmental  power,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  their  scanty  allowance  of  faith  in 
the  disinterested  wisdom  of  their  political  saviours. 
But  this  only  proves  that  the  men  who,  during  a  few 
brief  years,  have  so  changed  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
Egyptian  to  the  European,  at  least  to  the  Englishman, 
must  have  been  worthy  of  their  caste,  capable  of  serving 
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the  interests  of  their  country  not  essbjr  their  mteU 
Ltual  alertness  than  by  their  moral  integrity,  btroig 
T^  foiancial  interests  of  Europeans  in  Egypt  must 
te  evenX  Egyptians  themselves  now  recognise  that 
StisilSot  the  SSy  interest  that  links  Europe  to  their 
count^  but  that  a  moral  duty  is  felt  and  acknowledged 
foS  the  ancient  land  by  the  chief  representatives 

°^  The^Sie'^ii^W  to  Britain  lies  in  the  secm^ty 

which  it  offers  to^e  area  of  the  Suez  Canal     Withm 

he  region  of  eighty-seven  miles  through   which   the 

c4JS  t^ere  ^e  ^ered  the  vessels  which  r^ntain 

communication  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  through 

tSn^ow  neck  of  water  p^s  the  sh^s  whid.  ply 

het-'een  Europe  and  India,  the  Far  East,  Australia. 

NewzTalS?  £id  the  East  Coast  of  Afnc-^  Jhe  d^str^^^ 

around  the  Canal  is  therefore   of  fi5st;^a*^„"°P''r^*;^ 

to  the  Empire.    Whatever  happened  to  Egypt  m  the 

Sture  it  would  be  necessary  for  Bri  am  to  hold  control 

of  this  great  waterway,  for  to  lose  it  would  mean  that 

she  might  be  practicaiy  cut  off  from  some  of  the  most 

important  sections  of  her  Imperial  system. 

The    second    consideration    which     makes    Egypt 
important   to  th.  Empire  is  that  %^^^^I°^J 
Dlentiful  supply  of  cotton  to  the  mills  of  Lancasmre. 
One  hS  ^y  to  recall  the  suffering  which  was  caused 
Wthe  St  SppLe  of  such  a  supply  during  the  American 
cfvil  w2?  wh^n  the  Cotton  FaSiine  was  a  fread  reality 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  Egypt  to  England  and  the 
ComJS)nwealth.    Conscious  of  the  ^^n^PO^an^  °S^^^^.'! 
industry,  the  Egyptian  authorities  have  done  mu<^  to 
improve  the  practice  of  cotton  growing.    They  nave 
pZuced  and  distributed  pure  seed  for  the  farmer,  ^d 
have   oreanised   demonstration   farms,    on   which    tne 
XrietoroMhe  land  supplies  the  labour^^^^^^^ 
aoDointed  bv  the  Government  act  as  directors.     Ihe 
S  Sisi^  from  cotton  worm  h^.  been  successf uUy 
?e^fted.  by  passing  a  law  under  which  the  cultwator 
who  had  neglected  to  clear  his  own  fields  ol  cotton 
wo^  was  clipeUed  to  work  in  those  of  hj^  neighbour^ 
Birds  likely  to  prey  upon  the  cotton  worm  are  now 
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protected  by  law,  and  parasites  which  attack  the  worm 
have  been  brought  from  India.  In  addition  to  this 
othcial  cotton  markets  have  been  instituted,  where  the 
purity  of  the  different  quaUties  of  cotton  is  secured  bv 
inspection,  where  market  prices  are  publicly  announced 
and  the  small  farmer  set  free  from  the  tyranny  cf  the 
swindling  buyer.  And  since  the  half  of  the"  exports 
of  Egypt,  of  which  cotton  is  the  chief,  are  purchased 
by  Britain,  and  one-third  of  her  imports  are  brought 
from  Britain,  and  since  most  of  this  trade  has  been 
fostered  under  British  supervision,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  think  that  the  Egyptian  will  appreciate  some  of  the 
benehts  which  have  come  to  his  country  through  her 
connection  with  the  Empire. 

The  work  accomplished  in  this  country  by  British 
men  seems  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  they  entered  the  country  with  no  intention  of 
permanently  remaining,  that  treaties  and  contracts  were 
drawn  up  which  meant  that  they  should  evacuate  the 
coun.ry  at  some  definite  date,  and  that  Lord  Cromer 
tne  man  who  has  done  more  than  anyone  else  to  make 
the  country  what  it  is  to-day,  has  himself  expressed 
the  opinion  that  at  some  date,  whether  near  or  remote 
he  does  not  say,  our  people  will  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  native  rulers.  Yet  it  seems 
Iikeiy  that  even  Lord  Cromer  may  be  wrong,  and  that 
the  English  race  is  bound  to  continue  indefinitely  its 
work  in  the  ancient  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 

And  the  reason  for  this  is  simply  the  result  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  their  labours.  Had  their 
work  failed,  had  they  seen  peculation  and  bribery 
increase  where  it  has  diminished,  had  human  life  become 
less  sacred  instead  of  more,  had  Turkish  despotism 
and  Oriental  slipperiness  proved  stronger  than  British 
integrity  and  determination,  they  would  have  long 
since  been  compelled  to  surrender  what  must  havl 
seemed  the  most  hopeless  of  human  ventures.  The 
reward  of  work  well  done  is- more  work.  And  for 
the  English  in  Egypt  this  has  proved  their  guerdon 

The  Reformer  has  found  the  task  entrusted  to  him 
m  the  rebuilding  of  Egypt  one  of  the  most  heart-breaking 
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that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man.     The  police  force, 
scraped  together  from  all  quarters  and   made   up   of 
some  of  the  worst  elements  of  the  country,  the  army, 
annihilated    at  Shekan    by  a  savage  and  heroic  foe, 
created  again  by  Hicks  Pasha  out  of  the  poor  material 
offered  by  the  native  forces,  foreign  capital  fighting  shy 
of  the  Egyptian  market,  all  helped  to  make  our  Egyptian 
mle  for  a  time  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world.     And 
to  all  this  add  the  squandering  propensities  of  Ismail, 
which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  debt  of  eighty-nine 
millions.    A  country  which  had  endured  the  tyrannous 
prodigality  of  Ismail  Pasha  might  be  expected  to  resent 
every  attempt  at  making  the  Government  of  the  country 
honest,  on  the  ground  that  honesty  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  looked  for  in  any  Government.    To  have  altered 
that  temper  to  somethmg  better  is  in  itself  a  triumph 
of  the  first  order.  ,      .    , 

Sir  E.  Malet  has  said  that  the  chief  need  of  the 
Egyptian  is  justice.  And  that,  true  perhaps  of  all 
countries  and  communities,  is  emphatically  to  be  said 
of  this  nation.  Accustomed  to  trickery,  the  bold  or 
subtle  negation  of  law  which  is  almost  habitual  in 
strictly  Oriental  communities,  having  learned  through 
many  generations  to  look  askance  at  every  form  a.nd 
manifestation  of  the  law,  it  has  become  the  most  crying 
and  obvious  need  of  theirs  that  they  should  again  be 
taught  to  believe  in  the  reality,  in  the  practical  efficiency 
of  the  principle  of  justice  as  applied  to  all  social  relations. 
And  to  create  this  is  part  of  the  work  that  falls  to  the 
lot  of  Britain  in  Egypt. 

To  give  justice  to  the  Egyptian  people  has  meant 
that  those  who  were  profitably  trading  upon  the  in- 
justices of  the  ancient  system  had  to  be  dispossessed. 
Rich  men  who  had  never  paid  taxes  have  found  that 
the  coming  of  the  British  has  meant  much  loss  of 
fraudulent  income  to  them  and  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  State  upon  their  wealth. 
Besides  this,  these  men  have  seen  the  poor,  whom  they 
were  accustomed  to  look  on  as  their  natural  prey  (com- 
pelling them  with  blows  of  the  courbash  to  give  up  their 
last  little  bit  of  gold),  defended  by  the  Government 
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and  enabled  to  preserve  their  small  modicum  of  hard- 
earned  wealth  against  pashas  and  money-lenders 
Corruption  was  rife  in  Egypt  from  Ismail  down  to  the 
lowest  cf&cial.  Bribes  and  baksheesh  were  recognised 
instruments  in  the  transaction  of  every  form  of  business. 
It  would  be  asking  too  much  of  human  nature  to  expect 
that  the  men  who  came  with  the  determination  to  break 
this  system,  and  to  institute  something  like  honest 
dealing  between  man  and  man,  should  be  cordially 
welcomed  by  those  whom  they  controlled.  This  a 
one  reason,  and  an  important  one,  why  much  of  the 
political  force  that  could  find  a  voice  at  all  was  loud 
in  Its  outcry  against  British  rule,  and  is  still  an  element, 
though  by  no  means  the  only  or  most  important  one! 
m  the  more  aggressive  and  bitter  Nationahsm  which 
finds  utterance  in  certain  sections  of  the  Egyptian 
Press.  ""^ 

And  something  more  must  be  added,  something 
that  at  first  glance  may  appear  even  hostile  to  the 
thought  of  justice— the  element  of  prestige.    No  ruling 

Cower,  immaculately  practising  the  sterner  virtues,  could 
old  this  population  in  check  unless  supported  by  the 
influence  that  comes  from  majestic  spectacular  exhibi- 
tions, from  that  ponderous  though  impalpable  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  average  mtelligence  by  imposing 
ceremonial.  Those  entrusted  with  the  task  of  govern- 
ment in  this  weird  land,  with  its  bizarre  people,  so 
incongruously  associated  with  European  habits  which 
they  have  put  on  without  assimilating  them,  h.».e  not 
permitted  their  rulership  to  be  interfered  with  by  the 
professor  of  ideology.  They  have  learned,  perhaps 
they  instinctively  knew,  that  authority,  if  it  is  to  affect 
the  Eastern  mind,  must  on  occasion  clothe  itself  in  an 
awful  grandeur,  envelop  itself  with  an  a*T  of  mystery, 
through  which  its  appointed  functionaries  move  with 
something  of  the  port,  the  dignity,  of  hierophants 
engaged  m  solemn  celebrations. 

One  task  that  rests  upon  all  British  men  is  to  prove 
that  in  the  Eastern  character  there  is  no  inherent  dis- 
ability for  self-government.  The  things  already  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  are  so  important,  th  •»♦  we  have 
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earned.,  even  if  we  do  not  receive,  the  gratitude  of  the 
race     To  take  one  instance,  it  was  believed,  not  without 
reason,  that  the  Egyptian  feUaheen  was  useless  as  a 
soldier.    The  disaster  that  befell  General  Baker  when 
he  advanced  against  the  dervishes  with  his  Egyptian 
army  seemed  to  prove  that  the  native  Egyptian  could 
never  become  a  respectable  fighting  man.    At  El  Teb, 
on  the  road  to  Tokar.  5th  February  1884,  the  EgyptiMi 
army    threatened  by  a  force  of  less  than  a  thousand, 
while  they  numbered  some  three  thousand  five  hundred 
troops,  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran,  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  killed  without  resistance.    Yet  within  seven 
years  these  same  troops  had  been  so  changed  in  theu- 
morale,  though  drawn  from  the  same  nation  and  class, 
that  they  could  stand  unbroken  against  theu:  old  enemy 
and  come  through  a  sharp  conflict  without  a  man  playing 
the  craven.    Cowards  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  they 
proved  themselves  equal  to  any  ordmary  foe.     And 
this  has  been  achieved  by  supplying  these  men  with 
a  motive  and  an  example.    They  have  been  taught 
to  believe    that    even    they,  the  despised  ones,  with 
centuries  of  slavery  behind  them,  are  to  be  treated  as 
men    and  the  conduct  of  men  expected  from  them. 
That  expectation  has  been  a  creative  power  m  their 
own  life.    They  have  had  before  them  an  example  of 
devotion,  of  loyalty,  in  the  British  soldier  himself,  which 
has  had  such  an  effect  upon  them  that  they  have  found 
a  courage  with  which  at  one  time  no  man  would  have 

credited  them.  ,     ..     1        *i.-* 

Happily  the  Government  i-as  made  it  clear  that 
the  land  of  Egypt  is  to  belong  to  the  cultivator  ra^cr 
than  to  the  usurer  or  a  powerful  class  of  landlords. 
The  Sudan  Government,  especially,  has  a  strong  mcuna- 
tion  to  public  ownership,  and  consequently  the  freehold 
of  the  land  is  not  sold,  but  leases  are  granted.  Knowing 
the  iniquities  which  always  spring  up  where  unrestricted 
competition  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  land  is  per- 
mitted, the  Government  has  determmed  to  Pfevent 
these  by  itself  remaining  the  supreme  landholder. 
SimUarly  in  Lower  ^ypt  we  find  the  Five  Feddan  Uw 
in  operation,  by  which  there  b  retained  for  the  peasant 
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agncultunst,  even  during  the  worst  seasons,  when  he 
may  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  getting  into  debt,  the 
amount  of  land  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  his 
industry.  He  may  never  be  rich,  but  however  poor 
he  may  be,  he  is  at  least  saved  from  the  last  infliction 
that  poverty  can  endure ;  his  means  of  livelihood  cannot 
be  taken  away  from  him. 

The  difficulty  of  governing  Egypt  satisfactorily  has 
been  made  greater  bj  our  preference  for  an  incomplete 
and  informal  rather  than  absolute  rulership  over  the 
land.  Had  we  taken  it  over  as  determined  possessors 
of  what  we  had  won  by  right  of  the  sword,  or  because 
we  were  compelled  to  enter  as  pacificators  for  the  safety 
of  our  own  property,  we  might  have  found  ourselves 
m  an  unfortunate  situation  in  relation  t<r^me  of  the 
other  Great  Powers,  but  we  should  certainly  have  been 
saved  an  immense  amount  of  anxiety,  and  could  probabh 
have  governed  it  more  efficiently. 

Since  the  proclamation  of  the  Protectorate,  which 
means  that  Egypt  is  now  definitely  under  the  rule  of 
Britain,  the  Capitulations,  one  of  the  sores  of  the  body 
politic  in  Egypt,  have  been  abandoned.  For  many 
years  they  had  been  a  most  fruitful  source  of  trouble, 
since  they  made  it  impossible  for  an  offender  against 
the  laws,  if  he  were  of  other  than  British  nationality, 
to  be  tried  by  a  British  court.  He  must  be  brought 
before  the  representative  of  his  own  nation,  tried  bv 
judges  of  his  own  race,  with  the  frequent  result  that, 
even  when  there  was  a  clear  case  of  crime  committed, 
It  would  be  impossible  to  secure  a  conviction.  With 
the  exercise  of  control  by  the  British  this  source  of 
corruption  and  of  friction  between  nations  will  be 
removed. 

There  arc  certain  forms  of  work  which  show  them- 
selves advantageously  even  where  there  is  a  natural 
and  deep-seated  prejudice  against  them.  Whenever 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Britain  should  retire  from 
the  country  it  has  always  been  stipulated  that  our 
engineers  should  remain,  since  the  work  they  have 
done  has  been  of  such  benefit  to  the  country  and  its 
continuance  so  necessary,  that  the  idea  of  removing 
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the  engineers  has  always  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  been  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the 
land.    Part  of  the  work  done  by  these  British  engineers 
is  the  creation  of  the  two  great  dams  across  the  Nile. 
One  of  these,  a  bar  of  masonry  a  mile  and  a  quarter  loig, 
has  secured  a  sufficient   supply  of    water   for  all  the 
cultivated  land  of  Egypt.    The  other  has  raised  the 
level  of  the  NUe.    The  result  of  these  gigantic  achieve- 
ments has  been  to  bring  nearly  500,000  acres  of  land 
under  successful   irrigation.    Since   then   the   Assouan 
dam  has  been  heightened,  and    the    capacity  of    the 
reservoir  vastly  increased.    Through  this  about  a  million 
acres  of  waste  land  will  be  reclaimed  for  cultivation. 
Nor  should  one  forget  that  by  another  work,  the  build- 
ing of  a  barrage  across  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a  laijge 
part  of  that  district  has  been  safeguarded  agamst  the 
disastrous  effects  of  a  low  Nile.    Not  even  the  stupidest 
of  fellahs,  or  the  most  corrupt  of  native  officials,  can 
be  blind  to  the  good  work  thus  done  by  the  British 
engineer. 

If  we  would  estimate  the  work  that  has  been  done 
in  Egypt  we  must  consider  that  journeys  can  now  be 
done  in  a  relatively  few  days  which  formerly  would 
take  many  months  to  accomplish,  and  we  must  cogitate 
over  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  in  Omdurman 
the  odour  of  muck,  which  was  at  one  time  the  pre- 
dominant thing  in  the  city,  is  now  unknown,  since  there 
have  been  introduced  the  habits  and  customs  which 
make  for  sanitation  and  well-being.    It  is  against  this 
background  of  dimly  seen  but  vast  potencies  that  the 
accomplished  facts,  the  visible  achievements  of  ruler- 
ship,  stand  out  so  sharply.    To  journey  to  that  city 
where,  near  the  spot  where  Gordon  died,  now  stands 
the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Sirdar,  was  once  a  task 
for  months  and  even  years,  and  now  will  occupy  only 
some  eight  days.      On  the   river,  along  which,    smce 
far    before    the    time    when    Herodotus    wrote    of    it, 
the  fellaheen  have  waited,  in  terror  and  hope,  for  the 
rising  and  falling  of  its  uncontrolled  waters,  there  are 
now  barriers,  floodgates,  channels,  and  reservoirs,  which 
have  almost  entirely  subdued  to  the  well-being  of  man 
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this  vast  source  of  beneficent  power.  That  Sudan, 
which  for  so  many  generations  has  been  the  scene  of 
the  most  outrageous  crime  that  man  can  perpetrate 
against  his  fellow-man,  a  slavery  which  acknowledged 
no  law  save  that  of  bow  and  spear,  is  even  now 
becoming  a  possible  home  for  millions  of  freedom- 
loving  men.  These  are  realities  which  need  no  ad- 
ventitious light  to  make  them  glow;  they  tell  their 
own  stcry,  and  those  who  quarrel  with  British  control 
in  Egypt  must  reckon  with  the  achievements,  surely 
amongst  the  most  marvellous  in  history,  which  can 
be  credited  to  the  small  number  of  men  who  have 
wrought  out.  in  this  frangible  material,  the  figure  of 
British  rule. 

The  Christian  democrat,  confronted  by  the  situation 
which  Egypt  presents,  may  well  wonder  whether  his 
theory  of  life  is  applicable  to  this  portion  of  the  planet. 
And  a£[ain  he  must  distinguish  between  the  democracy 
which  is  merely  mob  rule,  and  never  gets  beyond  it, 
and  the  democracv  which  is  the  expression  of  thoughtful 
men's  desire  for  the  laiigest  possible  measure  of  rational 
self-government.  For  in  Egypt  he  will  find  a  number 
of  men  who  are,  like  himself,  lovers  of  national  freedom, 
but  whose  ideals  and  methods  he  is  bound  to  view 
with  strong  disapproval.  They  are  Nationalists,  and 
regard  the  British  occupation  as  an  infringement  of 
their  rights  as  men.  But  wanting  at  once  to  intro- 
duce full  representative  government,  bitterly  rebellious 
against  British  rule  and  apparently  unconscious  of  the 
wretched  conditions  from  which  their  counti.men  are 
being  delivered  by  the  aid  of  British  men,  they  have 
not  hesitated  to  incite  to  anarchy  and  murder  in  their 
active  propaganda.  Claiming  all  good  work  done  as 
the  result  of  their  own  agitation,  doubtless  sometimes 
with  reason,  ignoring  the  perilous  situation  of  their 
country  and  the  danger  in  which  it  would  be  placed 
from  other  Great  Powers  should  the  British  be  forced 
to  leave  it,  they  have  imceasingly  called  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  country  by  our  Government.  Such  a 
oationaUsm  under  present  conditions  only  makes  more 
hopeless  the  fulfilment  of  their  desires.    To  leave  the 
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country  to  the  management  of  these  men  would  be  to 
invite  a  return  of  the  worst  evUs  of  the  past  and  a  final 
bankruptcy  of  the  State. 

But  there  is  another  type  of  nationalism  with  which 
the  democrat  wUl  certainly  sympathise.    Its  supporters 
realise  that  their  countrymen  need  education  m  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  the  West.    Loyal  to  then:  own 
Moslem  faith,  they  are  anxious  to  bring  tne  knowledge 
of  the  European  in'o  touch  with  their  own  traditional 
culture.    Efforts  have  been  made  by  our  countrymen 
to  train  these  persons  and  their  followers  m  the  use 
of  representative  institutions.    The  principle  of  election 
has  been  adopted.    Western  modes  of  education  have 
been  at  least  tentatively  introduced  mto  the  schools 
and  the  native    universities.    It  is  along  these  Imes 
that  a  true  nationalism  can  grow,  and  though  we  English 
can  have  no  desire  to  transform  Egypt  into  a  mere 
image  of  a  European  country,  or  to  make  every  Egvptian 
into  a  mimic  Westerner,  yet  if  we  have  any  belief  m 
the  value  of  our  proved  Knowledge  we  must  sec  that  the 
natives  of  this  ancient  land  are  not  prevented  froni  acquir- 
ing and  using  whatever  is  valuable  in  our  civilisation. 
Tnie  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  any  attempt  at  present 
to  introduce  all  the  institutions  that  we  arc  accustomed 
to  at  home,  into  this  land,  would  probably  be  disastrous, 
but.  even  granted  that  this  is  so.  it  can  never  be  a  reason 
for  refusing  the  gradual  extension  of  liberty  amongst 
these  people.    Slow  their  progress  must  needs  be  smce 
they  have  not  enjoyed  the  opportunities  granted  to 
Englishmen  of  learning  how  to  adapt  thought  and  conduct 
to  free  institutions,  but  they  may  learn  these  too.  and  the 
principle  of  freedom,  so  fruitful  of  good  in  other  portions 
of  the  Empire,  may  here  also  prove  the  most  effective 
agency  in  the  creation  of  a  strong,  coherent,  and  progres- 
sive national  Ufe.  .     ^v        ^-^^ 
Great  religions  might  well  be  bom  m  this  ancient 
land     It  is  the  natural  home  of  a  thought  that  tran- 
scends the  apparent  to  seek  after  the  unchanging  real. 
That  in  why  those  immense  monuments  of  the  dead  which, 
elsewhere,  would  seem  ugly  and  crude,  besides  bemg  a 
vain  protest  against  the  blessed  urgmgs  of  Death,  seem 
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in  the  midst  of  these  sunlit  days  and  purple  nights  to 
be  in  austere  agreement  with  the  scene.  These  men 
were  justified  in  trusting  to  the  spiritual  principle  in 
man,  in  building  themselves  mansions  wherein,  the  last 
curiosity  having  been  experienced,  they  might  secure  an 
august  repose. 

What  cf  religion  in  this  new  Egypt  ?  Are  we  to  see 
there  still  further  conquests  of  Christianity  ?  Or  must 
we  confess  that  there  are  no  affinities  of  temper  between 
the  Crescent  and  the  Cross  ? 

To  answer  that  question  we  must  inquire  what  the 
Crescent  represents,  what  Mohammedanism  stands  for 
in  the  world.    Mohammed  is  one  of  the  imposing  figures 
of  the  world's  history,  and  whoever  doubts  the  importance 
of  religion  in  the  government  of  men  may  learn  from 
him  the  folly  of  ignoring  an  influence  capable  of  producing 
such  far-reaching  results.    For  it  was  by  the  impress  of  a 
truly  religious  personality,  and  by  the  force  of  a  purely 
religious  appeal  that  the  Moslem  Empire  was  created. 
When,  at  twentjr-five,  Mohammed  entered  the  house  of 
the  widow  Khadija,  the  ancient  religious  ideas  of  his  nation 
had  become  entangled  and  confused  with  polytheistic 
doctrines  and  degraded  by  idolatrous  practices.     The 
common  life  of  his  countrymen  was  ruled"  by  the  love  of 
wine  and  women,  the  practice  of  robbery,  and  the  pursuit 
of  vengeance.    Amongst  these  people  Mohammed  becomes 
the  preacher  of  a  doctrine  which,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, at  least  insisted  on  the  supremacy  of  the  one  God, 
declaring  boldly  that  Allah  was  above  and  over  all.    In 
the  solitudes  of  Mount  Hira  the  epileptic  young  man 
meditated  over  the  questions  of  life,  and  became,  without 
doubt,  a  profoundly  religious  and  devoted  soul.    Not 
that  his  ideas  were  original.    Around  him  there  were 
representatives  of  the  Hanifi  sects,  men  who  by  their 
manifest  sincerity  in  the  search  for  truth  and  goodness 
had  proved  that  religion  was  something  more  than  a 
catchword.    These  men  had  in  turn  been  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Jews  who  lived  near  them,  and  it  is  no  matter  for 
surprise  that  there  is  so  much  in  the  Koran  which  has 
direct  affinities  with  the  Hebrew  faith,  when  we  remember 
the  sources  from  which  some  at  least  of  the  inspiration  of 
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its  author  was  drawn.  But  neither  amongst  the  Hani- 
fites  nor  the  Jews,  nor  even  the  Christians  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted,  was  there  to  be  found  that  idea  of  Judg- 
ment, of  the  claims  of  God  upon  His  creatures,  which 
ruled  the  thought  of  the  youthful  prophet.  Yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  religious  teaching  of  the  man  is 
traceable  to  those  pious  ascetics,  unknown  witnesses,  who 
in  quiet  ways  witnessed  to  the  truth  and  validity  of  the 
religious  impulse.  It  was  in  one  of  these  hours  of  solitary 
meditation  that  the  first  vision  was  granted  to  the 
prophet.  The  96th  Sura  was  revealed  to  him,  written 
on  a  scroll  (which  the  angel  Gabriel  held  before  him), 
and  its  message  deeply  imprinted  on  his  soul.  That 
message  was  indeed  the  sum  of  his  teaching.  For  it 
stated  in  plain  terms  the  essence  of  his  faith,  in  declaring 
that  all  men  who  live,  however  they  may  ignore  God, 
must  at  last  return  to  Him,  and  give  account  of  what 
they  have  done. 

It  is  probable  that  at  the  beginning  he  had  no  idea  of 
founding  a  new  religion.  His  heart  being  full,  he  spoke 
freely  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  there  was  one  at  least, 
the  widow  whom  he  had  married,  who  listened  to  his 
words  with  open  ears  and  gave  them  ready  credence. 
But  when  he  began  to  proclaim  this  doctrine  in  Mecca 
it  was  derided,  and  those  who  listened  were  quick  to  point 
out  that  they  knew  the  source  of  his  teaching,  and  that  in 
it  there  was  nothing  which  they  had  not  often  heard 
before.  At  first  the  trial  must  have  been  severe,  even  to 
his  passionate  faith,  for  only  the  slave  class  accepted  his 
teaching,  whilst  the  rulers  and  important  men  passed 
him  by  with  good-humoured  or  contemptuous  indifference. 
There  was  another  reason  for  this  failure  in  his  own  city. 
The  people  of  that  place  had  their  own  traditions  and 
customs,  which  they  had  found  remunerative,  and  the 
coming  of  this  man,  with  his  insistence  on  simplicity 
and  sincerity  of  worship,  meant  that  their  profits  were  in 
danger.  To  preach  the  serious  life— prayer,  almsgiving, 
temperance— to  these  people  meant  that  he  was  asking 
them  to  give  up  that  by  which  they  lived,  and  he  found, 
as  others  have  done,  that  a  prophet  has  little  honour  in  his 
own  country.    On  one  famous  occasion  he  compromised 
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in  the  matter  of  doctrine  in  the  hope  to  gain  his  townsmen, 
but  speedily  repented  of  his  mistake,  and  afterwards  held 
firm  to  his  claims  upon  them  for  full  adherence  to  his 
teaching.  Stranger  still,  to  us,  is  the  fact  that  he  found 
favoiu-  at  this  time  with  the  Jews,  and  regarded  the 
Christians  of  the  country  as  his  religious  kinsmen.  But 
the  life  at  Mecca  to  a  man  who  had  determined  to  effect 
a  religious  transformation  was  daily  becoming  harder, 
and  at  last  he  severed  his  connection  with  them,  and  for 
three  years  lived  apart  from  his  own  people,  though  the 
time  of  the  Flight  had  not  yet  arrived.  Then  Khadija 
died,  and,  the  firet  stage  of  his  career  ended,  he  is  foimd,  a 
lonely  man,  conscious  of  failure  in  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken, and,  in  DisraeU's  phrase,  deprived  of  his  audience. 
Although  he  married  again  shortly  after,  there  is  proof 
enough  that  he  loved  devoteuly  the  woman  who  had 
helped  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  never  f  oigot 
how  much  he  owed  to  her  affection  and  faith. 

Immediately  after  this  there  occurs  the  meeting  between 
himself  and  the  men  of  Medina.    These  were  citizens  of  that 
town  whohad  been  affected  by  the  teachings  of  the  Hanifites 
and  had  heard  of  Mohammed.    After  their  interview  with 
him,  and  an  appropriate  period  of  waiting,  they  decided 
to  accept  him  and  acknowledge  him  as  their  spiritual 
leader.    This  having  been  decided,  on  occasions  which  are 
known  as  the  first  and  second  homage  on  the  Akaba.  he 
transferred  himself  and  his  followers  to  Medina,  not  with- 
out danger  from  the  citizens  of  Mecca.    From  this  Flight, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  beginning;  of  the  Mussulman 
chronology,  began  the  first  indications  of  the  amazing 
triumphs  which  were  to  follow,  for  Mohammed,  more  fortun- 
ate in  some  respects  than  other  founders  of  great  religions, 
was  to  see  the  victory  of  his  principles  and  ideas  in  his  own 
lifetime.    Yet  this,  which  seems  to  place  him  in  the  ranks 
of  the  most  fortunate  of  the  sons  of  men,  was  perhaps  the 
most  serious  disaster  that  could  have  happened  to  his 
work.    For  it  gave  a  rigid  form  to  his  doctrines,  enabled 
him  to  fix  them  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  change, 
and  thus  prevented  that  spontaneous  growth  of  the  ideas 
which  would  have  enabled  the  religion  to  become  a  world- 
wide and  universal  form  of  belief.    At  Medina  he  became 
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judge  and  arbiter  of  causes,  and  proved  his  possession  of 
unusual  gifts  of  statesmanship  by  the  manner  in  which, 
through  sheer  force  of  character  and  the  sanity  of  his 
decisions,  he  acquired  power  amongst  the  people.    Care- 
fully defending  the  rights  of  property,  a  necessary  thing 
in  a  land  where  the  Bedouin  was  still  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with,  giving  to  woman  in  married  life  a  much  more  im- 
portant place  than  she  had  yet  known,  he  became  the  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  all  matters  of  statecraft  amongst 
his  countrymen.    Here  he  began  to  formulate  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  religion.    The  Unity  of  God,  Prayer  at  stated 
times,  Almsgiving  as  a  duty,  the  observance  of  the  Fast 
of  Ramadan,  and;  the  Festival  of  Mecca— these  were  the 
points  of  faith  arid  doctrine  which  were  constantly  em- 
phasised, and  the  effect  of  such  a  body  of  ideas  on  Arabian 
life  was  far  reaching.    It  transcended  at  a  stroke  the  old 
boundaries  of  family,  and  founded  the  community  on 
religious  faith  instead  of  on  blood  and  race.    At  the 
same  time  the  Kibla,  that  is,  the  direction  in  which  prayer 
was  to  be  made,  was  changed  from  Jerusalem  to  Mecca, 
and  thus  Islam  was  nationalised,  given  a  definite  centre 
from  which  it  could  work. 

Here  starts  the  declension  of  the  man  from  the  ideals 
which  up  to  this  time  seem  to  have  inspired  him.  He 
begins  to  entertain  hostility  to  the  Jews,  who  had  prob- 
ably laughed  at  the  presumption  of  this  son  of  the  desert 
daring  to  preach  a  new  religion  in  the  world.  The  men  of 
Mecca,  who  had  derided  mm,  were  also  to  feel  that  the 
prophet  whom  they  had  despised  possessed  a  heavy 
hand,  and  was  far  from  loath  to  use  it  on  his  enemies.  A 
caravan  of  Meccans  is  attacked  by  his  followers,  and  all 
those  amongst  the  travellers  who  are  hostile  to  him  are 
put  to  death.  One  of  thece  followers  is  reproached  for 
having  murdered  a  man  who  had  done  him  no  harm,  to 
which  the  answer  is  given,  "  If  he  who  commanded  me 
should  tell  me  to  murder  you  also  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  do  it."  a  statement  which  so  impressed  the  rebuking 
person  that  he  himself  at  once  joined  Mohammed's  fol- 
lowers. In  his  treatment  of  the  Jews  Mohanuned  was 
ruthless,  and  there  are  few  more  affecting  records  than 
that  of  the  six  hundred  who  willingly  went  to  their  death 
le 
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as  martyrs  to  his  sword,  rather  than  deny  their  faith  and 
accept  the  new  gospel.  The  time  came  when  Mohammed 
could  enter  Mecca  as  a  conqueror.  There  were  those 
amongst  the  men  of  Medina  who  had  hoped  that  this 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  punishment  of  the 
Meccans,  that  the  men  of  Medina  might  sit  in  their  places, 
but  this  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  sagacious  schemes 
of  the  Prophet.  He  pardoned  the  Meccans,  retained  the 
old  traditions  of  the  city,  and  did  all  he  could  to  win  the 
people  to  his  allegiance.  This  was  not  difficult,  for  there 
were  clear  signs  that  here  was  a  force  with  which  the 
world  would  have  to  reckon,  and  the  ihen  of  Mecca  were 
not  long  before  they  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Prophet 
whom  they  had  once  scorned. 

In  632  Mohammed  died,  but  not  before  his  work  was 
established,  and  history  has  been  stamped  with  his  name 
as  forcibly  as  with  that  of  any  great  leader  of  mankind. 
There  are  those  who  think  mm  an  impostor  pure  and 
simple.  But  such  mighty  deeds  are  not  achieved  in  this 
world  by  charlatanry  alone.  There  must  have  been  in 
this  man  a  daemonic  fervour,  a  genuine  religious  belief, 
which  enabled  him  to  endure  the  long  period  of  his  early 
struggles  and  brought  him  at  last  triumphantly  through 
as  stem  a  trial  of  confidence  as  was  ever  imposed  on  man. 

Yet  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  later 
years,  when  the  success  of  his  endeavours  was  well-nigh 
assured,  there  came  a  moral  degeneration  ;  the  old  Arab 
blood  which  was  in  him  showed  itself  afresh  when  state- 
craft demanded  his  attention,  and  the  hour  of  visions 
and  dreams  was  past.  That  he  was  a  ferocious  enemy 
is  certain.  Those  who  had  offended  him  had  good 
reason  to  know  this  side  of  his  character.  That  he  used 
all  the  arts  of  cunning  and  duplicity  to  gain  his  ends,  when 
once  it  became  a  question  of  political  success,  is  provable 
from  history.  That  his  relations  with  women  were  such 
as  v/ould  not  have  been  unworthy  of  Attila,  may  be  seen 
from  the  pages  of  Gibbon,  and  indeed  i:»  matter  of  general 
knowledge  amongst  all  students.  Those  stern  regula- 
tions which  he  enforced  upon  his  followers  he  relaxed  in 
his  own  case,  allowing  himself  special  privileges  on  the 
groimd  that  a  disper<sation  had  been  grant^  him  by 
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revelation.  There  is  in  him  none  of  the  gentleness  which 
has  made  the  holy  Buddha  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  all 
men,  aUke  those  who  follow  his  religion  and  those  who 
look  upon  it  with  strange  eyes.  Still  further  is  he  removed 
from  the  pure  splendours  which  gather  about  the  head  of 
the  Nazarene.  But  when  all  has  been  said  in  his  disfavour 
he  remains  one  of  the  giant  energies  of  the  world,  a  man 
in  whom  there  burned  a  dark  fuliginous  flame  of  religion, 
not  clear  nor  bright,  but  of  intense  and  terrible  strength, 
and  who  by  the  contagion  of  his  confidence,  by  sheer 
energy  of  vnH,  brought  the  half  of  the  then  known  world 
under  his  command.  Perhaps  only  such  a  Prophet, 
ferocious  as  the  tiger,  yet  not  without  a  strain  of  deep 
piety  and  a  soft  compassion  running  through  his  soul, 
could  have  bound  in  the  chains  of  his  dogma  the  stern 
sons  of  the  wilderness. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  doctrines  of  the 
MohammedJuif  we  find  diversities  of  opinion  amongst 
them,  as  amongst  ourselves.  The  old  controversy  of 
free  will  versus  predestination  has  been  discussed  by 
them  as  freely  and  vigorously  as  by  the  celestial  beings 
described  by  Milton.  The  Motazilites,  for  instance, 
are  ardent  believers  in  the  ability  of  man  to  dfrect  his  own 
conduct.  The  Jabanites,  on  the  contrary,  beUeve  that 
in  every  concern  of  Ufe  the  rule  of  predestination  holds 
good.  The  Sifatites  are  equivalent  to  our  Uteralists, 
believing  that  when  the  Koran  speaks  of  God  being  seated 
on  a  throne  it  is  to  be  taken  in  its  dfrect  and  vulgar  sense, 
with  the  result  that  amongst  them  there  are  many  signs 
of  crude  anthropomorphism.  The  Kharizites  were  political 
dissidents,  beheving  that  the  particular  tribe  of  the 
Koraish  had  no  exclusive  right  to  the  Caliphate,  but 
that  free  election  should  be  the  rule.  The  Sniites  were 
believers  in  Ali,  and  maintained  that  his  descendants 
were  to  be  adored  as  deities,  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox 
Mussulman  a  serious  declension  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  faith.  Amongst  the  Orthodox  there  are  four 
separate  sects  whiti  now  practically  divide  between  them 
the  Moslem  world.  These  are  the  Malikites,  the  Hanafites, 
the  Shafiites,  and  the  Hanbalites.  Muior  divisions  of  belief 
are  those  represented  by  the  Ismailians,  who  believed  in 
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the  coming  of  a  Messiah  called  the  Mahdi.  These  were 
particularly  strong  in  Egypt  and  are  not  unknown  to 
Europeans  by  reason  of  troubles  connected  with  impostors 
who  have  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  of  their  race.  Then 
an  interesting  section  of  the  faith  is  foimd  amongst  the 
Druses  of  the  Lebanon,  known  to  most  of  us  by  Browning's 
drama  of  that  name,  and,  still  more  notorious,  the 
Assassins  of  Syria,  who  have  given  their  name  to  one  of 
the  worst  of  crimes.  But  to  the  Christian  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  sects  is  that  of  the  Sufis,  so  called  by 
reason  of  a  woollen  garment  which  they  wear,  who  are  the 
Mystics  of  the  Moslem  faith.  These  are  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  woman  named  Rabi'a,  and,  like  other  mystics, 
dwell  chiefly  on  the  subjective  elements  of  rehgion.  Their 
tendency  is  generally  towards  Pantheism,  since  they 
beUeve  that.  God  being  one,  creation  must  form  pait  of 
His  being,  or  else  the  universe  would  exisl  externally  to 
Him,  and  would  therefore  be  another  deity.  They  pro- 
claim the  doctrine,  which  has  in  various  forms  been 
popularised  in  recent  years  in  Europe,  that  every  man 
is  God.  Their  piety  and  simplicity  has  made  them  a 
power  in  the  Moslem  world,  but  they  have  little  natural 
affinity  with  the  bold  and  hard  dogmatism  charactenstic 
of  the  orthodox  Mohammedan. 

The  salient  feature  of  the  Egyptian  Mussulman  is  a 
bitter  religious  pride,  the  fruit  of  temperament  and  train- 
ing Taught  to  regard  members  of  all  other  faiths  as 
children  of  doom,  they  are  slow  to  acknowledge  that  there 
can  be  anything  of  value  outside  their  own  realm  of  faith 
and  conduct.  They  have  a  strong  tendency  to  what  we 
call  Pharisaism,  the  result  of  their  habit  of  reUgious 
ejaculation.  "  Praise  be  to  God  "  is  a  phrase  which  may 
often  be  heard  mingled  with  ordinary  affairs  of  business 
or  even  in  the  recital  of  indecent  stories,  the  Moslem 
believing  that  such  utterances  are  a  sufficient  apology  for 
any  slight  deviation  from  the  recognised  decorum  of  his 
class  and  religion.  They  have  not,  excepting  in  the  earlier 
times  of  the  Companions,  concerned  themselves  much 
with  the  propagation  of  their  religion,  being  content  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  the  faithful  is  decreed  by 
God,  and  cannot  be  altered  by  the  act  of  man.    Occasion- 
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aUv  they  wiU  admit  that  Christian.  Jew.  and  Moslem 
aUke  worship  the  one  God.  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
fS  Zne  bSiei.  judging  by  the  habitual  intolerance  they 
Sfest  to  men  of  othlr/aiths  Their  Passionate  rever- 
«i^for  their  Prophet  can  be  understood,  but  their  adora- 
tion of  the  Korai  is  sometimes  carried  to  kng^hs  w^ch 
would  astonish  the  most  arrogant  of  Bible  literal  sts 
Unable  to  discover  whether  the  Prophet  ate  water-melons 
with  or  without  the  rind,  an  Imam  wUl  refuse  to  touch 
them,  although  the  Prophet  ate  them.  Jestjie  should  not 
conform  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  food  should 
t^  taken.  TheS  bcUef  in  predestination  certainly  gives 
them  an  exemplary  patience  under  ""sfort^es  .^";^ 
prevents  them  from  making  plans  without  constant 
deference  to  the  will  of  God.    Their  almsgiving  is  generous 

but  seems  to  be  chiefly  inspired  by  their  ex^^/^^ltn J 
rewards  in  heaven  for  their  bounty  on  earth     The  ancient 

virtue  of  hospitality,  the  product  of  their  desert  wander- 
ings in  former  times,  is  cultivated  by  them,  and  even  life 
in  the  cities  has  not  destroyed  their  esteem  ^f /his  form 
of  human  kindness.     They  have  great  respect  for  bread 
regarding  it  as  sacred  and  the  waste  of  it  as  a  sin.    As  a 
people  they  are  cleanly,  their  rehgion  making  much  of 
ablutions  of  the  body,  and  in  this  respect  theu:  faith  h^ 
been  of  great  service  to  them  in  the  creation  of  good 
habits.    True,   this  does  not   always  extend   to  their 
children,  who  may  be  in  a  state  of  ;incleaiiness  whdst 
their  parents  are  washed  and  anointed  with  perfume 
but  the  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  dirt  is  supposed 
to  render  the  child  less  likely  to  be  looked  on  W  the  evil 
eye.  a  catastrophe,  to  the  Egyptian  mother,  of  the  first 
magnitude.    They  are  exemplary  as  the  Chinese  in  tiieir 
reglrd  for  filial  piety,  treating  their  p^ents  with  great 
respect,  whilst  their  affection  for  their  home  and  native 
land  is  so  strong  that  they  seldom  visit  other  countnes 
or  travel  far  from  their  own  village  or  city.     Lmng  m 
such  a  climate,  it  is  natural  that   though  avaricious  of 
gain,  they  should  be  extremely  mdolent.  and  one  of  the 
difficulties  confronting  everv'  reformer  m  the  count^J  w 
to  obtain  a  reasonable  day^s  work  from  the  labouring 
man. 
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The  character  of  the  Egyptian  woman  is  far  from 
good.  She  is  said  to  be  the  most  licentious  of  all  ''< 
members  of  her  sex,  and  The  Arabian  Nights  is  perhaps 
only  too  faithful  a  record  of  happenings  in  which  she 
is  concerned.  This  is  partly  attributable  to  the  climate 
and  to  natural  constitution,  but  still  more  so  to  the 
social  and  religious  S5rstem  under  which  she  lives. 
Married  at  an  early  age,  without  having  seen  the  man 
who  is  to  become  her  husband,  one  wife  amongst  other 
wives  and  concubines,  having  but  the  fourth  or  even 
sixteenth  claim  upon  her  husband's  affections,  and 
prevented  from  anything  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
mterest  by  her  confinement  in  the  harem,  the  observer, 
by  her  husband's  permission,  of  libidinous  dances  and 
entertainments,  it  is  not  strange  that  her  sensuous 
impulses  regulate  her  thought  and  conduct.  And 
although  the  severest  punishment  is  meted  out  to  the 
adulterous  woman — originally  the  law  ruling  that  she 
^ould  be  stoned  to  death,  and  the  general  practice 
being  until  lately  that  she  should  be  drowned — it  is  still 
true  that  her  marital  conduct  is  far  from  being  conform- 
able to  the  standard  of  Western  civilisation.  At  sixteen 
these  women  are  fully  developed,  and  at  forty  they  are 
said  to  have  lost  their  beauty.  With  their  hands  and 
feet  dyed  with  henna,  their  eyes  made  darker  still  by 
painting  with  kohl  round  the  eyelid,  they  are  said  to  m 
extremely  beautiful  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
thirty.  Wrapped  in  their  long  mantles,  which  cover 
the  whole  body  and  effectually  conceal  all  the  graces  of 
their  form,  their  head  and  face  being  also  completely 
covered,  with  the  exception  of  the  eyes,  they  make 
dignified  figures  when  walking  or  riding  about  the  city ; 
and  in  the  country,  the  habit  of  carrying  the  pitcher 
on  the  head,  that  custom  old  as  ihe  aay  of  Rebekah, 
has  given  a  majesty  and  grace  to  their  deportment 
which  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  the  women  of  the  West. 
It  is  denied  that  the  women  of  Moslem  countries  are 
nigarded  as  being  without  souls,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  general  opinion  is,  that  they  are  beings  of  an  inferior 
order  to  men.  They  seldom  pray,  which  in  itself  is 
remarkable  in  a  land  where  prayer  is  so  important  an 
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element  in  the  life  of  men.  and  their  attendance  at  the 
Mosque  is  prohibited  during  the  regular  times  of  prayer, 
on  Se  croind  that  they  provoke  thoughts  and  emotions 
°n  men  which  are  not  conducive  to  religious  sentiment^ 
men  they  marry,  it  is  frequently  arranged  that  the 
KndVmShS^shall  abide  in  lie  house,  to  prevent 
ihe  Se  from  engaging  in  criminal  intngues^a  duty 
S^ic^  she  fTithSlulfils.  probably  recollecing  her 
own  early  peccadilloes.  Conversation  with  men.  or 
even  to  be  ^seen  with  the  face  unveiled.,  is  a  serious 
offence  in  an  Egyptian  woman,  and  it  is  considered 
ScomSig  for  a  man  who  has  been  privil^ed  to  see 
he  face  of  a  woman  to  describe  the  particulars  of  her 
beauty,  though  it  is  permissible  to  speak  of  her  fascma- 

*'°"Yet  SY^a^Xwhere  life  has  its  compensations, 
and  amongst  their  own  sex  the  women  try  to  make 
UP    for   ^^at    they  lose    by    being   deprived    of    the 
siiety  of  men.     Women  would  not  have   submitted 
r  seclusion  all  these  centuries  if  there  had  been  m 
it  nothing  but  cruelty,  and  it  can  hardly  be  altered 
untir  thiy   themselvi;    rebel   against   its  ;^ncUon^ 
And  in  justice  to  Mohammed  it     .ust  be  ^menibered 
that    hc^  did    not    introduce    po.ygamy     but    stroNe 
to    limit   its    influence.     It    was    already    customary 
amongst  the  people  of  his  country   and  it  needed  the 
stronf  authoATy  of  a  religion  to  bnngU  within  the 
bounds  of  law.    Yet  one  can  only  regret  ttiat  «i  mstitu- 
tion?  which  is  always  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
wo^n.  should  have  received  even  the  mojt  hmit^ 
approval  from  the  founder  of  a  powerful  reljnon^  It 
would  have  meant  much  to  the  welfare  of  J^^  "^ 
over  which  he  was  to  exercise  rule  if  theie  had  been  a 
strong  effort  made  to  give  additional  prestige  and  dignity 
to  the  monogamic  reUtion  between  the  sex^sN(^t  without 
reason,  thoughtful  men  trace  much  of  the  taUure  oi 
these  Eastern  forms  of ,  civUisation  to  the  (ow  PU^ 
given  to  women  in  their  scheme  of    hje.     Thus  the 
toman  is  forbidden  under  the  s^vei^t  penjKies  to 
marry   an  unbeliever,   but   this  prohibition  does  not 
TxtSd  to  the  man.  who  may  take  into  his  house  one 
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who  is  not  of  his  own  faith.  The  man  may  also  on 
the  slightest  pretext  divorce  his  wife,  and  may  take 
her  back  if  he  is  so  inclined.  This  may  be  done  twice 
in  succession  without  difficulty,  and  only  on  the  third 
occasion  does  the  law  intervene.  Over  his  slave  he 
holds  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  this  power,  of 
course,  extends  to  his  concubine  also,  should  she  be  his 
slave.  For  apostasy  from  the  faith,  the  punishment 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  is  death  by  strangling.  Formerly 
the  crime  of  murder  could  be  liquidated  by  a  fine,  and 
if  the  victim  were  a  woman,  the  amount  of  the  fine 
would  be  half  that  inflicted  in  the  case  of  a  man.  All 
these  indicate  that  there  was  a  recognised  difference  in 
value  between  the  woman  and  the  man,  and  the  female 
sex  was  everywhere  placed  on  a  lower  level  than  the  male. 

Every  Egyptian  woman  is  expected  to  bring  her 
husband  some  form  of  dowry,  which  may  be  as  low 
as  five  shillings,  this  being  the  minimum,  and  as  high 
as  the  circumstances  or  generosity  of  the  parent  will 
permit.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  where  the 
woman  is  so  obviously  a  creature  of  barter,  where  so 
little  attention  is  paid  to  her  own  wishes  in  the  important 
affairs  of  life  and  so  little  trust  placed  in  her  own  sense 
of  honour,  there  should  be  a  disposition  to  deceive  on 
all  occasions  those  who  are  in  authority  over  her.  This 
explains  the  passion  for  intrigue  which,  in  spite  of 
locked  doors  and  the  guardianship  of  tiie  eunuch,  that 
curse  of  the  East,  characterises  the  women  of  Egypt. 
It  affords  another  proof  of  the  importance  of  putting 
the  moral  law  within,  of  making  it  a  matter  of  the 
trained  conscience,  rather  than  of  viewing  it  as  an 
authority  which  operates  from  without. 

We  have  spoken  about  the  marital  evils  of  the 
Mohammedan  system.  To  what  extent  are  they  real  ? 
Is  it  possible  that,  after  all,  here  also  custom  is  the  best 
rule,  and  that  wise  men  will  let  well  alone,  believing 
that  people  unconsciously  do  that  which  is  best  for 
them  m  such  matters?  Livingstone  tells  us  that  he  has 
heard  women  say,  in  the  countries  he  visited,  that  they 
would  not  care  to  live  in  a  land  where  a  man  was  per- 
mitted to  have  only  one  wife.    An1  in  estimating  the 
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value  of  monogamous  mamage.  we  have  to  ^membCT  that 
human  nature  is  diverse,  that  there  are  many  different 
t^fand  that  it  is  possible  that  in  certam  lands  the 
sSnTpolygamous  marriage  has  not  only  long  years 
TcZom  to  support  it.  but  may  have  some  justiScation 
?n  the  dimate^iid  general.conditions  of  the  cmmUy^ 
Where,  as  in  the  East,  it  is  frequently  the  rule  that 
Petition  shall  continue  for  three  years,  and  celibacy 
senforced  by  custom  and  religion  upon  the  woman 
during  this  time,  il  is  not  without  some  show  of  re^n 
thS  polygamy  is   defended.     Nor   does   this   sj^tem 
Ippea?  trbTUirely  hostUe  to  the  sentiment  of  «je 
u^men    for  we   have  a  woman  like   Sister   Nivedita 
aykfg  in  relation  to  Indian  women,  that  equahty  between 
husb^d  and  wife  is  regarded  as  %  vuW    deal,  far 
inferior  to  that  habit  o?  worship  of    the  husband  (a 
worship  which  is  the  direct  utterance  of  devout  love) 
Characteristic  of  the  Indian  wife.    And  althmy^^^J^rj 
is  an  apparent  monopoly  of  the  woman  by  the  man  in 
he^  E  there  is  in  turn  a  complete  monopoly  of 
{he  son  by  the  mother,  whilst  her  authonty  as  grand- 
mother and  wife  and  widow  is  almost  supreme^ 

Certainly  the  paiticular  vices  which  disgrace  oitf 
Western  ci4satioAare  not  «>  common,  by  ^  a^co^g. 
in  the  East.    The  relations  of  the  sexes  are  not  satis- 
factory to  our  judgment,  but  that  blot  on  our  soriety 
whid^is  said  ti  bHlx  price  that  ^^^^^^, 
monogamous  marriage  is  conspicuously  absent    exo^ 
where  Western  men  have  introduced  it.    That  IndiM 
^tentaVe  who  had  one  hundred  ai}<i  ^r.^^  ^^^^ 
kt  his  command  and  fifty-ax  ch^^^.Jl^^  of 
seem  to  us  to  have  outraged  some  of  t^^^^  cancww  of 
decent  livine;  but  in  spite  of  this  and  SS"*!^  "J^J^^Jj 
there  are  fiiose  who  maintam  that  the  stM^d  of 
moraUty   is  higher   in   Indu  than   m  Engl^^  Yet 
there  is  to  be  considered  the  cruelty  mAicted  on  the 
woman  who  bears  only  fem^e  <^<5-^^;  f»f„,5S^ 
greater  severity  often  exerdaed  towards  the  unfortm^ 
female  infants.'^many  of  whom  ^e  eve^r  Vf'- «P^ 
in  dangerous  places  or  actuaUy  destroyed.  <>^  jhom  fte 
only  record  Is   that   they  have   been  taken  by  the 
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wild  animals.  And  still  more  abominable  in  our  eyes 
is  that  custom  of  child  marriage  which  is  responsible 
for  so  much  misery  to  Indian  women.  Then  there  is 
the  custom  in  certain  of  these  countries  of  Mutah 
marriage,  which  is  really  the  practice  of  the  marriage 
by  trial,  which  Meredith,  in  a  moment  of  aberration,  sug- 
gested as  desirable  for  us.  These  alliances  are  soluble  at 
will,  and  are  generally  only  of  a  temporary  nature.  They 
certainly  do  not  add  to  that  sense  of  self-respect  on 
which  the  relations  between  the  sexes  should  be  based. 

In  Persia,  where  jwlygamy  also  has  free  play,  in 
so  far  as  the  economic  conditions  allow,  the  woman 
appears  to  have  obtained  the  superior  place.  The 
marriage  ceremony  is  conducted  with  the  idea  of  im- 
pressing on  the  man  the  truth  that  he  is  now  in 
subjection  to  authority,  and  the  women  have  apparently 
made  a  study  of  the  fine  art  of  retaining  their  husbands* 
regard  by  a  system  of  annoyance  and  aggravation, 
which  must  keep  the  Persian  husband  in  a  continual 
state  of  perturbation.  They  are  counselled  to  scratch 
and  strite  and  kick  their  spouses  when  there  is  any 
disposition  shown  by  these  gentlemen  to  be  independent 
in  their  conduct  or  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  home, 
so  that  with  two  or  three  ladies  engaged  in  this  occupa- 
tion at  once  the  Persian  man  is  not  likely  to  feel  dull. 

On  the  whole  then,  without  pressing  too  hardly  the 
Christian  commandment,  it  is  clear  that  polygamy  does 
not  tend  to  the  elevation  of  the  woman.  It  means 
that  she  is  always  in  danger  of  being  treated  as  a  chattel, 
and  the  ideal  of  equality  between  the  sexes,  with  the 
claim  for  something  like  an  eaual  morality  for  both. 
is  thrust  into  the  background.  And  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  is  being  felt  by  many  women  in  all 
these  lands.  They  are  aware  of  that  movement  which 
is  spreading  throughout  the  world  for  the  emancipation 
of  woman  from  the  thraldom  of  ages,  and  feel  the  impress 
of  those  tidal  waves  of  feeling  which  are  likely  to  agitate 
the  East  not  less  than  the  West.  In  America  ther» 
are  five  millions  of  women  who  earn  a  livelihood  in- 
dependently of  men.  and  these  are  the  forerunners  of 
an  army  of  women  who,  in  the  future,  will  feel  themselves 
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to  be  economicaUy  independent,  and  wiU  only  accept 
maniaee  on  equ^  tenns  with  men.  Looking  at  the 
fST  then  and  trying  to  understand  what  the  future 
of  woman'is  Ukely  tole.  it  seems  certain  that  the  habit 
0  ^lygamy  is  Ukely  to  decrease,  tiiat  men  will  come 
Z  Wfrstiid  the  higher  valuer  of  woman,  and  that 
woi^n  themselves  in  all  nations  wiU  claim  from  men 
S  inspect  for  their  inteUecti^  and  mor^^««^^n 
which  monogamic  marriage  is  founded.  3  *  °!Su«nX 
SrSave  great  influence  in  hastening  this  desirable  end 

''  ^f^th^  there''were  no  other  reason  for  bringing  the 
MohLiSLXl^P^ati^s  into  touch  with  Christianity^ 
the  S^  of  women  under  their  rule  would  more  than 
usti^lT  attempt.    For  Mohammed  has  no  message 
S  hope  to  wom^.  regards  her  steadily  as  an  lienor 
2eing.^and  knows  of  no  hirfier  destmy  ^orji^^snto 
be  the  chattel  rather  than  tiie  compamon  of  man.    The 
Snfllct  b^lween  Western  and  Eftem  ide^on^this 
matter  is  ordained  to  come,    and   there   can   be    no 
doubt  on  whidh  side  should  be  thrown  the  weight  of 
Christi^  opSion.    It  IS  part  of  the  duty  assigned  to 
our  Im%iiS  race  to  sho^o  aU  men  that  com^n^n- 
^io  anff  co-operation  between  the  sexes  is  the  natural 
ft^t  da ^Xevolution.  and  that  in  this  development 
all  nations  must  take  their  part.  j^««.^«nt 

In  the  matter  of  law.  fiohammedans  are  deje^^t 
upon  Se  traditions  which  have  been  handed  down 
K  tS  tiS  of  the  Prophet     Their   egal  p^rticc  x% 

I  far  as  feasible,  based  on  S^^*.^*J**?"V,S^t  th^t 
seven  hundred  in  number.  I*  «  ^"X  W"^,.*^* 
some  kind  of  precedent  be  found  for  ^leir  teg^  f^SHt 
and  they  are  always  more  satisfied  w*^"^.f°"f  J?S^ 
of  their"^  Prophet  nwty  be  dirertly  apphed  to  the  w^ 
under  discussion.  Tlicsc  traditions  have  to  do  with 
such  matters  as  Purification  and  Prayer  Almsgivmg 
^d  fS.  Funerals  and  Pilgrimages,  trade  Mamage^ 
Faith  and  Crime,  so  that  the.  Mohammeto  la  yer  has 
a  fairlv  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  Iwalt^nta. 

Yet  there    is  one  respect   in   which  the  laws  of 
Moh^m^  compare  favSSibly  with  the  curtoms  of 
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the  West.  They  are  lenient  to  debtors,  far  beyond 
what  is  general  with  us.  Though  it  was  necessary  for 
the  reUgion  to  emphasise  the  value  of  property,  yet  the 
counsel  of  the  Prophet  is  not  forgotten  that  where  a 
debt  was  incurred  and  the  debtor  found  it  diflftcult  to 
pay,  the  creditor  would  be  doing  a  meritorious  action 
m  remitting  it  as  an  alms  to  the  poor.  And  though 
the  avaricious  temper  of  the  Egyptian  is  seldom  inclined 
to  follow  this  advice  literally,  there  is  less  use  made 
of  the  law  for  enforced  payment  of  debt  than  is  usual 
with  Western  peoples. 

Although  Araoian  science  is  not  of  much  account 
in  the  world]to-day,  yet  it  is  but  fair  to  remember  that 
these  people  have  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
the   preservation   and    advancement    of    the   world's 
learning.    The  Syrian  Christians,  who  were  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  early  days,  translated  most  of  the  Greek 
classics,  so  that  many  of  the  ideas  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
Euclid  and  Galen,  were  familiar  to  the  Arabian  scholars, 
whilst  one  of  their  number,  Ali  Kharizim,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  originator  of  the  mathematical  studies,  especially 
in  Algebra,  which  were  pursued  by  the  savants  of  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  century.    Nor  can  it  be  denied  to  them 
that  in  the  practical  world  they  have  distinguished 
themselves,  when  but  little  of  invention  and  discovery 
could  be  credited  to  the  West.    The  steel  of  Damascus 
was  famous  amongst  men  who  lived  by  the  sword.    The 
manufacture  of  glass  was  known.    Weaving  was  practised 
amongst  them,  and  the  rich  sUks  and  splendid  carpets 
to  be  seen  at  the  great  fairs  and  in  their  important 
houses  bore  testimony  to  their  skill  and  industry,  whilst 
they  had  already  acquired  the  important  art  of  making 
paper.    That  this  knowledge  of  some  at  least  of  the 
principles  of  science  and  the  methods  of  industry,  was 
not  made  more  productive  alike  in  knowledge  and  wealth, 
is  to  be  attributed  perhaps  to  a  natural  indolence,  and 
in  a  greater  degree  to  the  restrictive  influences  of  their 
religion.    If  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library 
was  justified  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  on  the  ground  that 
if  the  books  therein  did  not  agree  with  the  Koran  they 
were  false,  and  if  they  did  they  were  superfluous,  it  was 
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strictly  in  keeping  with  the  princ.>les  of  the  faith  by 
^"£^h  [fS's^'thTtriS^is  the  least  remark- 

book  IS  maae  up  "         i'     ,  ..  ^  ^j^e  copies  are  trans- 
which  remain  ^  n  heaven    n^  mist  tn        y  ^^^  ^^ 


heaven,  wnusi   mc  wl,.-^  «.^,  IT"  * 
mitted  g^ually  to  .nrnkind  through  tW  medmm  of 
johet.    Tl 


l<^."St^S1<  55    %niSo.^il^da^",f  JS 

from  conversation  and  hearsay,  that  he  was  not  K 

''"'^■"'^.^Serof^rKo^^o^  ^iXCi 
Z?SittoS":hich  J^  to  be  heard,  not  a.  int«ui«. 
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tfon  /,t^'  ^  **?^  l*^'*^''*-  T^^  fi"«^  flights  of  imagina- 
InH  ^  ™'''"^-  '?•  *^^  °?*^^  °^  *etoric  than  pStrJ 
and  no  unprejudiced  critic  could  fail  to  discover  tS 

nn!  ""f'^afces  Of  Amos.  Jeremiah,  and  Isaiah.  Yet  no 
?n  w^i/i  r^"^  to  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  that  pa^e 
So^  ^P°^  '^  addressed  as  Compassionate  CompaS^,^ 
that  noble  name  which  at  one  time  the  ProplSt  thS 
of  using  as  the  watchword  of  his  religion.  But  thelc 
IS  indisputable  that  in  Mohammedanism  we  have  t^e 

gS  ifroiS^f  W-'^'i-^'-^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  i^^hkh 
uod  is  robbed  of  Hic  divmest  spiritual  attributes    in 

which  omnipresence  and  power  iid  eternity  ie  em 

EolS'ai^^r  J  tf  ^T  S^  goodneTLrmoS 
noliness  m^  reduced  to  negligible  proportions. 

was  diviSlJnS^  .are  those  who  suggest  that  this  religion 
was  divinely  ordained  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity 
It  must  be  admitted  that  it  offers  to  the  Gospd  S 
opposition  more  stubborn  than  any  form  of  polXism 

fif*>S''i*'''^'  °^  *^^  ^"*"^e  b«ss  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
faithful   are   extremely   sensuous,    and   make   a   viviH 

T^^enf'K^'/'T'  '''''^  ollorof  theN^e^ 
Testament.    The  fortunate  ones  who  have  passed  in 

s^S^r^r  '^^'  ^"^^f-  ^^^^  ''  fi"e«"  thai  a^SS?  and 
S^L  S  *??  'r'^'  ^"^  fi"^  themselves  the  belotSd 

to  S^n^?*'^"^  "^"""^^  ^'.  *  ^*»t"^e  proportionate 
to  that  of  the  men,  which  is  the  height  of  a  oalm 

i^/*"-,?*  '^^*?  ^''*)'  ^^^^  ^^^<^^  eyes  and  elSZ 
forms  will  provolce  a  desire  which  is  not  to  be  satltS 

w?ll'hiTeT.htv''?H  ^""?^^^*  °'  *^^^  faithfd'^Sies 
will  have  eighty  thousand  servants  to  attend  to  his 

wants,  and  wUl  partake  of  :akes  and  sweets  from  three 

neS''SnaSe'of't^°\^^  ""^"^l  "'"^^  °^  deliciouTswe^ 
ness.  capable  of  exciting  without  inebriating,  will  add 
their  inspiration  to  the  rich  repast.    It  may  ^"h^s 
be  said  m  extenuation  of  this  fotm  of  speeSfthaufw^ 
necessary  with  an  uneducated  people   to  paSit  in  b^W 

c^^'^m'^^T^'  °'  1'^  ^^*^°"^'  ^S  §oubtle"s  tie 
cultured   Mussulman   of  to-day  would   maintain   that 

th«e  are  no  more  to  be  taken  HteraUy  thSi  Sc  rivS 

and  the  twelve  gates  of  the  New  JerusiOem  described^ 
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the  Apocalypse.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  for  regret,  that  the 
chief  incentive  to  right  conduct  amongst  these  people 
is  found  in  dreaming  of  a  felicity  little  removed  from  that 
of  an  intelligent  animal.  .  .     ^u  ^    * 

Pilgrimage  is  an  important  element  m  the  conduct 
of  a  devout  Moslem.  One  of  these  is  obligatory  on  all 
who  are  competent  for  it,  and,  in  obedience  to  this 
command,  some  seventy  thousand  of  the  faithful  travel 
to  Mecca  everv  year.  Then  there  are  the  pilgrimages 
of  devotion,  which  usually  have  as  their  objective  tiie 
tomb  of  a  saint.  This  has  assumed  such  considerable 
proportions  as  to  obscure  the  strict  monotheism  of  the 
Prophet's  doctrine,  and  there  are  heretics  who  have 
risen  against  the  practice,  and  preached  a  return  to  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  their  faith.  But  every  reaction 
against  this  growing  system  of  saint-worship  has  faUed, 
and  at  Damascus  alone  there  are  now  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  places  of  resort  for  pilgrims. 

There   is  one  gift  which  Mohammed  has  given  to 
the  world  for  which  mankind  ought  to  be  contmuaUy 
erateful— the  noble  architecture  of  the  Saracenic  style, 
so  magnificently  exemplified  in  the  famous  Alhambra. 
Though  no  forms  of  art  were  known  to  the  ancient 
Arabs  —  and    this    particular    form    of     architecture 
certainly  comes  originally  from  Persia  and  the  schools 
of   Byzantium— yet    it   is    the   genius    of    Mohammed 
which  has  led  to  its  use  for  religious  piUTJOses  and  its 
consequent  nch  development  in  Spam  and  Egypt,     me 
Mosque,  with  its  broad  colonnades,  its  prayer  niche  on 
the  side  towards  Mecca,  its  waUs  of  white  or  mixed 
colours  glittering  in  the  sun,  its  pointed  axches  grace- 
fiilly  graduated  from  the  square  of  the  base  to  the 
delicate  curves  which  lead  the  eyes  to  the  apex,  and 
thence  to  the  greater  curve  of  the  roof,  and  the  minarets 
at  each  comer  of  the  Mosque,  whence  the  Mueddm  chants 
his  morning  and  evening  call  to  prayer,  has  become 
part  of  the  picture  which  rises  to  the  mental  eye  when 
we  think  of  a  land  where  Mohammed  is  worshipped. 
Whether  in  Granada  or  Cairo  or  Benares,  we  know  that 
this  form  of  temple  is  raised  to  the  worship  of  God  under 
the  inspiration  of  one  great  spint,  who  has  succeeded 
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in  welding  into  one  family  the  many  diverse  tribes  who 
have  sprung  from  the  loins  of  ancient  desert  wanderers. 

What  then  of  the  future  relations  between  Christi- 
anity and  Islam  ?  That  is  an  important  question  fot 
all  who  believe  in  Christianity  as  the  universal  religion, 
and  to  everyone  who  looks  on  the  Empire  as  an  instru- 
ment under  Pro .  idence  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  ideas. 
There  are  two  hundred  millions  of  Moslems  Li  the  world, 
and  of  these  eighty-three  per  cent,  are  said  to  be  under 
the  control  of  Christian  powers,  whilst  ninety  millions 
of  the  followers  of  Mohammed  are  to  be  fotmd  under 
the  British  flag.  There  are  some  of  our  contemporaries 
who  look  with  approval  on  this  religion,  believing  that 
it  is  adapted  to  represent  more  and  more  the  creed  of 
the  man  of  the  world.  Since  it  has  few  moral  ideals, 
is  easily  reconcilable  with  the  less  dignified  interpreta- 
tions of  human  destiny,  and  makes  no  heavy  clami  on 
the  sacrificial  spirit  of  man,  it  is  thought  to  be  a  religion 
suitable  to  those  who,  in  the  future,  will  think  of  humanity 
in  much  more  modest  terms  than  has  been  customary 
with  Christian  teachers. 

Such  a  theory  implies  the  acceptance  of  defeat  by 
the  Christian  believer.    It  means  that  his  religion  has 

E roved  to  be  inappUcable  to  a  vast  section  of  the 
lunan  race.  It  is  a  surrender  of  the  principles  by 
which  the  great  deeds  of  its  chief  apostles  have  been 
inspired.  Certainly  in  the  conflict  with  Islam,  Christi- 
anity is  meeting  a  powerful  foe.  If  we  accept  the 
theory  that  Islam  is  a  religion  intended,  by  Divine 
Providence,  to  act  as  a  half-way  house  to  Christianity, 
there  is  not  much  to  verify  our  belief  in  its  value. 
If  we  say  that  there  are  three  great  revelations  made 
to  the  human  spirit  —  through  Christianity,  through 
Buddha,  and  through  Mohammed — we  must  admit  that 
the  last  named  has  not  proved  satisfactory  as  a  final 
form  of  faith.  And  from  whatever  standpoint  we 
approach  this  question,  it  will  be  difficult  to  justify 
Cnristian  complacency  in  view  of  the  present  situation. 
To  make  any  progress  amongst  these  disciples  of  the 
Prophet,  the  Christian  peoples  will  require  all  their 
faith   and   courage.    For   the   tenacity   of  conviction 
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created  in  the   mind   of   the   Moslem  by  his  faith, 
the  pride  it  engenders,  which  prevents  cnUghtenment 
doing  its  work  amongst  these  peoples,  the  scorn  for 
verified  knowledge  which  seems  to  be  inseparable  from 
the  Moslem  tradition— aU  these  hmder  rather  than  help 
the  creation  of  any  sentiment  of  regard  for  a  rehgion 
so  opposed  to  th  ir  prejudices  as  Chnstiamty.    Yet 
the  task  laid  on  the  Christian  peoples  is  not  hopeless, 
for  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  there  are  already  35.000 
converts  to  our  faith.    The  unme^te  task  of  the 
Christian  peoples  is  to  break  down  the  hostility  latent 
in  the  Moslem  mind,  rot  by  direct  evangelism,  but 
by  the  manifestation  (.  superiority  in  characti-r,  and 
by  service  freely  rendered  where  opportumty  offers. 
Medical  skill  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  obtainmg  an 
entrance  to  the  land  of  the  Islamite.    With  tiie  use  of 
medical  skill  there  goes  the  creation  o<^  schools  and 
colleges,  where  the  knowledge  acquired  bjr  the  West 
may  be  made  accessible  to  the  Eastern  mmd ;  whUst 
the  economic  problems,  all  too  numerous  in  these  lands 
can  only  be  solved,  if  at  all,  by  the  introduction  of 
Western  theories  and  the  practice  of  the  more  elementary 
Christian  virtues.    By  such  methods,  wisely  and  patiently 
used,  there  is  good  reason  to  beUeve  that  Chnstiamty 
will  yet  find  a  lodgment  in  the  mind  of  the  Islamic 
peoples,  and  so  preoare  them  for  the  frank  exposition 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ.       .    „    ^      ,     ■,    ^     1      *. 
That  we  have  learned  how.  m  Eastern  lands,  to  placate 
the  different  forms  of  faith  by  our  strict  impartiahty 
is  undeniable.    Proof  of  this  is  found  m  the  fact  that 
Englishmen  were   admitted  on  one   occasion,   mdeed 
invited,  to  take  part  in  a  solenm  function  of  the  ex- 
clusive and  mtolerant  Mohammedan  faith.    But  this 
temper  can  only  be  maintained  whilst  it  is  understood 
that  freedom  of  faith  is  not  a  phrase  but  a  reahty. 
Men  who  wish  to  advance  the  cause  of  Chnstiamty  in 
Egypt  must  be  content  to  go  slowly,  proymg  by  their 
life  that  they  are  so  confident  of  the  supenonty  of  their 
faith,  that  they  can  afford  to  give  ample  tune  for  Us 
growth  in  these  ancient  lands,  acknovdedging  all  the 
fine  and  noble  truths  that  are  to  be  found  m  the 
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Mohammedan  religion,  and  expressing  unstinted  admira- 
tion for  whatever  in  it  has  proved  itself  of  vAlue  to 
manldnd.  For  even  the  hostihty  felt  by  the  Mussulman 
may  sometimes  spring  from  a  noble  motive,  as  when  the 
orthodox  Mussulman  will  declare  that,  "  he  loves  Christ 
but  hates  Christians,"  because  thev  make  Christ  claim 
to  be  God,  and  also  because  they  fail  to  obey  the  com- 
mandments of  the  prophet  whom  they  worship.  Nay, 
is  it  not  said  that  by  ttie  side  of  Mohammed's  tomb  at 
Mecca  there  is  another  tomb,  kept  vacant,  waiting  for 
the  coming  of  the  real  Christ,  ^ose  advent  they 
anticipate  as  the  beginning  of  their  golden  age  ? 

And  there  is  at  least  this  relation  between  Christianity 
and  Islam,  that  they  are  both  religions  which  emphasise 
the  Being,  the  glory,  and  majesty  of  God.  Each  of  them 
is  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  Divine  mind  can  and 
does  communicate  with  the  human  intelligence,  and 
each  lays  great  stress  on  the  reality  of  ethical  principles, 
founding  them  ultimately  in  either  case  on  the  Divine 
Will.  Further,  they  both  understand  the  strength 
and  cruelty  of  sin,  for  the  Islamite  believes  that  man 
is  not  fitted  at  death  to  pass  at  once  from  the  twili^t 
of  earth  to  the  pure  radiance  of  God's  presence,  and 
they  both  believe  that  conmiunion  between  earth  and 
heaven  is  possible,  as  when,  on  the  27th  Ramadan,  the 
heavens  open  to  allow  the  prayers  of  men  to  reach  the 
ear  of  God.  Both  of  them  recognise  the  inunense  worth 
of  hiunan  goodness,  the  pitiful  orevity  of  mortal  exist- 
ence when  measured  by  the  duration  of  eternity,  and 
both  look  to  a  life  beyond  the  present,  where  the 
anomalies  of  the  world  men  know  will  be  abolished  under 
the  rule  of  a  perfect  Law,  whilst  they  arc  both  at  least 
utterances  of  that  ceaseless  desire  of  man  for  Lieht, 
more  Light,  which  has  been  the  plea  of  all  the  nobler 
sons  of  men.  Surely  then  with  these  agreements  already 
existent,  it  is  not  a  vain  anticipation  that  the  religion 
of  the  Nazarene  may  yet  find  amongst  these  men  a  new 
birthplace,  from  whence  it  may  take  a  fresh  leap  forward, 
and  bring  back  to  the  East  the  Light  which  originally 
arose  beneath  these  burning  skies. 

Find  then  the  point  of  contact  between  Christianity 
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and  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  There  is  the  rule  by  which 
to  guide  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  relate  these 
interpretations  of  life  and  bring  out  of  them  both  their 
better  qualities.  Then  this  proud  people,  whose  fathers 
were  wont  to  say  that  AUah  had  bestowed  upon  them 
their  turbans  instead  of  diadems,  their  tents  mstead  of 
walls,  their  swor^  as  entrenchments,  and  their  poems 
in  the  place  of  written  laws,  mav  even  yet  be  led  to 
welcome  and  reproduce,  in  fresh  forms,  that  religion  of 
Christ,  which  mmisters  to  all  the  needs  of  man. 
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The  man  who  said  that,  at  the  Creation.  God  raised  His 
hand  and  cursed  Africa  with  all  the  plagues  of  the  universe, 
had  some  ground  for  his  complaint.  Whoever  has  felt 
the  hand  of  the  fever  fiend  will  appreciate  this  judgment. 
Even  now,  with  all  that  Science  can  do,  the  lot  of  the 
European  trader  in  many  parts  of  Africa  is  intensely 
wretdied.  Living  amidst  a  population  which  offers  him 
no  companionship,  cut  off  from  his  kind,  save  when  the 
commercial  agent  calls  and  buys  his  collected  material, 
or  sells  him  products  of  European  factories,  with  the 
poison-infested  swamp  or  gloomy  forest  behind  him,  and 
the  river  running  sluggishly  before  his  door,  he  lives  in 
fear  or  torpor  half  his  days.  Convinced  that,  however 
fortunate,  there  remains  for  him  but  an  early  death  or  a 
disease-ridden  age.  he  finds  in  whisky,  morphia,  or  what- 
ever poison  he  prefers,  a  temporary  escape  from  a  noisome 
world,  until  Death  opens  for  him  the  final  door.  Know 
these  things,  and  you  can  appreciate  the  advances  towards 
civilisation  already  made  by  the  adopted  children  of  thb 
land.  You  see  in  the  towns  of  the  South  a  monument  to 
the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  men  who  have  made 
their  home  here,  in  the  long  stoep  of  the  Dutchman's 
house,  in  the  public  buildings,  sheltering  men  from  sudi 
suns  as  we  do  not  know  at  home,  you  note  how  the  climate 
has  affected  the  taste  of  the  architect.  The  men  who 
made  these  wide  streets,  with  their  spacious  outlook,  have 
calculated  in  millions,  and  have  measured  their  ideas  of 
the  future  by  continents  and  xons. 

Even  in   Johannesburg,  the  centre  of  life   for  the 
continent,  "'^u  still  feel  the  presence  of  those  primitive 
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fnrnes  which  fascinate  men  cooped  up  within  the  con- 
Sond^Umitfof  civUisation.    Listening  to  the  mono- 
lotustucTof  the  gold  crushers  those  -Won  h^^^ 
which  extract  from  a  milhon  cubic  va      s  ot  rocK  a  smgie 
^ubi^inch  of  gold,  it  seems  true  that  1      -ado  ^hecaXJ^ 
men's  desire,  has  at  last  been  found.       ,  t.  when  we  tnmic 
of  ?  ->  citv  of  gold  as  the  centre  of  A.rican  life,  we  are 
robabi;  Ironf.    For  even  if  Johannesburg  we^  swep 
kwav  to-morrow  by  some  gigantic  typhoon,  the  Ute  ot 
Africa  would  still  go  on.    Men  would  till  the  land,  grow 
fhdfcom  brSd  fheep  and  cattle,  and  live  agam  that 
He  of  thTfarmer  that  tte  old  Boer  hero  loved.    Neverthe- 
less  the  cUy^as  been  of  immense  importance  m  the  un- 
folding of  Africa's  destiny.    Here,  as  in  Australia,  it  was 
he  msh  of  hungry  seekeirs  for  gold  that  made  the  world 
turn  Us  eves  to  this  continent,  drew  the  population, 
urplied  t^capital  without  which  the  g/eat  railways 
could  not  have  been  laid,  and  inaugurated  the  most 
beneficent  of  African  enterprises. 

HiSSry  is  the  record  o't  what  men  have  done^? 
untn  recent   times  there  was  little  to  say  of   mans 
Sevement  in  Africa.    Three  thousand  years  ago  ttic 
Phoenicians,  traders  and  traveUers.  nad  the»r  %llu^ 
on  the  northern  coast  of   this  vast  continent     Hero- 
dotus tells  us  that  an  expedition  sailed  round  the  c^t 
of  the  continent  and  returned,  concerning  which  scho  w. 
are  still   uncertain,    admitting    its  Pos^^^'^ty    though 
sadly  confessing  that  the  fruits  of  such  ^^^^^Pff^ 
have  long  since  been  dissipated,  .f  ever  it  did  take 
place     It  is  to  the  Arabs  we  owe  what  little  men  have 
Inown  until  lately  of  this  immense  arca^    Introducing 
the  camel  into  the  country,  thev  Penetrated  into  the 
interior    reaching    the    centre   of    the  desert,  as   well 
artravelC  aloSg  the  coast.    Yet  for  generations  the 
int  rbr  of"^frica  was  a  closed  book,  and  Jt  is /:o^^^J^^ 
sav  that  more  has  been  discovered  concerning  the  country 
during  the  nineteenth  ccntunr  than  dunng  th^  J^hole 
urecedine   seventeen   hundred    years.      But    since   the 
IfrrmcSem   movement    towards  African    Exj^ja^ion 
there  has  been  a  ceaseless  stream  of  e^ort  directed 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  continent. 
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and  no  form  of  human  enterprise  has  in  recent  yeais 
reflected  more  credit  on  our  common  humanity,  in  no 
realm  of  toil  have  there  been  won  purer  laurels  than  bv 
those  who  have  here  sacrificed  their  health  and  their  life 
m  the  search  for  knowledge. 

Chief  amongst   these,  first   in    point   of   time,  and 
first  m  clami  to  honour,  is  Mungo  Park,  surgeon  and 
f^P^orer     In  1795  he  made  his  way  from  the  Gambia 
;-o  the  Niger,  and  opened  up  a  tract  of  country  which 
had  till  then  been  unknown  to  Europeans.    Again,  in 
1805   allured,  as  so  many  have  been,  by  the  fascination 
ot  this  land,  he  returned   to  the  task,  and  travelled 
down  the  Niger  towards  its  outlet  on  the  West  Coast 
only  to  lose  his  life  by  an  attack   from  the  natives' 
and  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  many  martyrs  of 
Afncan  travel.     Then  there  is  Homeman,  who  travelled 
in  1796,  from  Cairo  in  the  North  to  Murzuk,  steadily  sent 
iniormation  home  concerning  his  adventures,  and  then  was 
lost  to  sight,  having  died  in  the  wastes,  or  been  murdered 
bv  the  natives.    In  1816  the  Congo  attracted  the  attention 
of  Captam  Tucker,  who  made  a  brave  attempt  to  explore 
Its  course  and  map  out  its  devious  route,  but  the  expedi- 
tion proved  unfortunate  and  brought  little  reward  to  the 
men  who  had  ventured  on  it.    Six  years  later  a  brave  trio, 
Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Oudney,  made  a  venture  into 
the  intenor  from  Tripoli  in  the  North.    Oudney  died  at 
Bomu,  Clapperton  on  a  second  journey,  at  Sakatu,  whilst 
another   soldier,    Major    Laing,    attempting    to    reach 
Timbuktu  from  the  North,  succeeded  in  his  object,  only 
to  be  murdered  by  the  people  as  he  travelled  back  through 
the  desert.     In  1830  the  course  of  the  great  river  Niger 
w^  traced  to  its  mouth  by  Lander,  and  one  more  item 
added  to  the  slowly  growing  store  of  information  about 
Africa.     But  this  did  not  prevent  Captain  Trotter  losing 
many  men  m  his  expedition  up  the  Niger  eleven  yean 
later,  and  much  had  to  be  done  before  this  great  river 
could  be  regarded  as  anything  but  a  death-trap  for  the 
average  European.     In  East  Africa,  Bruce  was  to  make 
his  fame  as  a  traveller,  meeting  cveiy  kind  of  peril,  and 
then  to  die  as  the  result  of  an  accident  at  home ;  Burck- 
hardt  the  Swiss,  known  as  a  wanderer  in  the  Orient, 
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n-   ,«♦  and  Nubia  and  as  a  student  of  the  Arab  tongue. 
^M^'trhisrepi^^^^  the  eastern 

^o^S^whuS^  Faerie  ^Cailfiaud   won   d^nrtion  by 

^  a  Wtte  more  at  home,  for  there  t«ent  events  have 

S^^Sed  ^  with  the  fne^»l.r&ftWv  ve^ 
rlnlntrv    and  its  hfetory  dunng  the  last  tl»rty,3J~f: 
viJ  nX;.,?h  the  Dutch  had  a  settlement  there  in  1650,  it 
I  io   SSi   he  eighteenth  centu^  that  mud.  .s  known 

S  ftis  ^  of  thelrld     Then  a  %. ^'^^'"aid  w 
the  oa/e  of  history  m  connection  with  the  l-apf' *?°  J" 
h^r'^SDamLin;  a  Swede,  something  of  an  omithologirf, 
JS^cHiiKf^  Levailtot ,  also  an  ornithologist .  a  man 
wSomKi;^' parts  of  South  AW- '"S^i^ii^  X 

hk  name  to  a  oarticular  species  of  zebra ,  and  bir  t,av.ara 
AlexSr  who    in  1838  conducted  an  exploration  mto 
cS  AfrTca?'and  Ulustrated  again  the  mitiative  and 
Seof  the  British  soldier.    These  men  have  all  done 
tmefhing  to  m^e  the  southern  portion  o    the  comment 
S^^to  us.  and  on  their  heels  there  came  the  missionary. 
bTnt  Soon  taking  his  share  also  in  the  dangerous  task, 
h  wasTiS^S  ttfat  the  Church  Missionary  Society  estab- 
ilheS  o"  tSf  East  Co^t  a  ^^ationneax  Mombasa,  and 
from  this  point   the  Rev.  Mr.  Rebmann,  one  o'   "^?>^ 
Son^ei  made  journeys  into  the  f^nor.  with  the 

result  that  he  discovered  Kilimanjaro  *( 'm  wS  Aris- 
possibly  that  silver-topped  mountam  from  v.\nch  Am 
totle  believed  the  Nile  ongmally  flowed^  Four  ^^^^ 
after  missionary  work  had  thus  t?««^^^J^fl^^Ptfu  the 
organised  by  Richardson,  but  afs<>c»a*^,;;^*^^y//^J'f  jSe 
name  of  Barth  started  out  to  traverse  the  whole  ot  tne 
N'o'Si^m  Soudan.     By  the  time  th.^artmg-^^^^^^^^^ 

reached.  R/^^t^^^^^  .^^ITri'^ 'cSf ^^^ 
IVnral^rdicd^  B^^ihS^t  dTtcr  Barth  from  the 
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completion  of  his  undertaking,  and  during  the  ensuine 
five  years  he  traversed  the  greater  _part  of  the  distrirt 
he  had  selected,  and  published  his  Traveh.  which  have 
deservedly  taken  a  high  place  in  that  class  of  literature 
Ihe  year  1849  »s  famous,  because  it  was  then  that  Liv- 
mgstone,  the  prince  of  all  African  traveUers,  was  engaged 
on  that  journey  m  which  he  discovered  Lake  Ngami  the 
central  point  of  African  Continental  drainage ;  found  him- 
sell,  the  first  of  Europeans,  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Zainbesi ;  then,  from  the  Makalolo  country,  led  a  partv  of 
natives  to  Lake  Dilolo,  and  thence  to  Lcanda  on  the 
western  coast.  Later,  in  1856.  he  discovered  the  Victoria 
Falls,  that  tremendous  enlargement  of  Niagara  which  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Africa ;  in  1861  explored  Lake  Nyassf 
*1"./^^^^.  later  was  discovered  by  Stanley  in  the  heart 
ot  the  African  forest ;  and  two  years  afterwards  (found 
dead  ui>on  his  knees  at  Ilala.  near  Lake  Bangweolo)  his 
corpse  was  carried  by  the  natives  on  that  historic  journey 
to  the  coast,  and  thence  transported  to  his  native  land 

But  there  are  other  names,  though  none  so  glorious 
as  this  of  Livingstone,  in  the  story  of  African  travel. 
In  1851  Calton.  the  father  of  the  modem  Eugenists 
and    one   of   the   most   amiable   and   accomplished   of 
scientific  thinkers,  travelled  amongst  the  Damaras  and 
m  the  Ovampo  region,   pursuing  those  studies  which 
were  to  be  the  ground  of  a  new  kind  of  faith    the 
cultivation  of  the  best  humans  by  rational  breeding. 
To  a   Prussian,   Adolf  Bastian.  we  are  obliged   for  in- 
lormation  obtained   by  him  during  his  travels  in  the 
tongo  region,  a  piece  of  work  executed  with  all  the 
thoroughness  of  his  race;  whilst  to  a  man  of  French 
birth.    Paul   Du  Chaillu.  we  owe  facts,  received  with 
dubiety  at  the  time  but  since  proved  correct,  concerning 
the  Ogowe  b^m   the  habits  of  gorillas,  and  a  mass  of 
information  which  suggested  to  his  contemporaries  the 
inventive  genius  of  a  Munchausen,  but  is  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  based  on  observation.    Around  the  history 
of  Tanganyika  there  cluster  the  names  of  Burton   born 
adventurer  and  marvellous  linguist,  one  of  the  gi^t 
hnghshmen   for   whom   our   Government   never  could 
hnd  occupation  worthy  of  his  powers;  of  Speke  whose 
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Meath  at  home  was  an  ironic  conclusion  to  life  ^or  the 
S^^vho  had  found  the  chief  source  of  the  Nile ;  ^d  of 
S^r  a  soldier,  afterwards  a  companion  of  Lord  Napier 
nn  his  Abvssinian  expedition.  He.  with  his  fnend 
Speke    wernXnateSnough    also  to  meet   one  of 

the  great  men  connected  with  ImP^"^  ^4f  fJ°PS.?HU 
Africl  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  to  whose  credit  hes  the  dis- 
coven^  of  Lake  Albert  Nyanza.  who  preceded  Gordon 
in  hS^  successful  attacks  upon  the  African  slave  trade. 
Lndlai^Se  foundations  in  Central  Africa  of  an  admini^ 
fration  which  has  finally   made  that   abomination   a 
Sne  of  the  past.    Nor  should  one  forget  Wrnwood 
Reade    who  travelled  from  Sierra  Leone,  the  White 
Man's  Grave,  to  the  head  of  the  Niger  River,  ^d  won 
a  Dkce  in  literature  as  the  historian  of  the  martyrdom 
7  man     And  then  there  is  Stanley    the  workhouse 
boy   who  became  one  of  the  heroes  of  African  history 
hv  Ms  daring  search  for  Livingstone,  his  conquest  of 
Smense^acles  in  the  task  ol  opening  up  the  Congo 
country,  and  his  vain  offer  to  England    through  Glad- 
?one.^of   an   immense  territory,  which  .badly  needed 
Te  civilising  influences  of   British  admmistrat^on-^^ 
f.ffpr  reneated  with  more  success  to  that  astute  ana 
lorouTmonardi    Leopold  of  Belgium     Recalling  this 
st^wso^rief  in  time,  yet  so  full  o    glono"\«^d  mad 
adventure    one  sees  that  men  of  all  nations  have  had 
thci^  part'  therein,  but  that  the  British  have  had  the 
major  We.  and  ihough  much  of  the  equatorial  forest 
Snd  is  still  unknown,  and  the  work  of  tjie  map-mak^ 
iSs  almost  all  to  be  done,  there  ^s^till  an  immense 
amoimt  of    actual    achievement    to  be  placed  to  the 
crTit  of  European  humanity,  as  the  resuft  of  one  short 

'"tric/^^lsTsp^^^^^^^  iB  her  heroic  figure.^ 

in  men  who  have  accepted   t^ejiard^ps  of   h^   m 

a  strange  land,  urged  thereto  by  the  "f  f/ .°^^i"°*;^"b ' 
and  he  cannot  know  the  meaning,  of  samfice  or  be 
acquainted  with  life  under  pnmitive  conditions,  who 
5(2s  not  admire  these  men.  Jo  live  scv^d  from 
their  natural  companions,  burned  by  fieffe  suns  their 
limbs  racked  with  ague,  not  for  the  glory  that  men 
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CM  give  but  in  submission  to  an  inner  voice,  extorts 
respect    even    where    sympathy   wUl    be   deni^.     Xd 

IT'^^"^  the  Niger  s  shadowy  depths  never  engulfed 
«ni  Kr^i  soul;  Livingstone,  the  Pathfinder,  di^ 
^H  ^Si  ^"  '"^  ^°^y'  Z?'  ^^^^^  ^^*>™  the  blue  wS 
^H  !Sl^  Tu^'^  ^^'^^  *^**  <^0Py  Loch  Lomond 
and  the  land  he  loves,  yet  holds  on  with  bulldog  grin 

Infr^J'^'''^'  -^^^'''§  "°*  ^°"^  ^o'  that  scfenti^ 
mformation   so  rich  and  varied,  which  he  is  to  present 

toil  na  T^^'  t"*',^^**^  ^  t**^  "d°"  of  his  fiery  s^ 
IhTlf  •  °  ™f^^  ^"?^"  to  these  s^varthy  chUHren  0 
SfLw""?"  JP'^'l.the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ; 
fol^/'*^?*"^  ^'K'^^y  *^'°"Sh  gloomy  forests,  un- 
folding to  Europe  the  marvels  of  the  Congo,  is  not 
unworthy  of  a  place  by  the  great  man  he  t^d  to  sa?e 
and  Hannmgton,  martyr  of  the  Cross,  and  many  more' 
have  written  their  names  beyond  the  reach  T^blTviS 
m  the  history  of  this  mysterious  land. 

The  population  of  Africa  may  be  roughly  divided 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Senegal,  (n  the  ^t.^to  Caje 

It  rS  °^  S"^  ya^''-    ^^°^e   thb  line  the   peo^k 
are  chiefly  of  Moonsh  race,  having  Arab  blood  in  their 

rns^t.'*'^'*''"  J^  .^^^*™'    <^"»el   and    treacherous   by 
instinct,  possessed  of  as  bloody  a  history  as  any  people 

of"  ^LT^  ^^7'  .'^if  ""^  '^'  P^°P^e  are  EtLK' 
7,1,?.  I' T^  S""*  *."^^''  "egroes,  chUdren  of  W 
Sivllf  ♦  "^'-^fy^""^^'  Bushmen.  Bantus.  Basutos, 
SSli "  f 'V  "^'^^  enumerable  subdivisions.  aU  ar^ 
fhTTloUvT!H°'  "??''l°V**^"  "^^°  characteristics. 
hntLbc  y  ^"^K  ^^'""^  hps.  thin  calves,  heavy 
buttocks,  marking  them  off  sfcarply  enough  from  the 
other  great  divisions  of  the  huma/famUy  Not  m^^ 
wh^'ffri^ri^/^"  white  man  look  back  on  his  relations 
cenJui^  «  ?SS^^'-  ^*  ^^^  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
«  iSX,  Portuguese  captain,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
HoUei^Si   nf  Te°"ntryman  of  his.   presented   to  the 

InriiH  J?  ♦  1  ^*^'^  .  ^^y  *  ^"^^1  <=annon.  Having 
loaded  It  to  the  muzzle,  and  fixed  a  rope  to  a  tri«o? 
he  waited  until  the  dark  children  of  l5ature  gat^ 
round  m  crowds,  then  fired  it.  and  had  the  pSe^ 
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seeing  some  scores  of  bodies  gashed.  ,  maimed  and 
blown  t^%es.  as  a  proof  to  ^e  darkies  that  they 
h^better^ear  the  gifts  of  the  white  n^-t«>/™f^J 
symbol  of  what  contact  between  the  white  and  black 
raSs  has  often  meant.  The  tortures  of  the  Middle 
Passage,  that  invention  of  heU.  the  generous  .distribu- 
tion d  rum  and  whisky  amongst  human  Wsmcapable 
of  withstanding  the  dire  effects  of  spmts^these  are  to 
be  reckoned  when  we  try  to  estimate  the  benefits 
undoubted  and  real,  whicii  the  advent  of  the  white 
race  has  brought  to  the  Ethiopians  of  Afnca. 

Afr^  Svery  is  a  horror  from  which  one  would 
avert  thTglance.  but  its  effects  have  been  too  v^t  and 
awful  to  be  ignored.    Two  events  are  responsible  for 
?hi     st^    on    human    history      The    Mohamm^ 
invasion  of  Africa  in  the  seventh  centunr  meant  ^at 
me^  inflamed  by  the  fiery  words  of  the  P£?Phet.^iIld 
force  millions  o!  natives  into  bondage.    The  Kmg  of 
Ethiopia,   in    66i    a.d..    undertook    to    send    to    tfte 
Mohammedans  of  Egypt  a  large  number  of  sUvese^^ 
vear     For  seven  hundred  years  this  custom  prevailed. 
Si  came  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  Porti^^se 
transmission  of  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  New  World— 
a  Trade  afterwards  captured  by  the  Bntish  sailor  and 
exploited  by  him  to  such  good  purpose  that,  durmg 
the  hundred  years  from  1686  to  1786,  some  two  millions 

of  slaves  wer^e  carried  to  America     '^^''^^7 ZnU^^ 

on  the  plantations,  and.  incidentaUy.  created  a  problem 

?or  the  white  race   which  will   test   the   resources  of 

American  statemanship  to  the  utmost.    The  v^t  dim«^ 

sions  of  this  trade  (up  to  i^  six  thousand  slav^w^e 

imported  every  year  into  Zanzibar),  its  effect  on  the 

African  native,  and.  stUl  more  senous.  on  the  ruling 

wSt^LSi  is  best  appreciated  by  those  who  ^e  work^ 

to  undo  the  evU  it  has  wrought.    Succeedmg  generations 

have  found  it  difficult  to  escape  from  this  hoary  imquity 

yet   already   Zanzibar  exports  immense  quantities  ot 

wax  and  nuts  instead  of  the  black  ivory  which  was 

once  its  staple  trade,  and.  in  distncts  where  slavery  hM 

been  most  in  evidence,  the  rule  of  freedorn  isproducu^an 

industry  profitable  alike  to  the  individual  and  the  world. 
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h.iJf  aT^  *?,**  *^  "?S'°  ^°«s  not  feel  these  cruelties 
being  differently  constituted  from  ourselves?  It  is  a 
™-^^  and Jalse  apology.  Hear  the  story  of  the  iW 
woman  who  endured  the  horrors  of  slavery  be<S 
she  would  not  be  separated  from  her  daiSfter^ 
he^lf  was  free,  having  been  enabled  to  ^chlse  he? 

wa«  S2f„  ^^f  ^1°"^  °"?  "*^*^'  'o  another  the  diild 
of  h^^K T^^V?"*^  °"  ^*'^  °^*^^^^"  *^^  "mother  disposed 
in  nrSl*  V°  ^^r**^""*"  '^^^''  ^^^^  ^^e  might  be  nS 

foZniJ^*  *'^'"  ^'"^^  ^'J^-  .^  P^""^^  t^'  ™>^1^  that  S^ 
h^^t  one,  emancipatmg  herself  from  her  hated 
bondage  with  the  labours  of  her  hands,  feeling  for  a 
th^  i?f"'  **'^'!"f  of  Aeedom.  and  then  entei^  agaiJ 
the  self-appomted  pnson-house.  fastening  agaun  the 
chains  about  her  hmbs,  that  her  little  on?may  not  bj 

of  a\°;;lefrrr  '°  '*^^  ^'*"''"  *^^^  ^^  the  h^a,^n^ 

i*  Z^'^'^^^Xu^  J^"""^  "9"^  ^^^a*  organised  civUisation 
UD  of  th/v-  ?""•  ^lf"^^tion  of  slavery.    The  linking 

\ncif.r.lt  X',f*°^*  ^y"^*  a^^  Mombasa  is  but  o^ 
ncident  in  this  long  campaign.    By  the  gradual  ex- 
tension  of   the  railway  system  this   iniquity  wUl   b^ 
rendered  ^  impossible  in  Africa  as  in  Wessex^or  Yor^ 

f^r  !i.  ^"♦If^'*?^  ^^P^.  °f  Africa  lies  in  its  raUways. 

or  along  these  the  civilising  forces  will  travel.    HithSto 

the  waterway,  the  nyer.  or  the  lake  has  been  the  only 

S!f  ^*'°'""?""**^?°"'  ^"*  t^e  iron  i-oad  has  altereJ 
that.    The  engineer,  forcmg  his  path  through  the  forest 
over  the  river,  across  the  mountkin.  binds  togetherTth 
a  network  of  steel  the  remotest  comers  of  the  continent 
This  means  the  destruction  of  the  lion  and  the  leopaid.' 
downffJfT  kT',^^  the  rhinoceros,  and  it  spells  the 

ran2*^i,^^S?'***  Railway  runs  through  what  has  been 
ht!!  *nL^K *'  "^^"^  ^^^""^'T''  a  ^and  where  the  ages 
have  rolled  back  and  the  traveller  has  remounted  to 
geologic  times,  xyhen  wild  creatures  which  have  haunted 
man  s  imagination  were  actually  existent,  when  the 
animals  familiar  to  us  were  beginning  to  find  a  habitat 
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nn  earth     The  dense  forests  are  fuU  of  unknown  beasts 
whSrS;  the  distance  Mount  Eicon,  an  immense  <Mttinct 
vSo   Wts  its  sombre  peak  Sywards.    Through  this 
rnnntrv  the  railway  now  runs  its  course,  one  of  the 
nomS^inddents  of  life,  in  a  land  which  has  only  within 
SvhTmemory  been  trodden  by  the  white  man's  foot 
BuUt  i^t^e  teeth  of  native  opposition,  with  frequent 
campaigns  against    an    enemy   who   wou^d   steal   the 
vtw  skepere  or  the  iron  of  the  ra^ls    it  remains  a 
mS^ument   to  the  devotion  with  which    the  engineer 
SS  his  civilising  task.     From  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
FsTe  dream  of  the  patriotic  engineer  who  beheves  in 
he  Imperial  destiny  of  his  country..  Once  it  would 
have  Sd  a  fantasy  fit  for  the  bra  n  of  a  madmm 
To-day  U  is  a  feasible  project,  and  living  men  may  see 

**  *^The  good  results  achieved  by  a  Christian  Imperi^ism 
are  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  m  Uganda.    To  most 
Englishmen  merely  a  name,  it  shows  the  manner  in  wh^ch 
relieion    acting  upon  barbarous  tnbes,   may  litenJly 
S^m  their  li/e.    These  people  were  uncfer  the  m- 
Cncnf  missionaries  before  they  were  affected  by 
governmental  agencies,  both  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  and  Sir 
H^  Johnston  coming  after  the  work  of  the  rmssionary 
had^ommenced  to  bear  fruit.    And  thus  the  change 
indicates  how  religious  forces  may  prepare  the  way  for 
he  representative  of  secular  authority.    Uganda  demon- 
strated if  we  would  continue  our  Imperialistic  work 
wth  the  minimum  of  bloodshed  and  distress,  we  must 
keep  the  work  of  the  missionary  ever  m  view.    I  would 
not^put  too  much  faith  in  an  occasio^revival  of  rehgion 
amongst   any  people.    But   the   wok   done  during   a 
Si  there^ome  ten  yeaR  ago  has  prov«i  of  permanent 
importance,  and  shows  that  under  conditions  which  are 
TaU  Tavou^ble   Christianity  will  prove   itself    equ^ 
to  all  the  needs  of  humanity.    For  some  fi^^J*^'    i 
men  and  women  who  previously  had  no  "ligion  beyond 
Se  wamistic  faith  of  their  fathers,  over  seven  thou«md 
each  ye^  became  Christians.    And  doubtless  what  has 
been  done  here  may  be  done  with  equal  success  m  many 
other  parts  of  the  African  continent. 
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as  with  us,  but  the  hearth   the  faSTv     pfrk  „7l*'' 

held  by  theTusbai^St  no'  a&?e  "^  aSh'*.'!,  "  ?"'■» 
such  feeling  of  proud  pei^LStL  a^the  I^JL"» 
wonan  may  feel.    AlPthat  m^terv'^that  d.rJT'^ 

b^^te-^lLtl^lXT^SiS^M 

lessen  the  labour  of  the  houXld  by  tiw  w  ^ 

iheir  opposition  to  change  in  these  cii«fnt«o  j«  ^  * 
of  the  tribes,  protest  gainst  ^y^t^tL/Zw 

qualities  in  oL  charLtrr°1th''t^^^chiv^ous'';Ln^ 
for  woman,  reverence  for  her  Dersonal  ^T^?  resp^t 
sentiment  of  honour  which  sp^s  fJol^thJ'i^^  *^" 
of  woman  on  the  roarer  fiK~  «<*        ™..  •  ,  ®  influence 

.11  the  occ^oSj  r.i^.sS"bi™3^'i:Sti?r'^ 

marriage  customs.  "■unaers  mcidental  to  our 

African  womanhood  has  alwavs  ho™.  «,.  u 
^  of  the  curse  that  r«ts  u^  thTlLid    aS?T 

p^o&:^it':in^t'i^rto'gr^n?»  -^™; 

«l«o.tio„  „  wUl  enablelhl^^  s^^o^rhTSe^^ 
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Lace-making,  spinning,  and  basket  work,  anv  kind  of 
occupation  which  can  be  carried  on  in  the  house,  wUl 
help  the  African  woman  against  her  peciiliar  temptations. 
For  most  of  these  originate  in  idleness,  partly  inherent  in 
constitution,  partly  the  result  of  polygamous  relations. 
The  large  development  of  passional  qualities  m  the 
African  woman  can  only  be  mitigated  by  moral  and 
intellectual  growth  ;  and  home  Ufe.  with  the  practice  of 
quiet  yet  profitable  industry,  will  aid  in  this. 

The  maintenance  of  Empire  means  a  perpetual  battling 
with  difficult  questions.  South  Africa  provides  its  share 
of  these.  Thus  the  Ethiopian  movement  has  meant 
that  certain  churches,  whose  members  are  of  the  black 
race  have  united  to  create  and  foster  a  Negro  national 
movement.  Whether  this  was  ever  dangerous  is  doubted 
by  many,  but  the  authorities  felt  it  necessary  to  doae  or 
even  destroy  some  of  the  churches  as  centres  of  political 
disaffection.  That  this  should  ever  have  been  necessary 
is  a  misfortune  to  religion.  For  the  black  man  has  his 
own  pride  of  race,  and  his  sense  of  corporate  hfe  is  bound 
to  grow  Already  he  desires  to  create  a  Church  which 
shsSl  be  independent  of  the  missionary,  wid  this  is 
certainly  the  line  along  which  Christian  mfluence  will 
develop.  The  Ethiopian  Church  has  proved  a  failure, 
but  that  sense  of  union  with  men  of  his  own  blood  which 
the  black  man  feels,  as  the  white  man  has  always  felt  it, 
is  bound  to  be  a  guiding  principle  in  the  development  of 
the  race.  Not  to  expedite  that  movement,  not  to  kill  it, 
but  to  control  it  and  thus  enable  the  bUck  man  to  iwe 
his  growing  strength  wisely,  is  the  work  of  him  who 
would  rule  for  their  benefit  the  coloured  races.  Any 
other  method  wiU  only  throw  the  native  back  upon  the 
counsels  of  the  disaffected,  will  foster  an  increasing  an- 
tipathy to  the  Government,  and  may  be  disastrous  to  our 

Certainly  careful  supervision  will  be  needed  in  such 
countries  as  Natal,  where  there  are  ten  blacks  to  one 
white  man.  But  the  dangers  of  such  a  situation,  whUe 
real  enough,  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  the  gradual  elcva- 
tion  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  untU  tlicy  axe  able  to  trice 
a  reasonable  share  in  the  government.    With  the  diiet 
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authority  in  the  hands  of  the  men  of  South  Africa,  so 
ttiat  each  problem  can  be  dealt  with  by  men  acquainted 
with  all  its  factors,  these  questions  should  be  handled 
with  S5mipathy  and  skill. 

Is  it  suggested  then  that  in  some  near  future  the 
Negro  and  the  Kafir  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  the 
guiding  mind  of  the  white  race  ?  By  no  means.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  the  superior  race  is  needed,  its  in- 
tellectual and  moral  qualities  are  indispensable  to  the 
black  man's  development.  Only  by  travelling  on  parallel 
lines,  with  the  coloured  races  constantly  urged  to  further 
endeavour  by  the  deep-rooted  impulse  which  drives  the 
white  man  to  discover  and  invent  according  to  his  in- 
creasing needs,  can  the  duty  of  the  progressive  to  the 
less  advanced  races  of  the  world  be  done. 

Sufficient  proof  of  the  need  for  such  guidance  is  found 
in  Liberia,  where  the  Negro  is  the  supreme  person,  where 
the  white  man  cannot  even  possess  citizen's  rights.  Yet 
the  population  of  this  country,  with  a  coast-line  of  380 
miles  and  a  depth  of  land  inwards  averaging  80  mues, 
is  only  20,000  civilised  blacks  and  about  a  million  or 
more  aborigines.  The  black  must  do  better  than  this 
if  he  is  to  use  his  opportunities,  and,  with  the  training 
given  to  him  through  active  co-operation  with  the  white 
race,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  better  things  of  him. 

Here,  too,  one  meets  with  the  anomaly  that  the  pax 
Bfitannica  may  produce  a  new  form  of  peril.  Formerly 
the  prevalence  of  war  amongst  the  natives  kept  down 
the  population  and  maintained  national  divisions. 
Zulu,  Basuto,  and  Kafir,  with  all  the  subdivisions,  were 
engaged  in  attempts  at  mutual  destruction,  with  the 
consequence  that  there  existed  a  tribal  loyalty  but  no 
racial  unity.  But  intertribal  war  has  gone,  fecundity 
has  been  unrestricted,  and  racial  solidarity  is  a  fact. 
The  Fingoes  of  the  Transkei  are  ten  times  the  number 
of  those  who  occupied  that  land  sixty  years  since.  In 
Natal,  the  Zulus  have  doubled  their  number  in  twenty 
years,  and  in  thirty  years  the  Basutos  have  made  them- 
selves  four  times  as  numerous  as  they  were.  There  are 
four  times  as  many  of  the  Bechuanas  as  when  Living- 
stone was  amongst  them.    These  facts  speak  for  them- 
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selves.  If  famine,  plague,  and  war  are  to  be  stopped 
so  that  human  life  may  go  on  increasmg  m  geometric^ 
ratio  the  standard  of  human  existence  must  be  raised 
Snongst  these  prolific  populations,  lest  by  sheer  weight 
of  numbers  they  overwhelm  the  more  developed  races 
which,  with  a  higher  mentality,  have  lost  something  ol 

*^^OuUe"as* impressive  as  the  work  of  the  explorer  is 
the  achievement  of  the  educational  labourers  who  have 
striven  for  the  enlightenment  of  native  races.  Know- 
ledge combined  with  personality  has  here  done  great 
things,  but  one  fact  is  now  clear  in  this  matter  of  educa- 
tion—the native  must  not  be  dragged  out  of  his  depth, 
and  he  must  combine  with  mental  training  some  indus- 
trial occupation.  To  test  a  student's  ability  by  examina- 
tion is  good  enough  for  Europeans,  but  is  fatal  to  the 
immature  character  of  the  African  native.-  Commercial- 
ism creates  many  temptations  in  these  new  lands,  and 
to  meet  these,  men  must  be  trained  to  respect  them- 
selves, to  value  industry,  to  believe  in  moral  ideals. 

A  good  deal  of  moral  deterioration  has  resulted  from 
the  influx  of  native  labour  into  Johannesburg,  for  work 
in  the  mines.    Crowded  together,  within  easy  reach  of 
temptation,  supplied  with  money,  and  with  little  idea  ol 
how  to  use  it,  the  native  may  make  of  the  great  city  a 
source  of  moral  disease  for  his  community  through  Africa. 
For  one  consequence  of  this  spread  of  commercialism  is 
the  break  up  of  the  old  tribal  system,  the  decay  of  the 
authority  hitherto  held  by  the  chief.    Accustomed  to 
guide  his  conduct  by  the  tradition  of  his  clan,  his  idea  of 
life  bound  up  with  the  habits  of  his  sept  or  family,  the 
native  is  plunged  into  a  civUisation  whose  first  pnnciple 
is  that  each  man  shall  follow  his  own  inclinations.    Of 
course  moral  disasters  result  from  this,  and  those  who 
cibe  at  black-faced  Quashee  and  the  veneer  of  Christian 
culture  plastered  over  generations  of  nigger  ignorance  and 
vice,  find  plenty  of  material  at  hand  for  their  humour. 
They  forget  that  the  Negro  must  either  remain  for  ever 
where  the  white  man  found  him,  a  sort  of  human  derelict 
by  which  the  waves  of  progress  pass,  leaving  no  impres- 
sion, producing  no  change,  a  direct  denial  of  that  Uw  ol 
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development  in  which  the  white  man  professes  to  believe, 
or  he  must  go  through  the  intellectual  teething  stage, 
become  acquainted  with  the  growing  pains  of  the  mind, 
and  run  the  risk  of  being  a  little  worse  before  he  can 
become  radically  better. 

This  brings  forward  a  consideration  which  maw  make 
men  uncertain  of  the  durability  of  any  Empire.    To  what 
extent,  they  will  ask,  can  there  be  any  harmonious  re- 
lationdiip  between  white  and  coloured  races  ?     Is  there 
not  an  immemorial  antagonism?    Do  not  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  darker  peoples  justify  their  hatred  and 
potential  rebellion?    True,  I  answer,  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  is  often  deep.    Confessedly  it   may  frequently 
be  justified.    Yet   it   seems  that   a  certain  change  is 
coming  over  the  world  in  this  regard.     Though  we 
cannot  undo  the  wrongs  of  the  past,  we  can  try  to 
maJke   their   repetition  impossible.     Granted  that  the 
black    races    possess    little    cohesive    power,    are,    at 
present,   much  below  the  whites  in  brain  fcwrce,  and 
of  constructive  capacity  have  but  a  small  endowment, 
yet    the   effect    of   education    is   being    felt    amongst 
these  people.    Already  they  have  produced  their  own 
great   men,  and  certainly  will   have   others  who  are 
bound  to  exert  increasing  influence  on  those  linked  to 
them  by  blood-ties.     We  cannot  afford  to  despise  the 
race  that  can  send  forth  a  man  like  Booker  Washington, 
or  Moshesh,  one-time  chief  of  the  Basutos.    To  speak 
of  him  and  his  kindred  as  Quashy  &  Co.  may  gratify 
our  boisterous  habit  of  superiority,  but  it  can  hardly 
strengthen  the  sentiment  of  regard  for  men  of  paler 
complexion,  nor  will  it  hinder  him  from  claiming  his 
place  and  part  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  politics. 
There  are  signs  in  the  Southern  States  that  the  black 
race  is  capable  of  holding  its  own,  though  it  has  no 
genuine  political  power,  and  so  long  as  the  subordinate 
race  is  increasing  m  numbers  and  acquiring  wealth,  their 
ultimate  possession  of  the  rights  which  are  based  on 
power  seems  more  than  probable. 

Observing  then  the  growth  of  these  populations, 
remembering  that  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in 
the  birth-rate  amongst  the  leading  peoples  of  Europe, 
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♦hat  America  would  almost  cease  to  increase  in  numbers 
were  it  not  for  immigration,  recalling  also  the  manner 
Khkh  the  white  races  have  weakened  themse  ves  by 
h^Xedne  wars^though  some  nations  amongst  them 
Slv  have  thSeby  become  stronger-and  takuj  it  a^ 
SX   true   that   the   intellectually   advanced   and 
fcoSally  fortunate  do  not  reproduce  themselves  m 
S  numbers  as  the  poorer  classes,  can  we  be  sure  that 
n  any  attempt  of  the  white  race  to  exert  authority 
over  coloured  peoples  they  may  not  be  swamped  by 
sheer  St  of  numbers?    The  only  answer  is  that 
he  influence  and  ascendancy  of  the  white  races  m,^ 
flpnend  in  the  future  upon  their  industrial  and  mor^ 
superbri^.  a^d  especially  the  latter.    It  is  not  enough 
to^^v"hat  we  are  mentily  superior,  aiid  then  to  trust 

l^essHaP^an^  1^^^^--^^^  ^ 
S^dle  T^poidras   well   as   ourselves^   And   wha 
?he  JapS  have  done,  the  Arab  and  the  Negro  yet 

"^^dScation  then,  industrial  and  inteUectual.  we  owe 
tn  theL  Deople  as  a  guarantee  for  our  tuture  relations 
vith^^herS  %  sime  compensation  for  the  nu^ry 
broueht  upon  their  predecessors  by  that  slave  traae 
S  haXen  the  cWse  of  Africa   a„^  age-long  cnme^ 

h  the  white  worker  concerned  ^^^^  ^^^.n' ™^f  ,^^,^7 
cheap  labour  of  a  coloured  competition?    The  remeay 
forXs  is  not.  cannot  be.  the  permanent  alienation  of  the 
blLck     Norese^ation  system  will  destroy  him.  as  the 
Man   of    America  has^  been  destroyed.    The  Ne«o 
c^  multiply  more  rapidly  than,  the  white  man.  m  spite 
nfthVdestruction  wrought  by  his  own  ignorance.    Here, 
ai  elLwhere   thS  conflict  is'between  those  who  believe 
nnlt  iHorce    and  those  who  believe  in  the  educative 
worth  of  fre^o?^    Treat  the  black  man  as  he  is  treated 
by^lhecl^  official,  and  you  will  oMam  a  quietn^ 
such  as  the  bureaucrat  desires.    You  wiU  get  the  auiet- 
npS  of  death     Treat  the  black  man  as  potentiaUy  a 
dUzen  ^d  you  may  buUd  up  a  wall  of  black  granite. 
fS'  SVe  Pyramids,  between  ourselves  and  every 
alien  aggression. 
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What  then  shall  we  do  ?    Shall  we  cultivate  inter- 
racial  strife   amongst   the   backward   tribes  of   men? 
Will  it  be  wise  to  help  these  people  to  racial  poisons? 
Is  the  whisky  fiend  and  the  sjrphilitic  debauchee  to  be 
favoured  ?    Shidl  the  good  work  of  the  men  who  have 
stayed  the  devastations  of  famine  be  stopped,  and  the 
medical  man,  who  is  teaching  the  ignorant  savage  hov? 
to  prevent  the  coming  of  plague,  be  called  home  from 
his  beneficent  labours  ?     Are  the  nations  of  the  West, 
and  our  own  nation  above  all,  to  act  the  part  of  agent 
provocateur,  inciting  foolish  men  to  rebellion  so  that 
the  machine  gun  may  have  its  holocaust  of  black  bodies, 
and  the  barren  veldt  be  fertilised  with  the  blood  of 
millions  of  wretched  niggers?    To  a  logical  mind  it 
means  either  that,  disguised  of  course  with  the  usual 
mantle  of  political  and  diplomatic  verbiage,  or  that  the 
ideas  and  practice  of  the  best  representatives  of  our 
Imperial  power  must  rule  the  conduct  of  all  white  men. 
And  that  means  that  education,  with  its  concomitants 
of  freedom  according  to  ability,  and  religion,  with  its 
corollary  of  fraternity  and  spiritual  equality,  must  be 
made  the  possession  of  all.    Christian  Imperialism,  a 
rulership  of  the  lower  by  the  higher,  which  has  for  its 
motive  the  ideals  of  equity,  or  government  by  bludgeon, 
with  an  occasional  massacre  for  variation — which  sliall 
it  be? 

The  opposition  to  Christian  teaching,  by  men  who 
know  Africa,  is  sometimes  put  in  the  form  that  it  is  better 
to  teach  the  native  the  dignity  of  labour  than  the  dignity 
of  the  Christian,  a  remark  which  implies  forgetfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  For  it  is  amongst  the  nations 
which  have  been  most  deeply  conscious  of  the  dignity 
of  man  in  Christ,  that  labour  has  been  most  worthily 
honoured,  and  the  manual  worker  taught  to  respect 
himself  as  a  partner  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
purpose.  Is  it  said  that  higher  education  produces  on  the 
native  mind  a  foolish  sense  of  superiority,  a  disinclination 
to  work,  and  a  tendency  to  regard  moral  teaching  as 
superfluous?  We  must  expect  this  when  we  brinjg 
to  the  light  a  nation  hitherto  in  darkness.  And  if 
education  will  but  wean  the  native  from  the  sorcerer. 
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banish  the  mists  which  have  gather^  ^^"""S  ^'!.i^^"' 
and  ooen  the  way  for  the  practice  of  rational  medicme, 
we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  men  who  make  this 

^°'o?tke  need  for  such  hygienic  t^^chmg  there  c«i  be 
no  doubt.    We  still  hope  that,  some  day.  distnctsjiitherto 
?ega?ded  as  uninhabitable   wUl   become  the  home  of 
dvilised  man.    Diseases  now  threatenmg  speedy  death 
Tthe  tmveller  may  be  conquered  by  science.    But 
Se  native  must  know  the  difference  between  clean  ^d 
unclean  ere  that  conquest  can  be  mad^-    ^he  MGuma 
still  bury  their  dead  in  rivers,  so  that  one  had  better 
drink  from  the  standing  puddle  than  the  flowing  stream. 
vvhUst  ^Wa-linga  are'cLonically  afflicted  wjth^^^^^^^ 
sickness  or  syphUis.    Through  woods  and  forests  Mia 
across  the  ugS^  swamps  of  Africa  floats  the  palpalis  fly 
beautiful  as^  Lam.  deadly  as  a  Borgia  poison  prepared 
to  inject  into  human  arteries  the  fluid  that  may  start  a 
decimating  plague.    Over  many  parts  of  the  continent 
theTd  mler  is  fever,  the  tsetse  fly  or  horse  sickness 
aSiy  one  of  which  may  prove  fatal  to  the  dominance  of 

*''F^r' mS^years  to  come  scientific  men  will  thus  be 
occupied  i?^c?mbating  and  remedying  these  dls^d 
until  this  has  been  done  the  native  must  needs  be  the 
chief  worker  the  burden-bearer,  m  these  lands.  Hence 
ffoUows  &at  the  cultivation .  of  mdmentajT^ 

qualities  amongst  these  tnbes  is  .^d^^H^^f  ^^hich  the 
successful  exploitation  of^  the  regions  into  which  the 
white  man  is  now  venturing,  and  smce  the  dispoation 
To  separate  thought  and  practice  to  receive  ment^ 
impressions  without  relating  them  to  the  habits  ^We^ 
is  common  amongst  the  natives,  some  «o™  ^^t  th^Sht 
education  is  needed,  to  convince  these  men  that  thought 
and  reality  are  bound  together  in  all  social  life^ 

To  the  traveUer  ai  speculative  nund  there  is  ample 
interest  provided  by  the  various  reUgions  whidb  a^und 
in  Africa,  all  of  which  possess  the  common  feature  of 
ani^m/ having  as  theFfoimdation  some  element  of 
terror.  Spirits  of  the  departed,  spirits  of  ^^^^j^l 
thunder,  the  flood,  the  Ughtning.  the  moon-these  preside 
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over  all  forms  of  African  religion.  Natural  objects  have 
their  animating  soul,  even  the  sea,  the  bush,  the  fire,  and 
all  these  must  be  propitiated  before  important  ventures 
are  made.  Could  you  enter  the  soul  of  one  of  these 
human  creatures  that  you  meet  here,  you  would  find  it 
fuU  of  vague  fears— fears  of  the  thousand  spirit  forms 
that  surround  him,  enemies  amongst  which  he  must 
wind  his  way  as  one  who  traverses  a  crowded  thorough- 
fare. The  child  from  the  moment  of  birth  must  be 
guarded  against  ttiem  if  misfortune  is  not  to  dog  his 
steps  through  Ufe,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  man,  not 
satisfied  with  all  the  disagreeable  reaUties  with  which 
life  so  amply  provides  him,  must  needs  create  a  million 
additional  terrors,  lest  he  should  for  a  moment  feel 
himself  secure  in  a  world  so  mysterious  and  terrible. 
And  in  all  this  there  is  no  element  of  joy,  no  sugges- 
tion of  hope.  The  long  wail  of  the  mourners  for  the 
dead,  that  lament  which,  heard  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  thrills  one  with  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  all  our 
strivings  against  the  bUnd  forces  that  encompass  us,  is 
the  cry  of  a  grief  that  has  no  gleam  of  faith,  no  hope 
that  can  help  it  to  surmount  death  by  the  anticipation 
of  a  happier  world. 

Yet  these  forms  of  religion  are  not  without  their 
influence  on  moral  conduct.  You  can  prevent  a  mar. 
from  steahng  by  observing  the  necessary  rite.  Is  a 
woman  unable  to  guard  her  crop,  then  she  has  but  to  put 
a  branch  of  euphorbia  in  a  split  stick  and  plant  the  stick 
in  the  field  where  her  corn  is  growing,  and  the  thief  will 
leave  her  property  untouched.  There  is  no  Tammany 
amongst  the  African  tribes.  But  then— let  there  be  no 
illusions  about  this— the  morality  of  these  people  does  not 
always  answer  to  ovir  conception  of  what  morality  should 
be.  For  the  virtues  of  frugaUty,  truth,  chastity  being 
strange  to  them,  they  are  unaware  of  their  own  poverty 
in  these  things,  and  are  not  so  much  disobedient  to  a  law 
as  ignorant  that  the  law  exists.  You  must  first  find  a 
conmion  ground  on  which  the  mind  of  Europe  and  the 
mind  of  Africa  can  meet,  before  you  praise  or  condemn 
them. 

Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  declare  that  no  relation  is 
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created  the  wo™  ?»5  ?ii  natSns  have  at  some  stage  en- 
„hich  P^<»°P^«2e1h1l^tedy  without  beUeJ  to  the 
tertained.  **••' ^,'°!Lr  death  And  amongst  the 
continuance  oi  hie  «*«  '''»™.  J^staess  when  the 
Bantus  there  i!^*  t°^5«  ^""fl^oS Snscience  were 
S^^\t«r5Jh«  a|^^*^^  But  t^^t 

ferS^rntT^oT^pSTbeings.  w^oru.e 

their  lives  frTMlre^'ft^S^' understand  Christianity 
.„/tLT^a^eaTo^f|emto«|eir^-„^t.«^»f, 

S'^r^°oftaS-4^e^ar^to«^S 
lives,  and  the  native  has  learned  t^^  "J  « 

{^arrxsj^^^ 

They  expect  rehgion  to  ^\^^l^^X^^S.  takes  a  long 
into  a  good  as  by  magic.  ^°'Seumg  ^  ^  ^^ 

time  for  the  man.  taught  from  .^^^  cmian(^^  j  ^ 
and  thieving  are  legitimate  to  leani  to  J^P^^^  ^^^ 
petty  of  others  and  al^y%*°!Pffof  the  future  of  these 

?iHront^tgrnS^Satt>S!i?or  unborn 
^^"S^"o<  us  who  Uve  at  home  habit^y^regajd^the 

ssJ^-n-SiL'SrotSs 

J^n^vnlh^&rto-Sr^Tatr  ^^y^ortunate.y. 
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because,  although  one  may  disUke  the  flamboyant  gentle- 
men  whose  one  ambition  is  to  add  another  square  yard 
to  the  already  extensive  domains  over  which  the  Union 
Jack  flies,  it  is  a  reason  for  gratitude  that  some  of  our 
countrymen  have  allowed  their  dreams  of  the  Empire's 
area  to  travel  beyond  the  boundaries  of  geographic  fact. 

On  the  upper  slopes  of  the  Matopo  hills  there  lies 
what  is  mortal  of  one,  certainly  not  the  least  of  these,  a 
man  in  whom  the  elements  were  so  strangely  mixed, 
whose  conduct  admitted  of  such  diverse  interpretations, 
that  his  contemporaries  were  often  undecided  whether 
to  think  of  him  as  a  great  statesman  or  a  successful 
rogue,  but  of  whom  the  one  thing  certain  is  that  he  had 
a  large  concei)tion  of  Britain's  future  in  Africa.  And  as 
the  modem  historian  has  the  virtue,  unlike  Tacitus,  of 
omitting  the  blemishes  of  his  subject,  those  who  come 
after  Cecil  Rhodes  may  catch  something  of  his  idealism, 
unmixed  with  the  grosser  elements  which  obscured  it  in 
his  lifetime,  and  may  see  the  fulfihnent  of  this  man's 
dream— an  Africa  ruled  from  North  to  South  by  the 
genius  of  the  British  people.  Let  that  genius  be  inspired 
by  a  Christian  idealism,  and  this  manifold  world  that  we 
call  Africa,  a'world  of  shadows  and  gloom,  may  yet  be 
a  land  where  Light  and  Joy  are  the  natural  heritage  of 
its  children. 
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INDIA 

TvniA  excites  and  feeds  the  European  imagination  to-day 
Is  U  has ^eTdone  since  poets  and  conqueror^  fo^t 
Retired  to  themselves  its  hidden  treasure^  Sj^^  day 
land  whose  splendours  age  can  never  didl.  >^ere  <iay 
flnSs   the  world  with   colour,  and  life  is  seen  in  its 

Cds  a  moSaJy  respite  from  its  murderous  pursuers 
p"a^^?d"tC^Vthe'day  by,,the  bjmii^,  '^'oX 
shivering  with  fever  through  cliilly  ^jg^*!;  *J%^^°g^r^ 
navs  the  price  of  his  rash  adventure.    That,  even  nere 
S  of  In^  alien  blood  should  have  made  for  themselves 
™home.Ts  but  another  proof  that  coinage  and  high  faith 

^-irth'?1S^%^r?hTt?  Ttri^ul  emperors 
died  and  th^dWity  which  had  for  nearly  two  centunes 
^^£?dS<^Srtoanend.  I"^°^«diatdy  there  ^^ 
menced  that  process  o^  dismtegration  whi^had^b^n 
threatening  for  long.  Anarchy  and  rebellion  oecarae 
{hrS^of  Se  da^.  The  Afghans  swept  down  upon 
he  ptos  of  the  Punjab  from  the  North,  whilst  ti^e 
fieL^  Mahrattas  devastated  the  cent'ral.^^^^/^^-  J^^ 
whofe  coSent  was  divided  into  a  coUe^^on  o^  wa^g 

'^^'"a  tl'L'nlU^f^d'^wUToulO^^^^ 

Eied.  ^oe^^e  ?So^  -d  -?J,^^tls^lr^S 
these  mutually  hostUe  peoples.  It  is  from  this  time  that 
the  Native  States  date  their  ongm,  with  the  exception 
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as  traJSs.  be„r™S^%l*''^f'2;*„^Pl^.  acting 

for  supremacy  in  the   FaQf      p«il^  "  *¥  *^""*^st 

victor/  of  Sif  Ewe  Cootf  af  w^T  ^^P  ^^*^''  ^^^ 
controversy  for  s^remaci  in  .W^"^!^^?.  ^*«^d  the 
vears  aft^r  a«.«+ ^         r^  ^  *"**  P^^  of  Ind  a.    Five 

ErSlht^n  t'leaTed  W^'T^^^  ^^^*°^^^' 
moRths  on  the  throne  of  Rpn.ri^^^u^i''^^^  ^^^V  two 
where  the  EnS  hll^f/'  T''^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^tta, 
these  fled  dov^  the  ritfer  o.^/^*^^"^^"^-  ^ost  of 
thiown.  to  tCnumbPr  nf  f^i^"^  surrendered  and  were 
room  ^hVi87^^%uLl^^^^  ' 

the  tropical  heat  of  l^nT%  ^^  nuhtary  ail.  In 
endurinlinconcei^abV^^^^^^^  "^^^  there, 

there  were  only  t weX^threfief t^  "  *^  r?^'"?^  ^^^'^^ 
was  not  far  awa^  and  in\  Lt  ^  ^^''^^'.  ^°^^^^^' 
Madras,  made  oeace  fnr  ii,f  ^,  *'"J^  ^"^'^^  ^^om 
thenfo  JthebatdeorPllc     P''°?i'  °^  ^^^"«a.  and 

Clive  attacks  Shah  aIo«,    , \  ,     ?  India.    Then 

some  claims  to  tt^  t  W  S  r.^^^'i  ^"^^ ^^^  to  make 
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Unfortunately  Clive's  genius  could  not  be  everywhere, 
and  whilst  he  was  busy  fighting  or  directing  battles,  the 
arrangement  of  the  civil  life  of  the  population  was 
left  much  at  the  mercy  of  others,  less  scrupulous  than 
himself.  Nothing  can  now  palliate  the  inexorable 
rapacity  of.  many  of  the  early  English  in  India.  They 
thought  of  India  as  a  land  full  of  gold,  and  of  themselves 
as  the  accredited  robbers,  who  had  a  right  to  take  all 
on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  Yet  it  is  clear 
that  Clive  set  himself  against  this  system,  and  did  all 
that  mortal  man  could  do  to  abolish  private  trading, 
the  cause  of  so  much  speculation  and  fraud,  and  to 
prohibit  the  taking  of  presents  by  the  servants  of  the 
Company.  Unhappily  the  system  itself  was  wrong,  and 
since  the  servants  of  the  Company  were  often  inade- 
quately paid,  there  was  an  understanding  amongst 
them  that  they  should  increase  their  income  by  any 
permissible  practice. 

Clive  left  India  for  the  last  time  in  1767,  to  face  his 
accusers  in  England  and  to  die,  broken-hearted,  by  his 
own  hand.  England  has  produced  no  bolder  f^hter. 
And  what  finer  tribul-  could  be  paid  to  the  man  whose 
work  was  criticised  so  harshly  by  his  own  countrymen, 
than  in  that  remark  of  a  distinguished  Hindu  gentleman 
to  Lord  Curzon :  "  I  wonder  that  you  English  have  not 
yet  erected  a  fitting  monument  in  India  to  the  victor 
of  Plassey."  Surely  if,  in  the  soldiers'  paradise,  Clive 
could  hear  those  words,  he  might  forget  the  ingratitude 
of  the  men  who  profited  by  his  immense  toils,  and 
grudged  to  him  the  payment  he  had  earned. 

Clive  was  succeeded  in  authority  five  years  later  by 
Warren  Hastings,  a  man  of  vast  ability,  whose  story 
is  one  of  the  romances  of  the  world.  He  it  is  who 
organised  the  empire  won  by  the  ger?us  of  Clive.  Subtle 
in  diplomacy,  skilled  in  all  the  aits  of  intrigue,  he  was 
more  than  equal  even  to  the  manifold  complexities  of 
the  situation  in  which  he  worked  and  made  his  fame. 
His  treatment  of  the  Province  of  Oudh  is  one  of  ^e 
disputed  points  in  history,  provoking  the  furious  in- 
dignation of  Burke,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrating 
the  cruel  perplexities  amidst   which    the   makers  of 
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nrSi  ^^i^?  ^  '^!^^^-  J^^  udgment  of  men  to^ay 
probably  is  that  Hastings  did  as  well  as  could  be  done 
unaer  the  circumstances,  and  that  in  the  game  of  diplomacy 
he  was  a  first-class  player,  matched  against  ant^on^ 

randTrr^.^^ ^'  '^^^-  ^"™  '"  ^732^.  Warren  nLti^g 
landed  in  Calcutta  m  1750,  and  was  soon  engaged  Is 
manager  of  a  silk-weaving  factory.  At  the  time  S 
Surajah  Dowlah's  attack  L  Calcutta  he  mLiI^^  to 
render  some  service  to  the  English,  and  was  rewarded 
by  Clive,  who  recognised  his  quality  by  appointing  him 
Resident  at  Murshedabad.    dere  fiJings  showed  h^ 

voi  •*;  ^11^  ""F'^y.  ^'^^"'^  ^  M^"^^er  of  Council  under 
Vansittart,  who  had  been  brought  from  Madras.  Of  the 
government  of  Vansittart  it  is  declared  that  it  forms 
the  most  revolting  page  in  the  history  of  our  relations 
with  India.  Mihtary  men,  councillors,  private  traders 
all  alike  seemed  to  have  resolved  that  they  would  bleed 
white  the  people  committed  to  their  charc'^  To  the 
honour  of  Hastings  it  is  proved  that  he  steadily  resisted 
this  tendency.  His  name  does  not  appear  amongst 
those  officially  recognised  as  having  taken  bribes,  or 
made  profits  out  of  the  needs  of  the  natives 

His  hostility  to  the  robbery  permitted  by  the  Council 
♦K  "^ti,?"  ^"°  ^^^  reproach  that  he  was  the  friend  of 
the  rebeUious  native,  and  in  the  course  of  an  altercation 
at  the  Council  on  this  matter  he  was  struck  by  another 
member.     Returning  to  England  after  an  absence  of 
fourteen  years,  Hastmgs  eave  much  of  his  money  to 
relatives  and  friends,  though,vhe]was  not  a  rich  man,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  found  himself  on  the  way  back  to 
India,  with  the  promise  of  a  seat  on  the  Company's 
touncil-a  situation  which  might  afford  an  opportumty 
to  his  immen^  mdustiy  and  talent.    By  i77rhe  was 
^'^^i"?"?;  P^^s^^ent  of  this  body.  Governor  of  Bengal 
and  had  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  India' 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  more  dangerous  acts  of  his 
career  come  mto  notice     In  order  to  strengthen  the 
finances  o'  the  Company  he  lends  the  military  forces  at 
his  command  to  the  Wazir  of  Oudh.  who  desires  to  execute 
summary  vengeance  on  the  RohiUas,  old  enemies  of  hi«. 
The  work  is  done,  the  RohiUas  are  defeated,  and  treated 
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with  the  savagery  customary  amongst  Oriental  tribes. 
It  was  a  stroke  of  policy,  but  this  was  certainly  not  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Company  had  been  allowed  by  the 
British  Government  to  raise  troops  in  India.  In  1773 
it  was  decided  by  the  authorities  at  home  that  a  Regu- 
lating Act  should  be  passed,  the  direct  purpose  of  which 
was  to  strengthen  the  rulership  of  Parliament  over  the 
activities  of  the  Company  in  India.  Certain  members 
of  this,  four  in  number,  were  sent  out  to  India,  the  famous 
Francis,  of  Junius  fame,  amongst  them.  Arrived  at 
Calcutta,  these  gentlemen  were  disappointed  at  the 
number  of  guns  used  in  the  salute,  and  annoyed  because 
Mr.  Hastings  had  not  put  on  a  ruffled  shirt  to  meet  them— 
trifles  which  marked  the  beginning  of  an  hostility  between 
Hastings  and  the  newcomers  lasting  until  the  death  of 
one  of  them,  Colonel  Monson,  some  years  later.  One 
consequence  of  this  feud  was  that  Francis  and  Hastings 
fought  a  duel,  Francis  being  wounded,  who  thereupon 
returned  home  to  nurse  his  vengeance  and  wait  for  a 
happier  season  in  which  to  gratify  it. 

But  a  more  serious  result  was  that  an  old  enemy  of 
Hastings,  a  certain  Nuncomar,  with  whom  he  had  collided 
years  before  in  Murshedabad,  now  thought  it  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  charge  Hastings  with  corruption.  This 
charge  was  hanging  over  the  head  of  Hastings,  with  a  fair 
chance  that  it  would  be  successful  in  the  then  temper  of 
his  adversaries,  when  Nuncomar  was  himself  convicted  of 
forgery,  on  an  old  indictment,  by  a  jury  of  EngUshmen. 
sentenced  to  death,  and  hanged  in  due  course.  That  this 
was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  plan  of  Hastings  seems 
clear,  and  he  cannot  be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of 
having  grossly  abused  his  position,  to  accomplish  what  is 
too  much  like  a  judicial  murder.  That  Nuncomar  was 
a  wily  villain  is  tolerably  certain,  but  one  can  never 
sufficiently  regret  that  our  administration  should  have 
been  disgraced  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  greatest  men 
by  such  a  crime. 

Secure,  as  the  result  of  this  scheme,  in  his  position 
as  President   of  the   Council.  Hastings    adopted  and 

gursued  the  boldest   lines  of   foreign  policy,  with  as 
ttlc  scruple  as  he  had  used  in  defending  himself  from 
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attack  by  enemies.  The  wars  upon  which  he  tin» 
^tered  gave  to  us  such  memorable^st^Tof  vS 
and  endurance  as  the  march  of  General  Goddard  from 

jonce  of  Guzerat  was  captured,  with  scarcely  the  sem 

blance  of  fightmg.    Another  of  his  Ueutenants  Caoir^" 

Popham.  stormed  the  fortress  of  GwaUor   which  m^ 

had  regarded  as  the  key  of  Hindusta^^e^  a^?v? 

ments  proved  that  Hastings  was  capable  of  iTal^g  w^ 

v^th  vigour  when  necessary,  and  certamly  (hdmidi  S 

cement  our  authority  in  India.  ° 

But  war  is  an  expensive  business,  and  must  be 

S??  /^S'  ^^  at  this  time  the  exchequer  wks^mibjj 

?  Pi?!!?-     ^°  ?^t  ^   situation.   Hasting  deddeS 

to  bleed  some  of  the  rich  chieftains  neiu-  hSi   4dls 

loval  f  ^^•'  ^^^^  ^^T^  S^e^'  ^^  known^o  b^  d^ 
r%!L%^  ^  "^  fi^^  "P^**  ^^-  When  the  RaiS 
refused  to  pay  and  fled,  a  new  ruler  was  placed  on  the 
throne  and  the  annual  tribute  considerate  ScreasS 
In  addition  to  this,  heavy  pressure  was  broKto  bS 
upon  the  Begum  of  Oudh";  who  was  said  to  hive  abeSd 

teed'^ll'^h^'  disloyalty  and  some  milUons  sterU^ 
extracted  from  her  and  her  retinue  as  a  fine.  The  iusticl 
of  these  transactions  may  well  be  doubted  ali^S 
formed  part  of  that  indictment  which  vS^'afterw^d^ 
brought  agamst  Hastings  by  his  enemies  at  home 
In  1785  he  left  Calcutta  for  the  last  time,  reached  home 

Ihe^f^'d^Jhl^l^'"'  ^*^  ^^P^*^*  ^^  admiraSn.  SS 
then  found  that  his  enemies  were  not  content  to  iUow 

Jum  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  arduous  toUs     P^  ^ 

the  result  of  poUtical  intrigues,  partly  as  Oie  cons^L^ 

men  at  what  they  regarded  as  his  cruelty  and  dupS 
he  was  impeached  and  attacked  by  the  three  Sest 
orators  of  the  time,  and  had  to  stand  like  a  criiSSl  ^ 
Westmmster  to  hear  Burke.  Fox.  and  SheridZ^te 
he  story  of  his  misdeeds.  His  life  was  ^vS  butThS 
for  mie  was  gone  although  he  had  manag^^'buy  the 
hou9B  of  his  ancestors  at  Daylesford,  and  tlfe  man  who  had 

and  had  hteraUy  built  up  an  immense  empire^  S 
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countrymen,  had  often  to  plead  for  help  from  his  old 
employers  before  he  died.  A  man  of  strong  inteUigence 
and  supple  force  of  will,  he  was  guilty  of  offences  which 
every  Englishman  profoundly  regrets,  which  certainly 
have  dinmied  the  lustre  of  our  Indian  Empire  and  made 
the  early  stages  of  its  growth  a  painful  chapter  for  his 
countrymen  to  read.  But  though  we  must  admire  the 
fierce  mtegrity  of  Burke,  and  the  passion  for  liberty  of 
Fox,  and  beUeve  that  they  were  ammated  by  the  highest 
motives  in  bringine  this  man  to  the  bar  oi  judgment,  yet 
a  later  age  will  understand  somewhat  better  the  immense 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  cope,  and,  whilst  not 
forgetful  of  his  errors,  will  know  how  to  appreciate  his 
magnificent  services  to  the  Empire. 

By  the  time  Hastings'  work  was  done,  it  was  clear  that 
the  Government  at  home  must  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  management  of  Indian  affairs.  Lord  Comwallis  was 
therefore  sent  out,  and  one  result  of  his  administration 
was  an  effort  to  put  the  system  of  land  tenure  on  some- 
thing like  an  equitable  basis.  Formerly  zemindars  or 
Government  farmers  had  been  the  collectors  of  the 
annual  rent  for  the  land.  This  office  tended  to  become 
hereditary,  and  as  there  was  no  fixed  price  or  payment, 
the  farmer  was  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  collector 
in  his  district.  This  bad  policy  was  altered,  and  a  be- 
ginning made  towards  the  system  now  in  use  by  our 
Government.  Then,  in  1798,  there  came  Wellesley,  who 
privileged  to  be  the  friend  of  Pitt,  was  himself  an  Im- 
perialist of  a  pronounced  type. 

At  that  time  Tipu  Sahib,  ruler  of  Mysore,  seemed 
hkely  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
the  genius  of  which  nation  was  then  about  to  be  personi- 
fied in  Napoleon,  and  against  this  danger  the  efforts  of 
Wellesley  were  steadily  directed.  The  result  of  this 
policy  was  war,  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  and  the 
death  of  Tipu,  events  which  left  a  profound  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  Hindu.  Then  came  the  second 
MahrattaWar,  in  which  Wellington  commenced  hiscar«er 
of  victory  at  Assaye  and  Aiigaum,  whilst  Lake  in  Hin- 
dustan won  pitched  battles,  and  captiuBd  Delhi  and 
Agra,  thus  extending  the  sphere  of  British  influence     By 
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this  time  the  traders  of  Britain  were  weari^H  ot  th^  ,„ 

ana  rersia.  On  his  retirement  the  Marauis  of  HacfWo 
tne  Gurkha  War,  and  the  last  war  with  the  MaWt?? 
lintish  of  Simla,  Massur ,  and  Naina  Tal   on  fh^i« 

She  BrSl*"i;'^y*^-  "f  "•'^  »^t  *»'  ™e  *auttS 
ot  the  British  had  been  considerably  extended  anH  Sifi 

peop  es  ot  India  had  groaned  (or  years  was  supplanted 

t^t  SL^^rnr-jjtt'or^si^'^''^  "-'^"^» 

us  &X  ttTulet'-C*^ne"X.^» 
Of  Bhartpur,  a  stronghold  which  had  beconie  a  mrnaJ! 
mn,^^^Kr/y.°^  ^°^'^  *^^°"gh  its  reZ^tionT^ 
H?^Ht^^  ^°^'^1'  ^^  ^^"'"^  to  Lord  WiSkm  Benffndf 
He  IS  deservedly  famous  for  having  suDDretSd  St 
murderous  gangs  who.  under  the  naJ^of  xhi^'^ 
organised  assassination  in  different  paSHf  fadij^d 
whi^fTe  H-^f  "^  suttee,  that  infamous  practi;:e^y 
TorSL  if  hp?"!'^^  ""'^f^^ J"™™°^*t^d   herself   on    the 

|3^^reL?,Yi:r'' ACSefa-b'JferlS 

£^s,^n^t^^^^rbro'!s^s£S 
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of  Cabul  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  the  gates 
removed  from  the  tomb  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  Under 
Lord  Hardinge  and  then  under  Lord  Dalhousie  the  first 
and  second  Sikh  Wars  were  fought,  with  the  result  that 
laige  tracts  were  brought  under  the  control  of  British 
goyemment,  and  a  great  fighting  race,  animated  by 
religious  as  weU  as  national  passions,  compeUed  to  acknow- 
ledge Bntish  sovereignty. 

Of  Dalhousie  many  hard  things  have  been  said,  yet 
!    »ed  there  are  few  names  more  worthy  of  respect  in 
tho  annals  of  India.    Possessed  of  a  deep  sense  of  his 
responsibilities  to  the  Hmdu  people,  he  was  essentially 
a  man  of  peace,  though  thrown  against  his  will  into 
the  theatre  of  war.    He  it  was  \dio,  for  the  best  of 
reasons,   the    fearful    misgovemment  then   prevailing 
ordered  Outram  to  take  over  the  direct  administration 
of  the  Province  of  Oudh,  and  so  to  bring  to  an  end  a 
system  which  entailed  suffering  to  millions.     No  act 
reflects  more  honour  on  the  character  and   intention 
of  Dalhousie.  yet  it  was  one  of  the  contributing  causes 
of  that  Mutmy  which  nearly  lost  to  us  the  whole  of 
our  Indian  possessions.    That  insurrection,  the  result  of 
many  causes  which  had  at  last  been  focused  to  a  point 
revealed  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  our 
rule.    It  proved  the  splendid  loyalty  of  the  Sikhs,  showed 
the  need  for  an  understandmg  of  the  methods  by  which 
feelmg  is  generated  and  mformation  spread  throughout 
the  great  continent,  and  revealed  the  magnificent  heroism 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  by  which  our  soldiers  and 
civih^s  alike  were  animated,  when  it  came  to  a  question 
of  fighting  and  dying  for  the  maintenance  of  British 
niJe  m  India.    Chiefly  gathering,  as  far  as  dramatic 
interest  is  concerned,  about   the  cities  of   Cawnpore 
Lucknow,  and  Delhi,  it  has  made  those  places  for  ever 
lamous  m  the  annals  of  our  nation.    For  rt  was  at  Cawn- 
Poje  that  the  massacre  occurred  in  which  four  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  mostly  women  and  children,  seeking 
saf  et  jr,  under  the  permit  of  Nana  Sahib,  by  going  down  the 
nver  m  boats,  were  murdered  by  soldiers  firing  from  the 
Danks,  only  some  four  men  escaping  to  relate  the  sufferings 
»nd  death  of  their  comrades.   It  recalls  the  glorious  defence 
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of  Lucknow  under  Lawrence,  whose  spirit  still  survived 
amongst  the  garrison  after  he  himself  had  been  mortally 
wounded  by  a  shell— an  example  which  enabled  the 
garrison  to  hold  out  until  relieved  by  Havelock  after 
three  months  of  terror  and  privation.  It  brings  to  mind 
the  desperate  courage  of  Nicholson,  who  headed  the 
stormmg  party  against  Delhi,  and  fell,  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  at  a  time  when  India  sorely  needed  his  maiestic 
presence;  and  of  Hodson,  who  with  his  own  hand  shot 
down  the  Emperor's  sons,  after  bringing  in  as  a  prisoner 
the  Emperor  himself.  These,  among  others,  attained  in 
those  days  the  immortality  of  the  brave. 

One  result  of  the  Mutiny  was  that  the  Company  which 
had  commenced  our  work  in  India  ceased  to  exist  the 
whole  responsibility  of  government  being  taken  over  bv 
the  authonties  at  home,  and  the  Empire  of  India  being 
constituted  under  the  rulership  of  Queen  Victoria.  From 
1600  to  1858  the  Company  had  been  allowed  to  do  its 
work,  It  had  enjoyed  a  long  and  prosperous  career,  but 
the  time  had  come  for  something  greater  than  the  first 
traders  had  dreamed  of,  and  under  Clemency  Canning 
so  called  because  by  his  impartial  judgments  he  offendS 
both  parties  interested  in  India,  the  Company  passed  into 
the  pages  of  history  as  an  institution  which  had  done  its 
work.  Smce  then  the  story  of  India  has  been  one  of 
perpetual  struggle  against  the  evUs  of  famine,  misgovem- 
ment,  ignorance,  and  superstition,  on  the  part  of  as  heroic 
and  mtelligent  a  body  of  men  as  has  ever  added  prestige 
and  glory  to  an  Imperial  nation. 

There  are  those  who  look  with  iealous  eyes  on  Britain's 
work  m  India.  They  see  but  a  noble  nation  in  bondage 
to  a  Foreign  Power,  and  watch  our  countrymen  cros^ 
the  seas  Idee  flocks  of  voracious  birds,  to  alight  on  thi 
bar,<s  of  the  Hooghly,  avaricious  of  booty,  regardless  of 
law.  In  their  eyes  Englishmen  are  vulgarisimj  with 
their  cheap  and  gaudv  fabrics,  the  beautiful  and  vener- 
able  handicrafts  of  the  Indian  native,  and  tumimr  the 
romantic  thoroughfares  of  Benares  and  Delhi  into  a 
hideous  imitation  of  Old  Kent  Road. 

„„i?^J'^#**K?^^!?*""  F^y  ^  interpreted  in  this 
unlovely  fashion  by  those  who  see  nothing  but  the  baser 
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elements  in  the  mingled  clay  and  gold  of  man's  endeavour 
but  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  world  might  teach 
these  Draconic  judges  that  enduring  empires  are  built 
of  other  material  than  the  rubble  and  sand  of  meanness 
and  greed.    It  is  true  that  money  comes  to  England 
from  India,  that  something  like  sixteen  millions  is  drawn 
from  tne  country  for  payment  of  loans,  interest,  annuities 
on  State  railways,  military  and  other  charges,  and  that 
the  returns  from  private  enterprise  and  the  salaries  of 
officials  amount  to  something  like  ten  millions— a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money.    But  then  it  is  drawn  from 
a  population  of  three  hundred  milHons,  and  in  return 
for  this  they  receive,  what  otherwise  they  would  not 
enjoy,  security  of  government  and  protection  from  de- 
predation by  their  stronger  neighbours.    Nor  is  this  all 
for  they  certainly  gain  largely  by  the  development  of  the 
country  s  resources.    On  the  ground  of  material  pros- 
penty  alone  the  Indian  people  are  better  off  under  British 
rule  than  they  ever  were  before,  and  the  sense  of  security 
given  by  good  government  is  helping  to  create  that  con- 
fidence without  which  capital  cannot  be  found  for  in- 
dustrial investment.    This  is  not  the  least  significant 
triumph  of  our  rule  in  India. 

True,  the  thoughtful  Hindu  will  not  forget  that  in  the 
administration  of  Lord  Lytton,  who  inherited  his  father's 
taste  for  garish  magnificence,  six  millions  of  natives  died 
of  famine,  and  the  utilitarian  may  not  be  wrong  who 
suggests  that  to  save  this  holocaust  of  human  life  may 
be  more  important  than  to  change  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  one  city  to  another,  or  to  add  some  further 
title  and  glory  to  the  King's  deputy  in  these  lands. 
But   to   advance   this   criticism   implies  no   forgetful- 
ness  of  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian's  task.    For  the  causes  of  famine  are  at  once 
natural  and  economic.    The  prime  cause  is  lack  of  rain 
and  this  can  only  be  obviated  by  still  further  develop^ 
ment  of  the  irrigation  system,  with  which  already  great 
progress  has  been  made.     But  besides  this  there  ar« 
the  economic  causes,  chief  of  which  is  the  poverty  of  the 
people.    The  average  income  of  the  Hindu  is  two  pounds 
a  year,  and  this  does  not  leave  a  wide  maigin  for  meeting 
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the  ordinary  misfortunes  of  industry.  The  Bunyia,  a 
sinister  figure,  equivalent  to  the  Gombeen  man  of  Ireland, 
a  hard  and  successful  usurer,  plays  his  usual  part  in  the 
agricultural  life  of  India.  Even  Government  owner- 
ship of  the  land  has  not  prevented  this,  for  though  a 
period  of  grace  may  be  allowed  before  the  Government 
official  takes  proceedings  to  secure  his  rent,  yet  to  pay 
this  the  tenant  may  be  driven  to  mortgage  his  crops 
to  the  Bunyia,  who  will  foreclose  when  it  suits  him. 
The  crop  is  then  sold,  and  the  tenant  is  fortunate  if  left 
with  enough  money  to  carry  on  to  the  next  season. 

Add  to  this  that  the  merchant,  either  anxious  to  keep 
his  contracts  or  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  increased 
profits,  rushes  the  crop  out  of  the  coimtry,  to  compete 
in  the  world  market,  perhaps  leaving  the  peasant  without 
food,  as  in  the  famine  of  1906,  when  thousands  of  tons 
of  rice  and  wheat  were  exported  from  India  to  Europe, 
and  can  it  be  denied  that  a  rulership  which  sdlows  that 
anomaly  may  be  subject  to  criticism  ?  Happily,  under 
Lord  Curzon's  rule,  a  name  to  be  held  in  honour  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  India,  the  danger 
of  famine  has  been  grappled  with.  Few  fatalities  have 
happened  in  recent  years  from  this  cause,  and  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  this,  the  greatest  scourge  of  Indian 
life,  may  yet  be  brought  under  relatively  effective  control. 

Certainly  taxation  under  British  rule  is  lighter  in 
proportion  to  income  than  under  the  Moghul  Emperors. 
But  we  expect  from  our  Government  not  only  a  higher 
moral  standard  but  a  more  intelligent  use  of  available 
means  for  lightening  the  burdens  of  the  nation,  and  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  Government  does  not  claim 
sufficient  from  the  great  nobles  and  semi-independent 
princes.  For  this  there  may  be  political  reasons,  but 
m  the  India  of  the  future  they  will  be  expected  to 
contribute  more  to  the  needs  of  the  State. 

These  are  some  of  the  criticisms  generally  made  upon 
our  Indian  Government.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  fact 
that  the  volume  of  trade  has  grown  enormously  in 
India  since  1874.  The  railways,  opening  up  districts 
hitherto  unknown,  have  developed  the  trade  in  grain, 
jute,  and  ground  nuts,  whilst  the  trade  in  tea  has  grown, 
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until  now,  from  India  and  Ceylon,  twice  as  much  tea  is 
exported  annually  as  from  Chma.  India  has  both  cheap 
labour  and  cheap  material,  the  railways  have  brought  the 
resources  of  the  country  near  to  the  large  centres,  thus 
reducing  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  hence  this  land,  protected 
by  the  wall  of  the  Himalayas,  from  which  comes  an 
unceasing  supply  of  water-power  waiting  to  be  effectively 
distributed,  may  become  one  of  the  manufacturing  centres 
of  the  world,  whilst  the  tobacco  trade  of  India  alone  may 
bring  in  a  revenue  of  millions.  All  these  are  reasons 
why  we  should  look  on  the  future  of  India  with  hope. 

A  powerful  agent  in  the  maintenance  of  our  rule  in 
India  will  certainly  be  the  self-interest  of  the  people. 
Probably  no  race  can  feel  affection  for  men  of  another 
nationality  who  have  subdued  them  in  battle,  but  the 
certainty  that  as  a  nation  they  benefit  by  British  govern- 
ment is  a  strong  argument  for  loyalty,  and  though  ^e 
Hindu,  seeing  all  things  as  illusion,  may  regard  the 
British  occupation  of  his  country  as  no  more  than  a 
temporary  incident,  and  may  have  little  admiration 
for  us  and  ours,  it  is  equally  possible  that  he  is  aware 
of  the  value  of  Imperial  authority  to  his  native  land, 
and  recognises,  what  is  clear  to  anyone  who  will  see,  that 
were  English  rulership  withdrawn,  India  would  revert  to 
the  anarchy  from  which  she  has  been  delivered.  Picture 
the  consecjuence  of  such  lawlessness,  and  the  price  of 
security  will  not  seem  too  high. 

Was  there  ever  a  land  where  the  separation  between 
men  was  so  rigid  ?  Caste  in  India  seems  a  granite 
wall,  against  which  the  humanitarians  throw  them- 
selves in  vain.  Yet  if  progress  is  to  be  made,  this  ancient 
system  must  be  reduced.  Perhaps  the  industrial  and 
social  changes  conunon  to  all  the  world  will  operate  here. 
Science  has  no  partiality  for  equality  as  such,  but  it 
helps  to  eradicate  false  distinctions,  compels  men  to 
confront  the  truth,  and  puts  the  dynamite  of  knowledge 
under  the  fortresses  of  prejudice.  As  an  expression 
of  natural  inequality,  caste  will  always  exist  amongst 
men,  but  as  a  religious  dogma  it  is  doomed  to  destruction 
by  the  diffusion  of  certifi^  knowledge.  One  sees  here  in 
India  the  Englishman,  no  stranger  to  the  influence  of 
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class  in  his  own  country,  struggling,  often  with  a  noble 
obstinacy,  against  hindrances  created  by  the  conservatism 
of  an  ancient  race,  and  endeavouring,  ingeniously  and 
persuasively,  to  introduce  into  the  ancient  life  of  the 
East  the  general  ideas  of  Western  culture.   <• 

Seeing  these  things,  the  intelligent  observer  will 
understand  that  after  all  Burke  did  not  fail.  Those 
glittering  speeches,  compact  of  wisdom  and  passion 
have  created  for  the  Englishman  a  tradition,  a  hieratic 
cult,  which  drives  the  King's  representatives  to  honour- 
able effort  on  behalf  of  India.  The  desire  that  she  shall 
be  governed  wisely  has  become  to  them  almost  a  religion 
To  stand  in  defence  of  tne  poor  of  the  land,  declarmg 
that  their  prosperity  and  contentment  must  ever  be 
the  chief  consideration  to  the  Indian  official,  was  the 
prmciple  by  which  John  Lawrence  worked.  And  he 
was  but  one  of  many  who  have  earned  the  noble  eulocv 
that  they  had  the  "  genius  of  virtue." 

But  there  remains  the  problem  of  the  future  of  India 
Mid  the  manner  in  which  that  future  is  to  be  evolved 
through  the  agency  of  our  Government.  Our  best 
representatives  in  India  dream  of  producing  a  form  of 
CIVIC  life  which  shall  be  a  model  to  all  rulers.  If  this 
is  to  be  done,  then  we  must  dismiss  the  notion  that 
India  IS  to  be  kept,  a  thing  apart,  separate  from  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  Empire.  You  cannot  satisfy 
the  educated  Hmdu  by  explaining  that  the  theory  of 
benevolent  paternity  will  not  permit  him  a  part  in 
the  management  of  Indian  affairs.  As  Englishmen,  we 
misapprehend  modem  India  if  we  think  that  jokes 
about  the  Bengali  Babu,  and  references  to  chattering 
agitators,  will  help  us  in  a  difficult  situation. 

Can  there  be  created  out  of  this  multiplicity  of 
nations  an  India  possessing  a  national  life  and  guided  by 
national  sentiment,  which  will  include  all  the  different 
peoples  of  the  land?  Like  other  things,  desirable  and 
otherwise,  this  may  come  with  the  passage  of  tinle, 
and  Its  coming  may  by  no  means  lessen  the  burdens  of 
the  Indian  Administrator.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
seek  for  it,  and  the  course  of  Indian  development  may 
go  on  for  generations  without   any  manifestation  of 
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genuine  national  existence.    Shotild  such  a  national  life 
develop,  what  would  be  our  duty  ?     Many  competent 
students  would  deny  to  these  Indian  subjects  of  the 
Empire  any  voice  in  the  management  of  government. 
But  the  final  answer  to  this  is  the  admission  of  many 
honourable  civUians  that  the  moderately  well-governed 
native  State  gives  a  greater  measure  of  happiness  than  a 
system,  more  severe  and  perhaps  more  efl&cient,  maintained 
by  officials  of  the  rulmg  class.    There  may  be  no  anti- 
pathy towards  our  Government.    Prosperity,  peace,  and 
security  are  guaranteed  as  never  before  to  me  multitude. 
The  men  responsible  for  the  government  of  India  sin- 
cerely desire  the  welfare  of  the  people.    But,  unless  the 
students  of  native  life  and  thought  have  erred,  the  gulf 
between  the  Hindu  and  the  ruling  class  is  wide.    There 
is  a  barrier  between  the  two  types  of  mind,  and  even 
Nicholson,  who  was  unto  them  as  a  god,  could  scarcely 
understand  the  cavernous  background  of  Hindu  thought. 
Since  Macaulay's  time  two,  if  not  three,  generations  of 
students  have  received  a  European  education,  and  can 
look  on  the  question  of  Indian  government  fiom  a  new 
standpoint.     We   could   not  refuse  to   educate   these 
men  when  we  accepted  the  rule  of  India  r     a  moral 
responsibility,  and  it  was  written  in  the  L.       of  Fate 
that  these  men,  being  taught,  should  confro  t  us  with 
questions  which  must  needs  be  answered. 

One  cause  for  reasonable  fear  is  the  small  number  of 
the  white  race  in  the  country.  And  if  we  were  intending 
to  hold  the  population  of  India  by  force  alone,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  depend  on  some  himdred  thousand  souls  to 
rule  three  hundred  millions.  But  in  the  last  resort  we 
cannot  hold  a  united  India  by  the  sword,  whilst  we  nmy 
hold  it  indefinitely  by  wise  treatment  of  the  men,  who. 
educated  in  Western  ideas  and  methods,  would,  in  the 
event  of  strife  amongst  the  warlike  races,  be  forced  into 
subordinate  positions,  but  as  educated  men  are  capable 
of  being  useful  servants  of  the  British  Government. 
There  is  no  greater  danger  assailing  our  Dependency  than 
scornful  treatment  of  the  educated  Hindu.  HappUy  the 
i:„ndu  can  distinguish  between  the  gentleman  and  the 
cad,  without  assistance  from  his  rulers. 
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We  should  probably  strengthen  our  authority  by 
handmg  over  important  judicial  positions  to  natives,  and 
m  recent  years  this  has  frequently  been  done.  The 
creation  of  a  native  judiciary,  trained  in  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  English  jurisprudence,  would  go  far  to  estab- 
lish our  reputation  for  fair  dealing,  and  would  create 
a  regiment  of  intellectuals  whose  sympathies  would  be 
with  the  representatives  of  British  rule. 

The  most  difficult  element  in  the  population  is  the 
agitating  class.  Naturally  men  habituated  to  the  official 
pomt  of  view  regard  the  agitator  as  an  unmitigated 
curse.  And  yet  the  agitator  may  well  be  something  more 
than  a  firebrand  to  the  fuel  of  anarchy,  and  a  little 
thought  would  teach  rulers  that  governing  powers,  even 
when  vested  m  upright  men.  are  so  liable  to  blunt  the 
perceptions  of  those  who  use  them,  that  criticism  is  as 
needful  for  the  rulers  as  for  the  ruled.  Socrates  could 
smilmgly  speak  of  himself  as  the  gadfly  of  the  State. 
Our  modem  agitator,  a  labour  leader  in  England  a 
spokesman  of  the  inarticulate  mUlions  of  India,  with 
less  urbanity  and  much  less  intellectual  weight.  fulfUs  a 
similar  function.  He  sting:s  the  torpid  nerves  of  com- 
placent rulers  into  a  recognition  of  humanity's  insatiable 
needs.  And  any  Government  which  deals  with  India, 
awake,  educated,  and  vocal,  must  accept  the  agitator  as 
a  factor  m  society.  We  have  declared  that  no  native 
of  India  shall  be  barred  from  any  position  by  religion,  or 
place  of  birth,  or  descent,  and  we  must  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  faith  in  our  own  constitution  and  the  ration- 
ality of  the  Indian  mind.  We  have  created  an  expecta- 
tion which  we  must  try  to  satisfy.  The  men  educated  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  read  and  think  in  a  language 
common  to  them  all,  and  we  have  thus  created  a  homo- 
geneous body  of  opinion,  a  united  people  bent  on  the 
publication  of  their  views. 

Nor  ought  this  fact  to  alarm  us.  The  Hindu  is  like 
other  men ;  let  him  speak  of  his  troubles  without  let  or 
hindrance,  and  you  take  the  sharp  edge  off  his  resentment. 
It  is  the  habit  of  pressing  down  the  smouldering  discon- 
tent, of  sitting  on  a  volcano,  thankful  only  ifit  makes 
no  noise  and  permits  them  to  retain  their  position  with 
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the  appearance  of  dignity,  that  is  perilous  to  rulers. 
What  we  need  in  India  is  a  determination  to  do  good 
work,  and  a  daring  indifference  to  the  impression  made 
upon  the  observer,  whether  of  oui  own  race  or  another. 
Witii  such  a  temper  we  might  not  always  present  so  im- 
pressive a  front  to  the  world,  but  we  should  have  the 
reality  of  strength  in  which  to  trust. 

It  may  well  be  that  parliamentary  forms  such  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  will  be,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  perhaps 
always,  unsuitable  to  the  rule  of  India.  But  democracy 
is  not  confined  to  a  form  of  Parliamentarism.  It  may 
co-exist  with  any  form  which  allows  the  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  people,  and  permits  the  men  who  represent 
public  opmion  to  mfluence  governmental  activity.  And 
when  we  understand  that  here  as  elsewhere  in  our  Empire 
there  must  be  a  steady  effort  to  extend  the  sphere  of  liberty, 
we  shsdl  see  that  men  who  often  speak  and  write  our  lan- 
guage better  than  most  of  us  do  at  home,  who  have  proved 
themselves  capable  administrators  in  many  offices,  cannot 
be  treated  as  though  by  natural  law  doomed  to  servile 
subjection. 

On  what  princii)le  then  ought  alteration  to  proceed  ? 
It  must  be  in  the  direction  of  strengthening  the  power  of 
the  native  in  social  affairs.  Let  the  mimicipality  and  the 
village  be  more  than  ever  a  centre  of  national  life  and 
thought.  Give  to  the  responsible  Hindu  of  every  re- 
ligious persuasion  the  knowledge,  bom  of  experience,  that 
whenever  opportunity  offers,  he  will  be  introduced  to 
some  form  of  active  service,  where  he  can  use  his  gifts  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country.  This,  much  more  than  mere 
parliamentary  forms,  will  strengthen  our  hold  in  India. 
The  central  administration  may  be  as  strong  as  ever, 
but  the  creation  of  a  local  patriotism,  the  growth  of  a 
body  of  native  talent  equivalent  to  our  country  gentry 
and  our  Justices  of  the  Peace,  is  important  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  rule. 

Of  course  this  would  not  satisfy  the  intelligent  and 
politically  educated  Indian,  who  is  clever  enough  to 
understand  that  in  such  circumstances  the  central  organ- 
isation would  have  the  reality  of  power,  and  the  provincials 
still  be  in  a  state  of  subordination.    But  in  India  political 
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changes  must  be  made  slowly,  and  no  Government 
could  wisely  make  the  cultured  Indian  the  standard  by 
which  to  gauge  the  political  aptitudes  of  the  populace. 
And  therefore  we  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  all  the  aspirations 
of  the  cultivated  Indian  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 
But  we  can  and  must  use  his  talents,  and  try  to  make  of 
him  a  moderately  contented  citizen  and  servant  of  the 
Empire.  Above  all,  we  should  introduce  into  our  govern- 
ing practice  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  To  create  a  body 
of  men  who  are  willing  to  make  the  Christian  law  the  rule 
of  their  conduct,  regarding  themselves  as  called,  in  the 
order  of  Divine  providence,  to  their  task—this  alone 
guarantees  the  preservation  of  our  Imperial  rule. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  difficult 
cjuestion.  What  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  British  man 
in  India  to  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  country  ? 

No  philosophy  or  religion  purely  contemplative  has 
ever  taken  strong  ho!d  on  the  English  mind.  The 
religious  thought  of  Englishmen  will  not  be  so  affected 
by  the  ideas  of  Hinduism  as  to  lose  the  element  of  ac- 
tivity, alwajrs  a  factor  in  their  thinking.  But  they  may 
profitably  cultivate  that  sense  of  mystery  in  things,  of 
swift  movement  to  an  unknown  bourne,  of  changeless 
stability  in  the  spiritual  elements,  conmion  to  all  religions 
of  the  East.  Is  it  true  that  the  Hindu  makes  mystery 
where  there  is  none  ?  Even  this  may  be  better  than  our 
assumption  that  all  is  explicable,  that  superficial  theories 
offer  to  the  thinking  man  sufficient  food  for  his  soul. 
Our  Christianity  would  accord  better  with  the  vastness 
and  variety  of  experience,  if  there  were  in  it  more  of 
the  brooding  spirit  so  common  to  the  Hindu  race. 

Why  are  the  holy  places  in  India  always  in  such 
admirable  situations  ?  Their  rivers — the  Jumna,  the 
Nerbudda,  the  Ganges — sacred  in  their  eyes,  almost  de- 
serve all  that  has  been  said  ot  them,  if  viewed  merely  as 
the  glittering  elements  ol  a  picture.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  the  Hindu  mind  one  discovers  a  deep  vein  oi'  poetry, 
a  love  for  the  fine  and  grand  forms  of  Nature,  fittingly 
expressed  in  the  reverence  paid  to  the  mountahis  and 
rivers  of  his  land.  Animism,  the  belief  that  all  the 
separate  forms  of  organised  life  may  be  referred  back 
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to  some  immaterial  principle,  has  found  here  a  durable 
dwelling-place.  To  these  men  there  is  a  soul  of  the 
Ganges,  a  spirit  of  the  Himalayas.  Is  it  superstition? 
Is  it  not  rather  the  primitive  religion  of  men  who  are 
nearer  to  the  breast  of  Nature  than  ourselves?  We 
English,  men  of  the  open  air  though  we  be,  can  only  at 
rare  intervals  (alas,  how  rare  !)  throw  up  same  soul  like 
Shelley,  to  whom  Nature  :s  but  the  curtain  through 
which  gleam  the  limbs  of  the  Timeless  Spirit.  But  to 
the  Hindu,  more  so  than  to  most  men,  this  poetic  pan- 
theism is  natural.  Centuries  of  heredity,  of  mental  powers 
bent  in  one  direction,  have  given  a  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility to  the  Hindu  soul.  The  poetic  temper,  emotional 
and  profound,  is  not  rare  amongst  them.  The  Hindu 
reveres  those  holy  men  who,  initiated  to  the  mysteries 
of  thought  amidst  the  solenm  splendours  of  wild  Nattire, 
have  received  at  her  hands,  in  these  divine  sanctuaries, 
the  gift  of  calm. 

Would  you  not  say  then  that  Hinduism  should  be, 
of  all  religions,  the  most  pure  and  austere  ?  For  where 
can  the  sublime  ideas  of  religion  find  a  grander  back- 
ground ?  And  yet  of  all  religions  it  has  suffered  most 
severely  from  disruptive  and  poisonous  influences. 
Thirty  millions  of  gods  created  by  a  faith  which  in  its 
original  scriptures  is  amongst  the  purest,  the  most  free 
from  the  image-making  instinct.  An  equal  number  of 
Brahmins  by  caste  accepted  as  savioiu^ !  That  grand 
literature,  which  stirred  the  scornful  soul  of  Schopen- 
hauer to  admiration,  so  obscured  by  an  immense  ecclesi- 
astical corporation  that  until  recent  times  it  was  a  sin 
for  a  Sudra,  one  of  the  common  people,  to  read  tae  noblest 
writings  of  his  native  land. 

Modem  Hinduism,  difficult  to  define,  becoming  ever 
more  a  mere  bundle  of  heterogeneous  ideas,  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  Vedas,  its  sacred  books.  It  too  has 
lost  the  ancient  strain.  This  is  why  Swami  Dayananda, 
the  founder  of  the  Arya  Somaj,  attacks  the  Brahmins 
and  the  caste  system.  He  knows  that  caste  is  not  a 
religion  any  more  than  it  is  a  natural  institution.  Castes 
are  professions  or  guilds,  into  which  in  ancient  times 
any  person  might  enter  who  proved  worthy  of  elevation  ; 
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out  of  which  anyone  might  fall  by  foolish  or  vicious 
conduct.  The  son  of  a  prostitute  has  been  made  a 
Brahmin.  It  is  the  ecclesiastics  '.ho  have  divided  society 
mto  compartments  within  which  the  individual  is  im- 
prisoned. Perhaps  the  system  was  hardened  into  its 
present  granite-like  solidity  as  a  barrier  against  a  more 
definite  Faith  like  Islam.  But,  in  flying  from  the  Cres- 
cent,  the  Hindu  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  not  less 
autocratic  than  Mohammed.  For  to-day  the  Brahmin  is 
everything— Pope,  King,  and  Priest  in  one.  The  human 
soul  bom  outside  that  holy  circle  can  never  be  other  than 
an  ignorant  barbarian  in  comparison  with  the  fortunate 
twice-bom  man. 

The  religious  and  philosophical  literature  of  India 
reveals  an  indomitable  disposition  to  pantheism.    Some- 
thing in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  warm  air  of  these  vast 
plains,  engenders  the  melancholy  languor,  the  subjection 
of  the  ego  by  the  immensity  of  the  external  order  which 
pantheism  suggests.     In  the  earlier  books  of  the  Rig- 
Veda,  the  most  primitive  source  of  Indian  thought,  one 
traces  the  disposition  to  seek  for  the  origin  and  ground 
of  the  world  in  a  personal  deity.    Theism  promises  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  these  millions  of  the  Aryan  race.    But, 
in  the  last  book  of  the  Rig- Veda,  the  ioca  of  monotheism 
has  given  way  to  a  vague  pantheistic  formula.    A  thin, 
pure  stream,  rising  high  among  the  mountains,  it  is  sub- 
merged and  enveloped  in  the  broad  and  wandering  waters 
of  pantheistic  thought.    Why  is  this  ?    There  can  be  no 
complete  answer ;    for  who  can  give  an  explanation  of 
facts  so  subtle,  manifold,  variovs  as  these?    The  im- 
mensity of  the  area  covered  by  these  people,  their  enormous 
numbers,  the  fact  that,  though  alike  in  many  respects 
to  each  other,  they  vet  lack  the  intense  passion  of  nation- 
ality, of  race,  by  which  minor  differences  are  subdued— 
this  makes  it  difficult  to  create  amongst  them  a  definite 
object  of  worship,  an  idea  which  shall  crystallise  the 
elements  of  faith  around  one  central  nucleus.     India 
has  never  been  a  nation,  she  has  never  been  mastered  by 
one  religion.    And  though  prolific  in  poets  and  thinkers, 
she  has  not  produced  the  imifying  personality  which 
would  blend  the  strands  of  thought.    She  has  had  no 
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Socrates.  Athens  was  small,  compact;  vocal  through 
many  lips  but  a  common  tongue;  her  intellectual 
vivacity  finally  focused  itself  in  the  genius  of  one  man. 
India  has  not  found  one  who  can  speak  for  her  in  this 
comprehensive  fashion.  Buddha  speaks  for  many,  but 
he  cannot  speak  for  all. 

As  with  men  so  with  the  gods.  Varuna  emerges  in 
the  early  literatiure,  superbly  moral,  with  elements  in 
him  worthy  of  reverence  from  all  men.  Surely  the 
Hindu  has  bounded  forward  into  a  region  of  lofty, 
ethical  worship,  while  other  nations  are  still  toiling 
through  the  swamps  of  a  crude  polytheism !  Alas  no ! 
It  is  but  another  illusion.  Vanma,  sublime  conception 
of  the  human  mind ;  Rita,  the  moral  order  connected 
with  him— these  fall  back,  and  lower  forms,  ascidian, 
reptilian,  bestial,  take  the  stage. 

Select  from  amongst  this  collection  of   man-made 
deities  the  figure  of  Siva.    He  combines  in  himself  the 
energy  of  life  and  the  terror  of  death.    Around  his  neck 
hangs  the  necklace  of  skulls,  the  symbol  of  corruption, 
and  the  phallus,  the  emblem  of  procreative  life.    He 
gathers  into  one   the  extremes  of  being.    Birth  and 
death  meet  in  him.    You  wonder  that  this  creation,  so 
fantastically  hideous,  should  have  captured  the  affec- 
tion of  millions  of  men  !    Out  of  what  glooms  of  despair 
have  those  thoughts  come  ;  from  what  bitter  pessimisms 
have  sprung  those  loathly  forms  with  which  the  idea 
of  man  has  here  clothed  itself  ?     But  do  you  see  his 
throat  ^     It  is  dark,  hideously  discoloured,  as  of  one  in 
whom  the  red  blood  has  been  changed  to  purple  by  some 
strangler's  hand.    That  is  the  mark  of  the  poison.    At 
the  churning  of  the  Sea  of  Milk,  the  legend  runs,  when 
the  gods  were  threatened,  Siva  drank  the  halahala,  the 
poison  by  which  the  gods  were  to  be  destroyed.    That 
is  why  his  throat  is  black.    That  is  why  the  people 
worship  him.    They  see  in  him  the  deliverer,  the  self- 
sacrificing  one,  who  accepted  the  deepest  law  of  all.  that 
man  or  god  shall  give  his  life  for  his  friends.    That  neck- 
lace of  skulls,  that  gross  image  of  reproductive  life,  hangs 
round  the  throat  blackened  by  the  act  of  self-immolation. 
Is  it  not  that  the  Hindu  has  realised  that  through  birth 
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and  death,  from  one  extreme  of  the  line  of  life  to  the 
other,  the  sacrificial  principle  holds  good  ? 

Would  you  see  some  of  the  fruits  of  these  strange 
worships  ?  There  is  Tantrism.  certainly  not  one  of  the 
great  trees  m  the  forest  of  Hindu  thought,  but  one  of 
the  rank  weeds  growing  in  this  fruitful  soil.  Em- 
phasismg  the  typical  Hindu  doctrine  of  Maya,  that  all 
is  illusion,  it  declares  that  the  greatest  illusion  of  all  is 
woman.  And  on  the  principle  that  one  can  destroy 
poison  by  poison,  and  escape  from  illusion  by  illusion 
It  encourages  the  practice  of  sensual  vice.  liere  is  the 
deliverance  for  man  from  the  tyrannv  exercised  by  this 
most  dangerous  illusion  of  all.  Strange  doctrine ! 
Does  it  not  show  how  the  mind  will  fashion  its  formulas 
after  its  own  desires,  and,  wherever  placed,  discover 
apolc^ies  for  its  own  lewdness?  To  the  influence  of 
this  faith  on  conduct  there  is  no  lack  of  testimony. 
Unnamable  vices,  repellent  to  average  human  nature, 
are  tolerated  and  encouraged.  Incest  becor  -  pardon- 
able. The  decencies  of  life  are  scorned.  Whatever 
passion,  loosed  from  all  bonds,  may  accomplish,  is 
thought  of  as  but  a  mode  by  which  the  human  creature, 
subject  to  every  form  of  illusion,  may  escape  from  the 
clouds  through  which  he  blindly  strays. 

Has  this  evil  growth  been  continuous?  Has  there 
been  no  rebellion  of  the  freer  spirits  against  its  deleteri- 
ous encroachments  ?  Do  not  believe  it.  The  story  of 
religion  in  India  is  not  without  its  heroic  figures,  its 
Puritan  preachers,  its  reformers  of  manners  and  morals. 
Buddhism  itself  is  a  revolt  against  the  growing  tyranny 
of  a  priestly  order.  That  Brahmanic  society,  exclusive, 
menacing,  avaricious,  an  aristocracy  concerned  only  with 
its  gains,  was  bound  to  provoke  the  anger  of  just  men. 
Buddhism  rises  from  the  depths  of  the  Hindu  spirit,  a 
protest  against  ♦he  callous  iniquities  of  a  system  which 
threatens,  like  a  climbing  plant  growing  round  a  tree, 
to  strangle  the  very  life  out  of  religion.  True,  the 
revolt  itself  becomes  a  reaction.  The  rebel  is  trans- 
formed into  a  tyrant.  But  in  its  genesis  it  is  an  attempt, 
and  a  noble  one,  to  bring  back  the  ancient  strain  of  holy 
thought  and  austere  living. 
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Jainism,  again,  is  in  its  origin  purely  a  creed  of 
rebellion  against  the  cruelty  of  caste,  tnoi^h  it  has 
fallen  from  its  original  simplicity.  Those  sharp  divisions 
into  which  Hindu  society  is  separated  are  an  offence  to 
men  who  are  touched  by  the  spirit  of  the  Jain.  The 
religious  Jacobin  is  not  unknown  in  this  ancient  land. 
He  too  has  felt  the  bitterness  of  an  inferiority  for  which 
he  is  in  nowise  responsible,  which  can  never  be  changed 
save  by  the  break  up  of  the  society  which  keeps  him 
bound,  and  he  too  beUeves  that  the  creation  of  a  more 
equitable  system  is  within  the  compass  of  human 
abilities.  Your  Protestant,  hating  the  authority  of  a 
priesthood  which  would  bind  his  free  intelligence ;  your 
Puritan,  desiring  to  see  the  life  of  man  moralised,  made 
conformable  to  an  ethical  ideal ;  your  Anarchist,  seeking 
for  justice  in  a  world  which  seems  handed  over  to  con- 
scienceless strength — they  are  all  to  be  found  in  this 
land,  the  pregnant  womb  of  ideas  which  other  nations 
and  races  have  borrowed  and  applied  with  happier 
result. 

And  then  how  suggestive  is  the  system  of  avatars, 
those  descents  into  human  life  from  the  supersensual 
realms  by  which  the  Hindu  strove  to  link  the  divine 
and  the  human.  Sometimes  it  is  the  sendmg  forth  of 
an  emanation,  so  that  we  might  imagine  ourselves 
amongst  the  Gnostics  of  Early  Christian  theology. 
Again  it  is  the  actual  incarnation,  the  entrance  into 
human  life  of  the  deity.  Always  it  is  the  manifestation 
of  an  effort  to  bring  the  god  nearer  to  earth,  to  make 
him  companionable  with  man.  The  Hindu  mind  is 
seeking  for  the  divine  grace,  clinging  to  the  belief,  the 
hope,  that  the  dread  powers  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  suffering  man.  Can  you  not  trace  here  that 
indestructible  faith,  the  fruitful  ground  of  all  deep 
religion  which  the  Christian  believes  has  been  proved 
and  satisfied  in  the  coming  of  Christ  ? 

And  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  grandeur  and  beauty 
in  these  divine  forms.  There  is  Vishnu,  the  god  who 
brought  to  weary  men  the  promise  and  the  hope  of  a 
life  beyond  this  present  world,  a  promise  welcome  to 
men,  even  though  that  life  should  be  but  the  certainty 
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of  absorption  into  the  Infinite  One.  The  soul,  fatigued 
with  the  never-ending  illusion,  had  turned  in  disgust 
from  the  spectacle  of  a  continual  diange,  without  aim 
without  end,  save  the  gloom  of  the  grave.  Vishnu 
came  as  the  bringer  of  light.  He  predicted  a  dawn 
beyond  the  far  horizon  where  the  setting  sun  crimsons 
the  sky.  It  is  this  prophecy  of  a  life  beyond,  the  gift 
of  the  gracious  deity,  that  amidst  the  multitude  of 
gods  makes  Vishnu  attractive.  He  proves  again  that 
it  is  not  the  distant  majesty,  but  the  condescension  of 
the  pitiful  heart  that  gives  deity  a  grip  on  human 
affections. 

Amongst  the  nobler  forms  of  Hindu  deity  is  Bhagavan 
the  supreme  god  of  Bhakti.  This  latter  is  defined  as 
the  devout  sentiment  of  one  who  knows  no  other  god  in 
heaven.  It  is  a  mode  of  devotion,  a  means  whereby  the 
spirit  is  enabled  to  pass  into  the  stage  of  contemplation, 
attaining  rest  in  the  presence  of  the  Blessed  One.  As 
such  it  is  one  of  the  purest  forms  of  religious  thought 
known  to  India.  Bhakti,  if  assiduously  followed,  can 
arrest  the  law  by  which  the  soul  is  compelled  to  pass 
from  one  form  of  life  to  another,  and  transmigration  no 
longer  hangs,  an  eternal  menace  to  peace,  over  the  soul 
of  the  believer.  It  has  persisted  with  wonderful  vitality 
for  many  centuries,  and  can  coimt  amongst  its  adherents 
some  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  race.  And  yet  even 
Bhakti  is  in  constant  peril  of  lapsing  into  mystic 
eroticism,  that  pit  into  which  the  Hindu  stumbles  from 
the  lofty  heights  of  spiritual  exaltation  with  such  de- 
plorable  facility. 

Nor  is  the  element  of  rapt  devotion  unknown  amongst 
them,  even  where  one  would  expect  that  the  dis- 
integrating influence  of  pure  thought  would  have 
rendered  the  devotional  instinct  weak.  The  Bhagavad 
Gita  is  a  song  of  the  devout  soul.  It  chants  the  glories 
of  the  emancipated  spirit.  For  the  believer,  thus 
annotmcing  his  faith,  the  universe  is  strung  together 
upon  God  as  pearls  on  a  thread.  All  scattered  elements 
are  brought  together,  linked  by  their  common  relation 
to  God.  The  spirit  of  the  armoring  saint  can  find  room 
here  to  breathe.    The  soul  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
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many  forms  that  life  may  take,  the  One  is  not  anni- 
hilated by  the  multitude  of  its  manifestations. 

Or  think  of  that  assemblage  of  physical  exercises 
with  a  spiritual  purpose,  the  practice  of  which  is  termed 
Raj  Yoga.  Passionate  meditation  and  stem  asceticism 
have  nowhere  been  more  admirably  illustrated.  The 
slow  Uberation  of  the  spirit  of  man,  emancipation  from 
the  flesh,  the  search  after  perfection,  are  there  carried 
to  the  loftiest  pitch.  Is  not  this  too  in  agreement  with 
the  hunger  of  the  Chiistian  saint  for  completeness? 
Santa  Teresa,  sane,  passionate,  exquisitely  poised,  is  not 
without  sympathetic  relations  with  the  Masters  of  Raj 
Yoga.  Loyola  would  have  been  at  home  with  their 
practice,  though  imfamiliar  with  their  ideas.  Law  and 
Leighton  woiJd  not  have  thought  their  labours  vain. 
The  wind  of  the  Spirit  blows  whither  it  will.  Whether  it 
be  the  monk  on  Mount  Athos,  separated  from  all  suggestion 
of  sex,  or  the  ancient  Taoist  of  China,  or  the  Sufi  amongst 
the  Arabs,  there  is  that  in  genuine  saintship  which 
makes  all  its  followers  akin.  Happy  are  they  who, 
under  the  infinite  divergences  of  form,  can  recognise 
the  unity  of  spirit. 

Two  influences  then  contend  for  the  allegiance  of  the 
Indian  mind.  Samsara,  the  eternal  recurrence  of  the  ego 
through  different  manifestations,  hangs  like  a  cloud  over 
the  Hindu  spirit  and  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  hope. 
The  ever  turning  wheel  will  bring  the  soul  to  its  appointed 
place,  swingingit  down  to  the  deeps  amongst  the  unclean 
beasts,  or  carrying  it  beyond  the  peaks  to  the  skies, 
through  seventy-three  thousand  differing  births,  and  of 
its  destiny  and  goal  no  word  is  given,  from  its  doom  no 
escape  is  offered.  Here  is  the  mystic  rune  of  orthodox 
Hinduism.  True,  in  the  nobler  writings  of  the  sages  one 
finds  suggestions,  not  a  few,  that  at  last,  through  rever- 
ential feeling,  man  may  attain  to  the  bUssful  state  of 
"  never-returning,"  may  overcome  Samsara,  and  possess 
his  soul,  no  longer  in  dread  of  being  caught  again  py  ^e 
ever  turning  wheel.  In  Vaisnavism,  especially  in  tiie 
doctrine  of  Ramanuja,  given  by  the  Guru  or  teacher  undCT 
a  pledge  of  seaecy,  but  of  sudi  importance  that  it  woind 
have  been  treason  to  humanity  not  to  preach  it,  the 
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self-rulership  of  man  is  boldly  announced.  Instead  of 
being  the  victim  of  his  past,  man  is  taught  to  believe  that 
he  is  responsible  for  his  own  deeds  done  alone. 

Yet  everywhere  throughout  the  religious  thinking  of 
the  Hindu  runs  the  strong  stream  of  Karma  doctrine. 
Nothing  has  done  more  to  shape  the  thought  of  the 
people  than  this.  And  this  doctrine  is  not  easily 
reconciled  in  its  entirety  with  the  Christian  ideal 
Karma  is  the  law  by  which  the  individual  is  made  the 
victim  of  the  past.  It  enforces  the  idea  that  the  present 
moment  in  Ufe  is  the  product  of  all  that  has  gone  before. 
Never  can  the  soul  escape  from  its  preceding  history. 
There  is  no  place  for  repentance,  for  those  new  be- 
ginnings which  form  so  important  an  element  in  the  life 
of  the  Christian.  The  sour  grapes  eaten,  tiie  teeth  must 
be  set  on  edge.  And  this  determined  course  leads,  not  to 
the  creation  of  a  positive  and  personal  righteousness, 
but  to  the  absorption  of  the  individual  in  the  World  Soul 
the  ultimate  loss  of  self  in  the  Universal  Self.  Why  is 
this  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  Hindu  thinker  has  been  oppressed 
by  the  tremendous  mechanism  of  Nature,  of  which  man 
appears  to  form  a  part,  and  has  made  that  m«:hanism 
invincible  in  its  control  over  human  destiny  ?  The 
majesty  of  the  individual  soul  has  been  lost  to  him,  crushed 
as  he  is  by  the  Nature  that  smiles  and  frowns  upon  him 
so  terribly. 

It  is  true  that  the  Christian  thinker  also  recognises 
the  presence  of  this  mechanical  order  of  Nature.  He  is 
aware  of  the  uniformity  of  law.  But  then  he  believes 
that  this  order  lies  within  another  order,  larger,  higher, 
or,  if  you  will,  that  it  is  interjjenetrated  by  another,  a 
spiritual  order  of  Ufe.  From  this,  the  ruling  and  guiding 
energy  of  the  world,  there  proceed  rejuvenating  powers, 
revealing  the  grace  of  a  personal  and  beneficent  dreator. 
And  it  is  this  religion  '>f  grace,  this  beUef  in  the  power  of 
the  spiritual  to  encompass  the  natural  order  and  direct 
it  to  higher  ends,  that  makes  Christianity  a  religion  oi 
hope.  For  it  is  this  which  enables  Christianity  to  view 
man  as  a  self-determining  agent.  He  is  not  bound  by  hit 
past,  but,  rising  above  it,  can  t^e  it  up  into  the  new  sdi, 
created  by  the  operation  of  grace,  and  were  can  trans! onn 
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it  into  the  substance  of  a  new  life.  The  main  weakness  of 
Hindu  decadent  thought  Ues  here,  in  its  failure  to  give 
to  the  individual  Hie  confidence  he  needs  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  manhood. 

Another  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  Karma  is 
that  the  beUever's  concern  is  always  with  the  escape  from 
himself.  This  past,  which  he  feels  in  his  bones,  a  part  of 
his  being,  he  feels  to  be  the  main  hindrance  to  the  attain- 
ment of  peace.  Therefore  most  of  his  effort  is  directed 
towards  an  escape  from  existence.  The  Christian's  goal 
is  not  Uke  this.  He  does  not  wish  to  fly  from  his  own 
being,  but  to  change  that  being  in  agreement  with  the 
idea  of  righteousness.  He  seeks  after  a  positive  good. 
He  intends,  not  to  escape  from  life,  but  to  get  to  God. 
To  some  extent  this  Karma  doctrine,  so  severe  in  its 
restrictions  on  the  free  activity  of  the  soul,  is  modified 
by  the  influence  of  later  teachers.  The  modem  Hindu 
need  not  regard  Karma  as  necessarily  binding  him  within 
the  iron  fetters  of  an  unalterable  destiny,  the  good  that 
he  may  yet  do  can  become  an  instrument  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  and  free  spiritual  manhood.  And  this  approach 
to  the  Christian  idea  ought  to  be  welcomed. 

Yet  another  difference,  and  a  possible  hindrance  to 
union,  is  the  disposition  in  Hinduisxn  to  make  intellectual- 
ism,  pure  thought,  the  only  way  of  spiritual  betterment. 
This  IS  what  makes  the  religion  so  intensely  aristocratic. 
This  deprives  it  of  the  inspiration  which  it  ought  to  give 
to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  For  a  religion  which  is 
concerned  with  the  function  of  thought  alone,  must 
always  be  the  privilege  of  the  select  few  rather  than  the 
common  possession  of  the  many.  Christianity,  with 
its  doctrine  of  a  personal  God,  with  its  emphasis  on  a 
fellowship  between  God  and  man  as  separate  personalities, 
makes  its  claim,  not  on  the  intellect  alone,  but  on  the 
emotions,  the  will,  indeed  on  the  whole  man.  And  it  is 
this  whidh  has  admitted  within  Hs  borders  every  condi- 
tion of  humanity. 

Yet  even  this  sketch  of  some  leading  ideas  of  Hinduism 
seems  to  justify  the  hope  of  a  more  sympathetic  under- 
standing between  it  and  Christianity.  Both  of  them 
emphasise  the  spiritual  aspect  of  Ufe.    To  the  best  minds 
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in  both  life  is  seen  as  a  transient  form.  And  the  very 
existence  of  the  numerous  sects,  aU  of  them  with  some 
affimty  to  Christianity,  testifies  to  the  effect  of  Christian 
teachmg  on  Hindu  thought.  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  the 
ruhng  genius  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  was  sympathetic 
towards  Chnstian  ideals.  Amongst  the  members  of  that 
society,  as  mdeed  amongst  most  educated  Indians,  there  is 
a  manifest  reverence  for  the  ethical  teachings  of  Christ 
Indeed,  this  desire  for  a  union  of  the  spirit  between 
Christians  and  Hindus  has  led,  by  a  not  unnatural 
reviUsion.  to  the  creation  of  the  Arya  Somaj,  the  fruit 
of  the  life  and  labours  of  the  late  Swami  Dayananda 
Both  these  are  the  natural  results  of  a  reaction  against 
the  mfiuence  of  Christianity  on  Hmdu  thought.  As 
such  they  are  a  convincing  testimony  to  the  impact  of 
Christianity  on  the  indigenous  beliefs. 

This  desire  for  a  closer  approach  of  the  two  systems 
does  not  mean  that  Christianity  is  to  become  a  mere 
eclecticism.  For  this  has  been  the  bane  of  Hinduism 
itself.  Even  its  adherents  complain  that  it  is  so  vague 
as  to  have  lost  all  aggressive  vigour.  Hitherto  Chris- 
tiamty  has  succeeded  in  India,  by  the  confession  of  those 
who  are  least  kindly  affectioned  towards  it,  through 
definiteness  of  statement  and  a  relative  compactness  of 
form.  Remembering  this,  it  should  yet  be  possible  to 
find,  m  the  beliefs  of  leading  Hindu  thinkers,  thoughts 
to  which  some  element  in  our  own  religion  will  respond. 

Thus  the  pure  Monism  of  Sankaracharya,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  their  teachers,  apparently  hostile  to  Christi- 
anity, and  certainly  very  emphatic  in  its  rejection  of  all 
DuaUsm  or  Pluralism,  might  be  elevated,  not  destroyed 
by  being  related  to  the  monotheism  of  Christianity.    The 
subtle  abstraction  of  the  thinker  is  not  impoverished  but 
enriched  by  being  interpreted  in  terms  of  personality 
when  the  emphasis  is  laid,  not  on  form,  as  m  idolatry 
but  on  the  spiritual  quaUties  by  which  God  is  related  to 
man.    Similarly  the  idea  of  renunciation,  expressed  in 
the  hfe  and  teaching  of  Gautama  Buddha,  far  from  being 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  is  of  its  very  genius 
all  compact.    The  difference  is  that,   instead  of  the 
sacrificial  self  ceasing  to  exist,  being  lost  in  a  universal 
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nescience,  it  becomes  richer  and  more  potent  through  its 
renunciation.  \^ere  the  Buddha  thought  absolute 
extinction  the  only  desirable  end,  Christ  declares  that 
the  self,  lost  for  God,  shall  be  found  again  in  a  purer 
form.  Here  the  impact  of  Christianity  on  Hinduism 
ought  to  be  deeply  beneficial  to  the  nation.  For  the 
curse  of  India  is  just  this  poor  conception  of  the  value  of 
human  life,  which  makes  tiie  contempt  felt  for  the  Sudra 
possible. 

Are  we  to  say  then  that  there  is  no  relation  between 
the  ideas  of  Christianity  and  the  Hindu  religions  ?  That 
would  be  a  confession  of  despair.  There  are  elements 
in  our  religion  which  emphasise  sufficiently  the  idea  of 
Karma.  The  sowing  and  reaping  idea,  so  familiar  to 
Christian  teaching,  proves  that  we  are  as  willing  as 
they  to  acknowledge  those  links  which  bind  our  daj^ 
to  each  other.  But  for  us  this  law  is  not  fatal  but  is 
made  subordinate  to  grace,  operating  through  Christ's 
redemption,  so  that  a  new  b^inning  is  possible.  Cer- 
tainly also  the  intellect  must  play  an  important  part  in 
religion,  and  philosophy  must  have  its  claims  adequately 
met.  But  man  is  a  many-sided  being,  and,  for  the 
Christian,  it  is  not  only  the  intellect  but  the  whole  spirit 
of  man  that  needs  the  presence  of  God.  And  in  Christ 
we  have  not  only  mind  in  its  highest  ranges,  but  char- 
acter, moral  nature,  proving  itself  under  trial,  revealing 
God  as  the  lover  of  men,  a  person  seeking  fellowship 
with  a  person,  and  lifting  man  above  the  rsuige  of 
mechanical  law  to  a  realm  where  the  inner  spirit  may 
assume  control.  Christianity  must  approach  Hinduism, 
not  to  discover  its  defects  alone,  but  to  find  those  ideas 
which,  purged  of  their  grosser  faults,  may  be  made 
contributory  to  the  light  that  gathers  round  the  Son  of 
Man. 

A  great  Anglo-Indian  has  declared  that,  "  The  only 
difference  between  man  and  man  is  at  last  found  in  the 
extent  to  which  each  has  adopted  Christianity."  In 
Christianity  we  have  a  system  of  faith  which  can  unite 
the  most  diverse  minds.  Dare  we  neglect  it  ?  The 
Hindu  is  a  religious  man.  It  is  in  his  blood,  a  heritage 
derived  from  an  immemorial  ancestry.    "  In  his  ancient 
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literature,"  savs  De  Tocqueville.  "every  theory  of  soci 
order  may  be  found."  And  similarly  it  may  be  said  A) 
every  form  of  religion  is  present  m  the  same  fruitf 
field.  These  men  have  pondered  the  problems  of  thoug] 
for  generations.  There  is  at  once  the  diflSculty  and  tl 
opportunity  of  the  Christian  apostle.  The  Mussuhns 
father  whispers  into  the  ear  of  his  newborn  child  tl 
formula  of  his  faith,  beginning  an  education  whic 
ceases  only  with  death.  The  Buddhist,  devotee  of 
legend  sublimely  beautiful,  is  barricaded  from  birl 
against  contact  with  alien  beliefs.  Why  then  complai 
of  the  relative  ineffectiveness  of  the  Christian  teacher 
We  have  done  much,  more  than  could  be  expected,  wil 
the  resources  at  our  disposal.  Ninety  jrears  ago  thei 
were  only  three  hundred  converts  in  the  whole  of  Indi 
Now  there  are  many  hundreds  of  thousands.  Tru 
that  is  poor  enough  when  we  compare  it  with  tiie  popuL 
tion.  But  those  who  have  worked  at  this  task  and  ai 
aware  of  the  difficulties  are  amazed  at  our  triumphs. 

One  must  needs  wonder  what  is  to  be  the  futui 
of  this  country,  so  strange  and  fascinating,  when  view€ 
in  the  light  of  her  great  past.  Perhaps  her  people,  n< 
ignorant  of  what  she  stood  for  in  ages  long  gone  h 
look  with  a  glance  of  scorn  on  her  present  state,  aii 
dream  of  a  revival  of  her  ancient  glory.  Once  the! 
men  exercised  in  their  own  right  nilership  over  ha 
the  world,  were  sovereigns  over  A'ghc  '.'stan,  Baluchista 
and  Thibet ;  sent  colonists  to  Egypt  to  supply  with  tt 
treasures  of  wisdom  the  rulers  of  Thebes ;  brought  the 
Vedic  learning  to  Greece  where  men  were  edready.  tiiioug 
they  knew  it  not,  creating  a  culture  for  ages  to  com< 
travelled  to  Rome,  and  gazed  with  large  melanchol 
eyes  at  that  other  Empire  which,  without  though 
without  grace,  without  soul,  was  yet,  by  force  an 
cunning,  to  stamp  her  impress  for  centuries  on  tt 
world ;  and  even  m  Peru  and  Mexico,  amidst  a  civilisj 
tion  insulated,  exotic,  the  Hindu  could  still  De  met,  tt 
messenger  of  kings,  the  representative  of  the  goigeot 
East.  And  the  descendants  of  these  potentates  an 
ambassadors  are  now  members  of  a  subject  race,  expecte 
to  r^ard  the  pale-faced  youth  who  has  passed  a  goo 
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examination  at  Oxford  as  one  of  the  FamUv  of  the 
Gods  Will  it  last?  One  cannot  answer  that  with 
certainty,  for  the  future  is  hidden  from  all  eyes.  But 
we  may  be  sure  that  there  can  be  no  adequate  control 
of  this  mighty  people,  capable  of  resisting  the  corrosion 
of  time,  which  is  not  based  on  the  principles  of  eternal 
morality,  and  affiliated  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
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De  Maistre  would  have  us  believe  that  war  is  suner- 
natural,  because  of  the  virtues  produced  by  it.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  gloomy  and  pathetic  sides  of  these 
colossal  conflicts.  No  love  of  glory  can  alter  the  truth 
that  in  war  we  have  cruelty  and  lust  and  every  wild 
passion  brought  to  the  front,  that  the  beautiful  virtues 
of  compassion  and  gentleness  are  despised  and  made 
negligible.  But  when  we  have  urged  every  argument 
against  the  alluring  fascination  of  the  military  life  and 
calling,  it  remains  true  that  there  are  virtues  -de 
manifest  by  it  which  add  a  majesty  to  the  life  ot  he 
common  man. 

The  British  people  have  taken  for  granted  the  right 
of  the  citizen  to  order  his  life  according  to  taste.  TTit 
other  ideal  of  life,  which  always  subordinates  the  indiviav.al 
entirely  to  the  community,  which  is  carried  to  its  highest 
point  m  the  life  of  the  soldier,  will  not  be  without  its 
useful  inflaence  upon  our  national  temper.  The  men 
who  have  served  in  the  Army  will  in  this  sense  act  as 
a  leaven  for  the  whole.  Where  the  practice  of  obedience, 
immediate  and  unthinking,  has  been  insisted  on  for 
generations,  so  that  the  whole  nation  has  been  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  superior  classes  and 
drilled  into  a  uniformity  which  admits  of  no  deviation, 
the  sooner  military  habits  are  broken  throiigh  the  better 
for  the  nation.  A  moderate  amount  of  driU  will  do  the 
British  man  no  harm.  "The  habits  of  trade,  its  in- 
dependence and  insubordination,"  said  Admiral  Sufiren, 
"  are  entirely  hostile  to  military  discipline."  This  does 
not  prove  those  qualities  to  be  worthless,  but  it  suggests 
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that  even  they  may  need  to  be  limited.  With  our 
people  mihtansm  has  always  been  a  secondary  thing 
Our  nien  have  thought  much  more  of  th  orth  of  freedom 
and  the  right  to  live  in  their  own  wa\  lan  of  the  glorv 
to  be  won  on  the  battlefield.  And  uiis.  it  may  safely 
be  said,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  have  fought 
so  heroically  during  the  Great  War.  ^  ^ 

This  independence,  this  readiness  to  assert  their 
own  nghts  as  men  and  citizens,  is  a  quality  which  is 
always  disconcerting  to  superior  and  official  persons 
It  may  easily  become  a  vice  even  in  a  civil  society  if  not 
balanced  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  the  spirit  of  courtesy 
But  It  makes  a  man  even  on  the  battlefield  something 
more  than  an  animated  puppet.  It  provides  him  with 
a  sense  of  honour,  pride,  dignity,  it  makes  him  mentally 
alert  and  critical,  it  sharpens  his  power  of  initiative 
and  above  all,  gives  him  some  reason  to  fight  and  continue 
hghting  against  systems  and  policies  which  have  for  their 
aim  the  stamping  out  of  individual  character,  the  creation 
of  universal  uniformity.  The  British  citizen  is  not 
military,  but  he  has  the  making  of  a  perfect  soldier 

I  doubt  whether  the  prowess  of  the  British  soldier 
has  ever  received  its  just  meed  of  recognition.    Certainly 
we  are  a  peculiar  people.    No  nation  on  earth  has  less  oi 
the  military  spirit,  less  inclination  for  the  glories  and 
panoplies,  the  disciplined  fierceness,  of  the  soldier     Yet 
no  nation  has  more  frequently  put  its  fortunes  to  the  test 
ot  battle     The  bones  of  our  dead  lie  scattered  round 
the  world,  bleached  by  tropic  suns  and  washed  by  the 
waves  of  every  sea.     Yet  how  seldom  does  the  average 
British  man  speak  of  these  things  with  pathos  or  with 
pride !    There  is  a  §ood  deal  in  us  which  must  seem  to 
outsiders  a  little  like  hypocrisy,  though  indeed  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.    For  our  customary  manner  is  so 
different  from  our  actual  being,  that  it  is  hard  to  recon- 
cile the  two.    We  have  made  the  phlegm,  the  cool  in- 
difference  of  the  British  man  on  to  a  byword,  and  yet 
we  have  produced  a  Shakespeare  and  a  Shelley.    Surely 
the  plain  truth  is.  that  beneath  our  assumed  impassivity 
we  conceal  hery  emotions,  intense  hatreds,  and  lyric 
loves.    Perhaps  our  feelings  need  this  maU  corselet  of 
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dull  decorum  and  frigid  reserve,  lest  they  burst  their 
janks  and  swamp  us  in  a  flood  of  sentiment. 

Men  who  have  been  in  the  trenches  tell  me  that 
prior  to  an  attack,  during  the  long  hovurs  of  waiting,  ere 
the  order  to  advance  is  given,  jokes  good  and  bad,  witti- 
cisms bom  of  the  ironic  spirit  of  the  race,  pass  along  the 
line.  We,  who  are  famous  everywhere  for  taking  our 
pleasures  sadly,  become  humorists  in  the  face  of  im- 
minent peril.  Melancholy  and  severe  at  a  wedding,  we 
smile  and  talk  about  the  weather  at  a  funeral,  so  deeply 
do  we  dread  the  surrender  of  ourselves  to  the  situation 
of  the  moment,  so  firm  is  our  resolution  to  keep  our- 
selves in  hand.  It  is  a  strange  and  complex  psychology, 
which  may  well  provoke  strangers  to  say  that  we  are 
unintelligible. 

Similarly  we  speak  of  ourselves  as  a  nation  of  traders. 
Our  interests  are  supposed  to  be  limited  to  blacking  and 
candles,  to  any  fitting  thing  out  of  which  a  profit  may  be 
turned.  We  are  the  practical  ones,  the  solid  matter-of- 
fact  persons,  the  purse-bearers  and  breeches-pocket 
keepers,  the  dull  fellows  who  do  not  profess  to  understand 
poetry  and  the  sloppy  jabber  about  bards  and  seers. 
And  so  we  listen  with  "becoming  humility  (as  the  school- 
boy listens  to  the  hectoring  Keate  or  Busby  of  his  day) 
to  the  clever  fellow  who  explains  to  us  what  obtuse 
boobies  we  are,  and  how  much  better  we  should  be  if  we 
would  only  try  to  be  like  him,  alert,  voluble,  sophistical, 
an  intellectual,  in  fact,  of  the  very  first  flight  and  latest 
pattern.  And  all  the  time  we  are  the  most  romantic  of 
peoples,  plunging  into  new  seas,  entering  on  new  worlds 
of  adventure,  speculating  in  hazardous  enterprises,  dis- 
daining the  security  that  the  timid  man  longs  for,  and 
believing  always  that  beyond  the  horizon  there  lies  some 
mdorado  where  the  insurgent  desires  of  our  spirit  may  be 
plenteously  met.  Sentimental!  Idealistic!  Why,  it  is 
in  our  blood,  bom  of  the  purple  hills  and  cloudy  fells  of 
the  land  that  bred  and  cradled  us.  and  indestmctible  even 
by  the  drab  squalor  of  our  modem  cities.  The  world 
would  certainly  have  laughed  had  Dean  Milman's  sugges- 
tion for  a  statue  been  adopted,  and  Wellington  repre- 
sented as  the  child  Samuel  at  prayer.    Yet  it  would  not 
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have  been  entirely  ludicrous  to  depict  that  iron-hearted 
embodiment  of  his  race  as  a  pious  Paladin  seeking  guidance 
on  his  path. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  race  is  possessed  of 
saintly  qualities,  that  it  is  in  any  sense  a  holy  people. 
There  is  really  very  little  of  that  form  of  pretence  about 
the  average  British  man.  But  I  say  boldly  that  there 
is  more  of  poetry,  romance,  idealism  amongst  these  men 
than  they  themselves  have  dared  to  believe.  Do  you  ask 
for  proof?  Look  at  their  history  and  try  to  explain  its 
broad  outlines  and  leading  motives  without  allowing  for 
poetry  and  romance  as  factors  in  their  achievement.  It 
cannot  be  done. 

Some  justification  for  this  contemptuous  attitude 
towards  our  military  exploits  may  be  found  in  our  in- 
veterate dislike  for  premature  planning.  No  great  people 
has  done  so  little  to  anticipate  dangers  or  has  more 
boldly  grappled  with  them  when  they  have  appeared. 
The  habit  of  forestalling  everj'  calamity,  that  it  may  be 
guarded  against,  has  never  found  favour  with  us.  And 
I  believe  that  this  is  part  of  our  strength,  though,  of 
course,  like  every  quality,  it  carries  its  own  danger  witii 
it.  Perhaps  it  has  sprung  from  an  instinctive  knowledge 
that  war  is  not  an  exact  science,  but  a  terrible  drama, 
and  that,  when  the  bugle  blows,  we  have  to  confront 
situations  which  are  siu-e  to  be  unexpected  as  they  are 
perilous.  The  Englishman  is  far  from  believing  that  you 
can  draw  up  an  exact  prospectus  of  the  future  conditions 
of  the  universe.  He  is  much  more  inclined  to  keep  him- 
self in  a  tolerably  fit  condition,  and  then  trust  to  his  own 
wit  and  skill  to  bring  him  through  when  the  hour  of 
trial  comes.  Of  course  our  leaders  know  as  well  as  any- 
body else  that  soldiering  is  not  picked  up  nowadays  by 
accident,  and  that,  as  Napoleon  said,  a  man  who  would 
break  the  rules  of  the  business  must  first  at  least  know 
them.    But  as  a  people  we  have  not  taken  khidly  to  the 

Eursuit  of  that  plodding  exactitude  which  is  frequently 
ut  a  cloak  for  a  depressing  stupidity.  And  m  m 
willingness  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  hour,  to  wait 
until  the  figure  of  an  enemy  could  be  discerned  and  boldly 
met,  rather  than  to  crawl  and  peep  for  signs  of  his  comh^. 
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the  Englishman  has  obeyed  his  native  genius,  and  has 
found  favour,  as  such  men  will,  with  the  awarders  of 
life's  prizes. 

And  this  high  carelessness  is  not  without  hints  of 
deeper  meaning,  is  indeed  an  epitome  of  a  vital  philo- 
sophy of  corts.  The  protection  that  seems  to  be  granted 
to  the  dnmken  sailor  who  reels  with  imsteady  feet  across 
the  plank  to  his  bimk  on  board,  the  charmed  life  that 
seems  to  be  the  portion  of  certain  rash  spirits  who  tempt 
Death  daily  in  every  perilous  arena,  and  yet  die  com- 
fortably in  their  beds,  are  symboUc  of  the  kind  of  good 
fortune  which  seems  to  await  those  who  trust  them- 
selves to  the  tides  of  life,  without  too  much  forethought 
as  to  the  shore  on  which  they  may  be  thrown.  That 
antique  idea  of  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  appears  to  have 
a  certain  groimd  of  reason,  to  be  rooted  in  human  ex- 
perience, judging  from  the  proverbs  of  all  nations  which 
warn  men  against  the  Nemesis  that  waits  on  the  insol- 
ence of  pride.  Men  will  not  succeed  in  bold  adventures 
if  they  foolishly  neglect  ordinary  precautions  or  deliber- 
ately rebel  agamst  established  laws.  That  is  true.  But 
it  is  not  less  true  that  they  cannot  guard  against  every 
danger,  that  they  never  do  know  add  the  combinations 
held  by  their  antagonist,  that  somethmg  must  be  left  to 
Chance,  to  the  decree  of  Fortune,  if  one  may  say  so,  to 
God. 

The  scientific  and  organising  temper  is  prone  to 
ignore  this  element.  Within  its  own  boimdaries  it  has 
achieved  such  triumphs,  the  reward  of  calculated  pre- 
vision, that  it  seriously  proposes  in  the  consciousness 
of  its  strengUi,  to  regulate  the  unwerse  in  the  interests 
of  man,  and  especially  of  intellectual  man.  It  ignores 
the  "  length  of  Cleopatra's  nose,"  Napoleon's  trifling 
blunder  m  the  horseshoe  nails  in  the  Moscow  campsugn, 
or  his  failure  to  ask  the  peasant  guide  about  the  ditch 
mto  whidi  his  cuirassiers  fell  at  Waterloo,  and  all  the 
thousand  and  one  cases  where  the  merest  trifle  has  seemed 
to  decide  the  destiny  of  a  continent.  Life  is  not,  never 
will  be — and  it  would  be  good  for  our  calculators  if  they 
would  accept  the  plain  truth  of  experience  and  history 
—entirely  subject  to  human  arithmetic.    The  drawing  up 
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of  schemes  for  future  generations  on  the  assumption  that 
we  know  or  can  discover  what  men  and  the  world  will 
be  like  a  thousand  years  from  now  is  an  interesting  and 
amusing  exercise  for  the  imagination,  but  to  speak  of 
scientific  prediction  where  man  and  commimities  are 
concerned  is  to  talk  nonsense.  To  subject  the  move- 
ments of  a  comet  to  mathematical  law  is  relatively  eaw 
when  the  formula  is  known,  because  you  are  dealing  with 
ponderable  matter.  But  to  apply  the  same  method  to 
men  is  as  sensible  as  to  attempt  to  measure  the  winds 
with  a  beer  jug.  The  British  people  know  this.  They 
have  a  considerable  respect  for  the  scientific  theorist, 
and  gladly  utilise  his  contribution  to  knowledge.  But 
they  know  that  the  winning  and  holding  of  Empire,  like 
pancake-tossing  and  tightrope-walking,  is  an  art  not  to 
be  learned  by  any  study  of  strains  and  pressures  alone, 
but  by  riskmg  your  property  and  neck  in  continual 
practice. 

And  with  all  this  carelessness  and  mental  slovenli- 
ness, so  maddening  to  the  pure  intellectual,  there  is 
combined  a  certain  belief  in  a  high  destiny,  and  an  accept- 
ance of  its  implied  obligations,  which  make  the  British 
soldier  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  human  creatures. 
His  calm  belief  that  the  type  of  civilisation  which  he 
embodies  is  the  best  that  men  have  yet  created,  along 
with  his  entire  freedom  from  aggressive  disputation  on 
such  a  radically  debatable  proposition,  becomes  im- 
pressive, where,  stated  by  others,  it  might  be  only  absurd 
And  when  one  observes  the  incalculable  toils  and  suffer-, 
ings  which  he  has  undergone  in  the  service  of  this  silent 
propaganda,  he  becomes  a  figure  truly  heroic.  Not  that 
he  is  consciously  an  apostle  of  any  religion,  usually 
leaving  that  function  to  the  appointed  oflftcial,  but  that 
he  feels,  in  the  inner  depths  of  his  being,  that  in  rendering 
obedience  to  his  officer,  in  serving  the  State  according 
to  his  station  and  capacity,  he  is  furthering  the  cause 
of  that  "  Right "  for  which  in  his  soul  he  has  such  a 
genuine  though  inarticulate  respect. 

I  am  aware  that  to  say  this,  even  with  every  qualifica- 
tion, leaves  one  open  to  the  gibes  of  those  for  whom  the 
Briti^  soldier  is  either  a  drunken  hireling,  drifting  into 
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the  ranks  because  free  industry  has  no  place  for  his  kind, 
or  a  disciplined  brigand,  stupidly  obedient  to  orders 
from  those  who  are  practised  in  concerted  robbery 
and  legalised  massacre.  But  I  am  not  concerned,  at 
this  time,  with  these  imputations,  so  easily  scattered 
by  those  whose  security  is  guaranteed  by  the  toils  and 
wounds  of  men  whom  they  delight  to  slander,  but  with 
the  finer  element,  assuredly  there,  of  the  soldier's  spirit, 
that  faith  in  his  country  and  devotion  to  her  mission 
which  make  lus  obscure  personality  an  instrument  for 
the  achievement  of  mighty  ends. 

And  it  is  not  without  reason  that  men  have  admired 
in  the  British  soldier  the  disciplined  will,  the  sense  of 
responsibility  to  his  country  and  King  which,  while  not 
destroying  his  independence  of  character,  has  saved 
him  from  the  false  lights  of  an  immoral  ambition.  His 
glory  has  been  found  in  the  furtherance  of  a  cause  which 
he  believed  to  be  worthy  of  his  highest  gifts,  the  extei-sion 
of  his  country's  authority  in  the  world.  Though  there 
have  been  times  when,  as  Havelock  said  of  his  own 
men,  every  soldier  was  worth  his  weight  in  gold  to  his 
country,  though  we  have  frequently  been  ungrateful 
to  the  men  who  have  fought  oiu:  battles,  yet  this  nation 
has  never  wanted  for  men  who  would  serve  her  in  the 
field.  And  these  men,  rough  in  speech,  not  often  thinking 
of  themselves  or  their  work  in  categories  or  terms  of 
religion,  have  not  been  without  some  touch  of  that  fine 
spirit  by  which  man  is  led  to  choose  stinging  hardship 
in  preference  to  an  ill-bought  comfort,  and  a  lonely  but 
honourable  gr^ve  to  the  passage  of  easeful  days.  And 
is  not  that  religious  ? 

Bonaparte  could  gravely  suggest  that  the  English 
people  would  be  wise  to  look  after  Wellington  since, 
with  a  few  more  victories,  he  would  be  able  to  seize  the 
Crown.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  greatest  man  of 
modem  times  to  say  that  he  did  not  quite  appreciate 
the  spirit  of  his  antagonist  or  the  temper  of  the  men  who 
fought  under  that  leader's  command.  We  have  not,  as  a 
people,  welcomed  the  idea  that  the  soldier  should  be  a 
politician,  and  although  there  is  as  much  personal  attach- 
ment between  our  officers  and  men  as  in  any  army, 
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with  most  happy  results  for  troops  and  commander, 
yet  the  inspiring  motive  has  been  loyalty  to  England! 
to  the  Crown,  and  to  the  conception  of  discipUned  freedom 
for  which  they  stand.  Our  great  soldiers  have,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  had  the  making  of  an  Empire  imder 
their  sway,  and  the  disinterested  observer,  knowing  the 
cupidity  of  men,  may  have  wondered  why  they  did  not 
seize  for  themselves  the  prize  held  out  to  them.  And 
they  have  refrained  from  that  treason,  not  merely  because 
the  Tower  is  within  hail  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  one 
cannot  find  sanctuary  in  both,  but  because  they  have 
learned  to  subordinate  themselves  and  their  own  ambitions 
to  something  greater  than  any  single  personality,  the 
development  of  an  Empire  which  ensures  to  its  citizens 
the  amplest  measure  of  political  freedom. 

And  can  we  not  say  of  these  men  that  they  have 
seldom  been  afraid  of  an  enemy  ?  The  habit  of  throw- 
ing themselves  blindly  into  every  rough-and-tumble  row 
that  is  going,  if  only  for  the  sport  and  pleasure  of  the 
thing,  has  not  been  without  its  mfluence  on  our  national 
history.  They  are  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  be 
frightened  by  a  name.  Great  reputations  do  not  perturb 
them.  If  necessary,  they  will  see  for  themselves  whether 
the  fame  is  merited,  and  if  they  find  the  mettle  of  their 
rival  ring  true,  they  are  the  first  to  gladly  acknowledge 
the  fact. 

What  land  is  there  on  the  surface  of  the  glebe  where 
the  prowess  and  endurance  of  these  men  has  not  been 
tried?  They  have  left  their  bones  on  the  battlefields 
of  all  the  world.  Europe  knows  them  from  of  old,  and 
the  flat  plains  of  the  Netherlands,  the  steep  sierras  of 
Spain,  and  the  fair  fields  of  sunny  France  have  been 
washed  with  their  blood.  But  it  is  as  the  vanguard 
of  Imperial  rule,  in  North  America,  in  India,  in  Africa, 
that  they  have  established  their  immortal  fame  and 
won  for  us  the  crown  of  Imperial  rule.  Stem  and  crud 
is  the  work  of  the  sword,  that  scythe  of  death  whidi 
mows  a  path  through  the  rank  grasses  of  the  world  for 
the  multitudes  of  quiet  souls  who  follow  in  its  wake. 
But  its  severity  may  be  beneHcent,  if  those  who  benefit 
by  it  are  conscious  of  their  high  duty ;  and  the  soldier's 
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work  may  be  interpreted,  not  without  reason,  as  the 
preparation  for  a  rule,  an  order,  a  civilisation,  which 
enriches  and  glorifies  our  human  life.  As  such  the 
Christian  faith  may  recognise  and  honour  him,  and  he 
himself,  the  surgeon  of  the  body  politic,  view  himself 
as  an  agent  of  the  Will  that  riJes  the  world. 

Are  we  then  still  to  think  and  speak  of  these  men  as 
though  they  were  roystering  reprobates,  swashbuckling 
braggarts,  a  sort  of  "  legion  of  lost  ones,"  surrendered 
before  judgment  to  the  perdition  they  have  earned  ? 
That  way  lies  all  sorts  of  trouble  for  this  people.    For 
we  are  Ukely  to  see  raised  in  the  future,  in  an  acuter 
form,  a  conflict  which  has  long  been  imminent  between 
two  theories  of  the  soldier's  place  in  society.    The  one 
regards  the  soldier  as  a  disciplined  ruffian,  a  necessary 
but  objectionable  appendage  to  civil  society.    The  other 
acknowledges  in  him  the  elect  of  the  nation,  accepting 
arduous  service  and  the  chance  of  death,  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  people.    To  the  one  he  is  a  detestable 
relic  of  an  age  and  a  system  which  ought  to  have  perished 
from  the  earth.    To  the  other  he  stands  for  that  endless 
strife  by  which  alone  the  good  in  the  world  can  be  saved 
from  absorption  and  annihilation  by  the  evil.    Now, 
whichever  of  these  two  views  we  take,  this  at  least  is 
evident — the  soldier  is  going  to  be  with  us  for  some 
considerable  time  to  come.    Whether  we  detest  him  or 
revere  him,  we  have  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  his 
presence.    How  shall  we  treat  him  ?    I  believe  there  is 
but  one  answer  possible.    He  is  not  any  longer  a  hireUng, 
if  ever  he  deserved  that  name.    He  is  a  citizen,  fighting', 
if  at  all,  for  his  Uberty  as  a  citizen.    He  is  a  reader,' 
thoughtful,  reflective,  knowing  well  at  least  two  aspects 
of  life — the  one  his  old  Ufe  of  industry,  of  possible  starva- 
tion, and  frequent  social  neglect ;  the  other  a  new  life  of 
travel,  romantic  adventure,  of  terrible  happenings  on 
sea  and  ashore,  with  a  sudden  discovery  made  by  himself, 
and  also  by  society,  that  he,  the  obscure  toiler,  is  of 
immense  importance  to  the  welfare  and  even  the  exist 
ence  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Well,  do  we  imagine  that  this  man,  having  received 
these  supernatural  revelations  of  his  true  place  and  part 
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in  the  social  structure,  is  going  to  remain  a  soldier,  and  to 
take  his  part  in  defending  his  country's  possessions  all 
over  the  world,  if  we  continue  to  think  and  speak  of  him 
as  though  he  were  a  hired  assassin  ?  One  of  two  courses 
is  open  to  the  civilised  world.  It  may  abolish  war  by 
decree  of  all  the  nations,  though  for  how  long  that  decree 
will  hold,  no  man  can  say.  Having  done  that,  the  soldier 
takes  his  place  in  the  armoury  room  and  the  museum. 
He  becomes  an  historical  curiosity.  Or  there  is  the  other 
course  open  to  our  world.  It  may  recognise,  with 
regret,  the  existence  of  the  soldier  as  an  integral  element 
of  every  corporate  society,  the  result  of  conditions  which 
humanity  is  as  yet  far  from  outgrowing.  And  then  we 
must  all  drop  our  superior  attitude,  cease  to  patronise 
him,  understand  his  position  as  a  man  and  a  citizen 
as  well  as  a  soldier,  and  adapt  our  society  to  this  new 
conception. 

And  this  new  situation  will  affect  others  besides  the 
civilian  population  and  the  men  who  believe  in  a  continual 
peace.  What  of  the  bureaucracy,  the  official  personage, 
the  heir  of  generations  of  red-tape  and  traditions  anti- 
quated as  the  Ark  ?  Do  we  imagine  these  gentlemen, 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  thinking  that  discipline 
was  a  matter  of  buttons  and  pipeclay,  whose  theory  of  the 
soldier  was  that  of  a  machine  without  brains,  who  must 
never  even  hint  at  the  possession  of  an  idea  of  his  own- 
do  we  seriously  think  that  this  kind  of  person  is  going  to 
legislate  for  an  army  of  milUons  of  self-conscious  modems? 
The  proposition  is  impossible.  Mechanic,  steel  worker, 
bootmaker,  clerk — these  are  men  who,  in  the  world  of 
industry,  have  learned  to  appreciate  reality ;  and  not  aJl 
the  nodding  plumes  of  a  general's  hat  will  blind  them  to 
the  need  for  brains  beneath  it,  or  any  cjuantity  of  red- 
tape  invalidate  their  claim  for  rationality  m  the  authority 
to  which  they  profess  allegiance.  And  smce  the  tendenq 
of  the  military  mind,  excepting  under  the  stem  pressure 
of  war,  is  to  move  in  prescribed  ruts,  and  to  avoid  experi- 
ment, whilst  industry  can  only  hold  its  own  in  the  world 
by  constant  and  adventiwous  experiment,  we  may  led 
for  a  frequent  clash  between  these  two  types  of  mentality 
in  the  democratic  army  of  the  future,  and  unless  the 
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principle  of  progress  and  the  need  for  intellectual  move- 
ment is  acknowledged  by  the  militar-  authorities,  in 
peace  time  as  in  war,  the  results  will  be  disastrous— to  the 
military  authorities. 

Happily  the  tremendous  shaking  which  our  whole 
national  system  has  received  during  the  last  three  years 
has  convinced  the  most  reluctant  of  our  citizens  and 
rulers  that  this  nation  cannot  maintain  its  position  in  the 
world,  or  do  its  destined  work,  unless  mental  activity 
is  encouraged.  The  sacred  fane  of  the  Department,  the 
temple  of  well-paid  and  secure  incompetence,  has  been 
invaded  by  the  business  man  accustomed  to  handling 
large  affairs  in  a  large  and  generous  spirit,  and  above 
all,  aware  of  the  value  of  dispatch  in  a  world  where  Time 
waits  neither  for  institutions  nor  persons.  Militarism 
has  come  to  us  to  stay,  for  a  period  at  least.  We  would 
gladly  have  had  it  otherwise,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  Let 
us,  however,  have  amongst  our  people  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  this  militarism  is  for,  its  fimction  in 
the  life  of  the  Conunonwealth.  Let  it  be  known  that  it 
is  not  for  parades  and  reviews,  and  above  all  not  for 
the  creation  of  any  class  subordination,  the  battening 
down  under  clamped  hatches  of  the  democratic  spirit, 
that  our  people  have  consented  to  bear  this  burden. 
It  is  for  the  guarantee  of  our  Imperial  security,  to  preserve 
peace,  and  to  get  things  done  in  a  way  which  will  tend  to 
peace,  and,  if  peace  is  not  feasible,  to  make  war  effectively 
and  expeditiously,  that  we,  as  a  people,  have  accepted 
the  position  of  citizen  soldiers  and  are  prepared  to  bear 
arms  for  our  country. 

Then  indeed  that  vow  of  the  soldier  that  he  will  die 
for  his  country,  for  the  guardianship  of  her  domestic 
virtue,  of  her  righteous  laws,  and  of  her  challenged  honour, 
will  bear  an  interpretation  which  is  not  only  consistent 
with  the  highest  forms  of  civic  ethics,  but  may  take 
on  the  fuller  tone  and  deeper  meaning  of  a  sacrament, 
may  become  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  religious  obligation. 
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It  seems  to  be  in  agreement  with  a  providential  order 
that  small  lands  should  be  influential  in  the  making  of 
history.  Look  at  Rome  in  its  early  days,  or  Carthage 
with  Its  one  proud  city  and  vast  hmterland.  Think  of 
Venice  floating  amidst  its  wide  lagoons,  or  Holland, 
almost  created  out  of  the  hard-won  spoils  of  the  sea. 
Some  kind  of  constriction,  the  result  of  pressure  from 
without,  seems  needful  for  the  creation  of  vigorous 
societies.  Far  from  its  being  true  that  wide  expanses  are 
a  condition  of  high  culture,  we  must  look  to  small  and 
confined  lands  as  the  birthplace  of  formative  civilisa- 
tions. It  has  been  said  that  we  owe  the  foundations  of 
intellectual  liberty  to  Sicily,  a  country  small  indeed 
when  compared  with  the  area  included  in  the  civilised 
world.  And  to  England,  a  small  island  in  the  Northern 
Seas,  the  world  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  boldest  and 
most  profitable  experiments  ir  *he  government  of  men. 

The  geographical  position  of  England  has  been 
favourable  to  the  creation  of  the  Empire.  What  used  to 
be  regarded  as  her  unfortunate  insularity  has  proved  the 
chief  source  of  her  strength.  In  days  when  men  had  not 
charted  the  seas,  when  their  knowledge  of  navigation  was 
so  small  that  they  were  helpless  before  the  vagaries 
of  the  otoan,  their  chief  feeling  about  the  sea  was  an 
irntated  terror,  the  feeling  one  may  have  about  an  enemy 
whose  prowess  is  recognised  while  his  person  is  detested. 
But  now  that  the  seas  of  the  globe  are  mapped  out  as 
exactly  as  the  topography  of  a  civilised  country,  when 
high  technical  skill,  based  on  science,  ensures  us  against 
most  of  the  dangers  that  menace  seafaring  people,  instead 
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of  regretting  our  insular  position  we  may  well  rejoice 
in  it.  For  we  have  found  on  the  sea  a  highway  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  through  our  command  of  it,  a 
guarantee  of  provision  for  our  national  necessities.  And 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  acknowlec^es  that  this 
rulership  is  not  only  necessary  for  ourselves,  but  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  humanity.  For  they  know 
that  It  is  held  as  a  heritage  in  trust  for  the  well-being 
of  the  race.  The  Vikings  boasted  that  they  were  friends 
of  the  sea  and  enemies  of  all  who  sailed  upon  it.  If  that 
were  to  become  the  spirit  of  our  people,  if  we  were  to  use 
oiu:  rulership  only  to  play  the  pirate  on  the  ocean,  we 
could  not  retain  our  naval  supremacy  for  a  twelvemonth. 
No  nation  could,  by  mere  force  alone,  maintain  supremacy 
over  the  sea. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  goodwill  of  other  peoples, 
even  of  those  most  friendly  to  us,  would  continue  if  our 
claim  to  authority  on  this  element  were  not  supported 
by  effective  power.  Competition,  rivalry,  with  its 
concomitants  of  emulation,  jealousy,  and  strife,  is  as 
frecjuent  and  as  real  amongst  nations  as  between  in- 
dividuals. And  history  enforces  the  lesson  that  they 
who  would  hold  sea  power  must  be  prepare  .  to  defend 
it  at  any  cost.  Recent  events  have  shown  that  not  all 
the  nations  are  content  that  Britain  should  hold  sway 
upon  the  ocean.  But  would  America,  France,  Russia,  and 
Italy,  not  to  speaJ-  of  the  smaller  States  linked  with  these 
peoples,  have  stood  with  us  in  this  critical  conflict  if, 
putting  other  motives  aside  for  the  moment,  they  had  not 
recognised  that  British  naval  supremacy  was,  on  the 
whole,  beneficial  to  mankind  ?  Moral  influence  coimts 
here  as  elsewhere,  and  the  belief  that  we  try  to  use  our 
power  justly  is  no  small  help  in  the  creation  of  that 
friendly  tolerance  of  our  sea  power  which  has  been 
manifested  during  the  period  of  the  War. 

If  the  Spartans  could  truly  say  that  their  walls  wer« 
made  of  living  men,  can  we  not  also  say  of  our  sailors 
and  their  ships  that  they  are  the  walls  of  our  Empire  ? 
Yes,  and  not  only  the  defenders  of  our  own  property 
and  people,  but  the  guardians  of  all  that  sail  the  seas. 
The  nations  of  the  world  may  not  all  love  us,  but  the 
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simple  truth  is  that  they  depend,   for  securitv  fc-Mm 
piratical  raiders,   naval,  legal,   and   othe^^  L   S 

Fed^?nf^^*''*^"^?*^*  ^"tain  affords     lUs  the  knew! 
ledge  of  this,  as  weU  as  our  latent  mieht  anH  fh^,^i« 
of  c,^  men.  Which  enables  us  tolS  ^ ^^^r^ 

tv-J'Jf  •  *t^  position  has  had  to  be  fought  for  it  has 

feia  «.rhavrt=^i^  Zr  hS^i  lA^^Li 

livT^r,  fl     ^l  ^^on  coast,  to  see  what  the  world  w^ 
n  hi.  ~H^^  other  side  of  the  horizon's  rim.    ]^lte^TM 

who  ha^^?'^^th^e'^°"?*'^'•  ^^^-^^  Q"^^«'  «^  ^^  S 
wuu  nave  seen  the  Paanc  smce  his  dav  thpr*.  or<»  ««* 

many  who  have  looked  upon  it  vdth  iLer  eve?^^^^^^ 

this  great  Englishman.    In  him  one  cmi  £  th^f  wS 

courage,    that   inabihty   to   tSJdeSta^  Xn  \?^ 

^*c^'   "^^^^  °"^  countrymen  have  come  to  LS 
almost  as  their  pecuUar  possession.    A  m^  who  SS2 

,%      ^u  X  ,"^.,*"®  °^^®^'  can  at  once  construct  a  raft 
them,  doing  the  desperate  thing  quickly  since  hmS^h^ 

m^'^'J^'  T.  S^  r^  '^'^-  -h^  ""aslTdfthl 
♦ti^     ^"    ^y  ^"^h  danng  spirits,  acting  without 

iKrofS,    ^P^  her  empery  of  the  seas.  ^  ^ 

^o^e  S.TI^'^S^o"'^  'SeaL^lfi?  ^^ 
realised  that  they  must  be  a  sea-eoine  nebnir    A?;IlJr 

fXI-t^SS^sTw^l  "Bt^rfK'"'  "^  i? 

the  restnetive  native  condition,,  or  th"  aJTbTfiS 
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to  wander  over  every  ocean,  seeking  a  fullness  of  life  not 
possible  at  home,  and  making  their  highway  the  waters 
of  the  world.  Sea  power  or  national  constriction  and 
msigmficance.    There  was  no  third  road  open. 

Not  that  this  was  deliberately  thought  out  and 
planned.  That  would  not  have  been  in  keeping  with 
the  genius  of  the  nation.  The  Japanese  have  been 
transformed  from  above,  changed  by  edict  and  statute 
from  Orientals  to  men  of  Western  habits.  The  attempt 
to  make  Germany  a  sea  power  has  been  engineered  by 
the  rulers  of  the  State.  With  the  EngUsh  it  was  the 
expression  of  an  unconscious  impulse,  it  had  its  birth 
in  thefr  geo^aphical  situation,  it  throve  because  it  was 
m  accord  with  thefr  national  temper  and  idiosyncrasy. 

The  purpose  was  not  at  once  intelligible,  not  defin- 
able m  a  formuki,  but  it  grew  to  crystal  clearness  at  last, 
and  set  hard  as  rock  in  the  thought  and  will  cf  the  people 
and  thefr  leaders.  This  is  why  they  have  successfully 
attacked  and  overthrown  the  nations  which  competed 
with  them  for  command  of  the  oceans.  Spain,  HoUand, 
and  France  have  successfully  been  compelled  to  own 
that  on  the  water  there  was  one  Power  which  would 
brook  no  rival  neai  its  throne. 

It  follows  from  this  that  one  policy,  and  only  one,  was 
permissible  to  a  people  with  such  an  ambition.  That 
pohcy  the  Enghsh  have  invariably  pursued.  They 
must  enforce  thefr  claim,  and  defend  it  at  every  cost. 
And  the  only  effective  mode  of  defence  was  by  bold  and 
unsparing  attack.  Thefr  ships  of  war  were  built,  manned, 
and  directed  to  one  end— not  the  preservation  of  thefr 
own  safety,  that  was  secondary,  but  the  destruction  of 
an  enemy's  fleet  wherever  it  appeared.  It  was  the  duty 
of  thefr  admfrals  to  take  risks,  to  play  the  bold  game, 
to  steer  straight  for  the  enemy's  fleet  and  annihilate  it 
whatever  the  price.  Doing  this  they  had  fulfilled  thefr 
mission.  Failing  to  do  this,  there  was  no  excuse  for  them 
m  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

It  was  a  necessary  part  of  such  a  policy  that,  as  the 
Empire  grew,  there  should  be  obtauied  and  held  a  sufficient 
number  of  strategic  points  to  assure  the  continuance  of 
this  control  of  the  oceans.    Ports  were  required  where 
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oSfvT^y  =^y  that  aggrSn  m  fhTsTtter^^'^^ 

saHpH  m«~  !if'  ^^*^*^  ^''^  ^°  outclassed  and  out- 

Sent    xSXt  uWoml'^t^  '"**'  T  •■«'* 

scnool  ot  Richeheu,  would  have  buflt  ud  the  maritinl. 

deS^     lei«S„'^^^^H*  '»,"??«"»*»  the  statesS 
Si  of  ti?Eaftem  trS,°'  "iT*'  f^P*"^""  >"<>  «•» 

on  supremS?  a*  If '  ^^X  "'  ^"«!^<'  ^^  t7insist 
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supremacy,  and  on  refusing  is  favoured  with  three  cannon 
shots,  a  genial  hint  that  sea  power  is  a  reality.  Protesting, 
the  English  captain  expresses  his  regrets,  but  declares 
that  his  duty  is  to  compel  all  ships  to  acknowledge  the 
flag.  When  the  French  King,  allied  with  the  English 
against  the  Dutch,  demurs  at  his  ships  being  com- 
manded by  an  EngUsb.  admiral,  Charles  can  only  say  in 
excuse,  "  It  is  the  custom  of  the  EngUsh  to  command 
at  sea."  In  the  nature  of  things  this  must  have  been 
exasperating  to  other  nations.  But  it  was  a  proof  of 
genius  in  those  responsible  for  England's  welfare  that 
they  should  claim  and  defend  this  supremacy  of  naval 
power.    They  knew  it  was  a  case  of  first  or  nowhere. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  that  in  1666  Monk, 
with  an  inferior  force,  attacked  the  Dutch  fleet.  English 
prestige  must  be  maintained,  and  on  the  principle  tiiat 
he  who  attacks  prevails,  the  people  who  would  keep 
maritime  power  must  be  prepared  to  assert  their  control 
even  when  the  odds  are  against  them.  For  the  same 
reason  the  Spanish  fleet,  carefully  created  and  husbanded 
by  the  far-seeing  Alberoni,  was  annihilated  off  Cape 
Passaro  in  1718.  In  the  Commons,  Pitt  boldly  states 
the  principle  and  defends  it,  declaring  that  France  is 
dangerous  to  us  as  a  maritime  and  commercial  Power. 
William  of  Orange,  himself  a  Dutchman,  consents  that 
when  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  are  co-operating, 
and  a  council  of  war  is  called,  the  Dutch  Adnural  shall 
sit  below  the  English  junior  captain. 

Of  course  this  arrogant  assertion  of  superiority  on 
the  ocean  has  made  us  many  enemies.  The  world  has 
rebelled,  and  justly  rebelled,  agamst  this  enforced  sub- 
mission to  one  Power.  In  the  great  game  of  international 
politics  the  rival  naval  peoples  have  combined  against 
England  in  a  spirit  of  not  unnatural  resentment.  Yet, 
although  the  manner  in  which  the  policy  was  enforced 
may  often  have  been  offensive  and  indiscreet,  the  policy 
itself  needs  no  defence  when  adopted  by  a  seaiaring 
and  colonising  peq>le.  One  Power  will  always  have  the 
predominance  at  sea.  If  England  should  lose  it,  another 
would  claim  it,  and  in  calculating  the  good  and  evil 
arising  out  of  the  pursuance  of  the  policy,  we  have  to 
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SfuS  '^^IT^si^'^:';i:l,'^^  ^1?^^^  ^'  their 
won.  And.  on  the  whfle  fh?,?^  ^^^^  ^*^^  ^  hardly 
and  well.    But  tLrcmji  7.  ^''l  ""^  ^*  *»°"o^ably 

they  not  possessed  ^  native  apdtuJlT  ^^^^  ''  ^^ 
a  reckless  courage  which  arr^^^S^®  ^^^  J^^  ^o^k  and 
though,  says  Si^  HiSief  ^^^  ^^^""S^'    Al- 

m  mechanical  scienS  T,^^??i  was  inferior  to  Suffren 
mark  the  sTam^  qi^'it^f  ^^^^^^  ^"^ities  whiS 

by  constant  practice VLself^^T^  P^?^^^^  °°^y 
the  situation  when  in  confli^rS  S?p  Howe  saved 
immense  activity,  by  sheer  cL^i?  H  ^^**'"^  ^y  his 
work.  Rodney  Seat  Lrnfrh/'^S'ty  ^°''  ^ell-dir^ted 
as  he  was.  he  C  nof^MiS^'^  b5?roV^'"V*"^*^^^^ 
bent  on  the  destruction  nf  It!?/  cattle  of  positions,  but 

obstinate  cour^^^^hSi likes  th^t'  ?"",*•    ^'  ^^'  the 
tion.  the  anna^ofTi^  N^fv  ahn    i"^'*  -"^  ^  had  situa- 
fight  off  the  IndianTo^f  ?rf^°'!S*  '"  J*"    ^  Hughes' 
the  shipmaster  whTt  tolo  w?th  Z?^-  ^T'  ^^^  hy 
damaged,  if  things  ?^twn,L         ^^  !^'P'  ah-eady  badly 
her  tl  she  s^' '  wkh^rreTdH^^^^^^^^^ 
At  the  Battle  of  Four  Ba^   f^iJ^**  ^^^  '^'P  *«  saved. 
Sir  John  Harman's  S^ip  sSt^^n  k"^^.?  ^^^  ^"*^. 
grappled  to  a  fireship^  ^Rf^J^^f  IL*'""^  through  being 
board  for  their  lives. ^andmo?e  were  foTo"  ^"""^^  °^«^- 
commander   rushed    amomit    thL  ^^i'^L^^^'' ^^^ 
threateni,^  with  deatHiTmai^^X  S^  ^   P^?*°^' 
to  work  the  sliip  and  asskf  ,«^*-      ...  °°t  continue 
A  mast  fell  on  Weg^d  SokeT^iV"?.**^^  «*™^«- 
was  offered  quarter  ^  a  DnfrWo     *  "^^  .^^^^  ^'""^  he 
reply  wasabroSe4?chl^l2?lf  •  t^^hich  his  only 

after  which  his  oppon^nT^^^^^  commander. 

subo'SiMcrif  S:  temne?%°'  the  captains  and 
not  less  determS  Their  o^Pfh°l°'^  Admirals  was 
the  enemy's  fleet  as  ?fiSa/^''*''^^,^^*°°hm^ 
the  ocean^  "  No  officer  Si  X  ^''^'  ^'T  ^^^  ^^^^  o^ 
enemy  ship."  Sl^e^l  Sh  ♦  wrong  who  attacks  an 
I  ha/ tak«  ten  2»d  aUowL  in^''  ^uboixiinates.  "  If 
enemy's  ships  to  ^^T^J^nZ  tu'^Z^  t,^ 
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day,    IS  another  of  his  heroic  sayings.    Rorkc  fails  in 
his  expedition  against  Cadiz,  but  being  discontented 
with  his  appointed  task,  seeks  out  and  captures  the 
Spanish  galleons  loaded  with  treasure  which  are  hidden 
in  Vigo  Bay.    Anxious  to  make  amends  for  his  failure 
the  same  officer  attacks  Gibraltar,  and  captures  it  in 
1704  for  Engird,  by  assault,  thus  giving  to  his  country 
the  key  of  the   Mediterranean.    At   Passaro.  Captain 
Walton   commissioned  to  pursue  several  Spanish  diips 
which  had  escaped,  executes  his  orders  and  sends  the 
lacomc   message   to   his   commander.    "Sir,   we   have 
taken  or  destroyed  all  the  Spanish  ships  upon  this  coast 
«r  u""m  ®L*^   P^^   naaigin.— Yours   respectfully,    G. 
Walton.       These  men  were  hardened  to  their  work 
inured  to  toil,  to  drill,  to  the  bitter  Hfe  of  the  sea  by  ex- 
posure to  all  climates  and  to  every  sort  of  weather.    In 
the  chops  of  the  Channel,  in  the  rough  seas  of  the  Bay 
or  in  the  hurricanes  of  Eastern  and  Southern  seas  they 
were  at  home.  wliUst  their  enemies  were  frequently 
compeUed  to  grow  rusty  and  incompetent  in  the  safe 
seclusion  of  port,  so  that  Nelson  could  truly  say  that 
one  night's  stohn  did  more  damage  to  the  Emperor's 
ships  than  a  year's  voyaging  would  do  to  the  English  fleet 
And  it  is  clear  that  sea  power  has  been  at  the  base 
of  our  colonial  success.    Had  we  not  lost  it  to  France 
for  a  time  m  the  Atlantic  waters,  we  might,  so  competent 
students  have  declared,  have  retained  the  obedience 
though  alas,  we  could  never  have  regained  the  loyalty' 
of  the  Amencan  people.    Yorktown  decided  that  against 
us.    In  the  long  struggle  for  India,  had  the  counSls  of 
La  Bourdonnais  prevailed  over  those  of  Dupleix   and 
the  French  concerted  measures  for  the  destruction  of 
English  sea  power,  they  might  have  been  to-day  the 
rulers  of  India.    Dupleix  entered  upon  a  policy  at  which 
Hastmcs  and  Clive  could  beat  him.    La  Bourdonnais 
would  have  kept  communication  open  between  France 
and  India  by  way  of  the  sea,  and  would  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  Empire  in  the  work  of  a  great  navy 
Had  we  not  possessed  sea  power  we  could  never  have 
conquered  Canada.    And  the  same  is  true  in  varying 
degree  of  all  our  colonial  lands.    They  could  have  been 
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cut  off.  segregated,  and  captured  by  any  Power  that  held 
the  seas  against  us.  and  would  have  passed  automatically 
to  that  people  which  could  keep  its  ships  constantly 
traversing  the  ocean  highways.  Sea  power  is  not  then 
a  form  of  power,  it  is  the  form  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
every  other  authority.  The  British  people  have  learned 
their  lesson.  It  has  cost  them  a  fabulous  price  in  blood 
and  treasure.  But  the  precious  things  of  life  are  not 
to  be  had  on  easier  terms. 

The  more  one  thinks  about  the  Empire,  the  greater 
becomes  the  importance  to  be  attributed  to  sea  power 
Rulership  over  all  the  oceans  may.  at  any  time,  b^ 
decided  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  course  of  one 
day  may  change  the  balance  of  power  for  the  world 
That  reflectior  must  needs  solemnise  the  minds  of  the 
nwn  who  bear  the  responsibility  of  directing  naval 
affairs  That  we  are  to-day  the  rulers  of  the  sea,  exer- 
cising lordship  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  nations,  says 
much  for  those  who  have  built  up  this  vast  edifice  of  sea 
power.  Would  any  other  people  be  likely  to  wield  this 
weapon  with  more  tolerance  than  ourselves?  Can  it 
be  merely  prejudice  (I  like  to  think  it  is  something 
better)  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  this  control 
necessarily  vested  in  some  one  nation,  can  have  no  better 
trustee  than  those  who  now  hold  it  ? 

There  have  been  men,  clear  thinkers  too,  who  have 
felt  that  the  monopoly  of  the  seas  by  one  Power  is 
in-econcilable  with  equity.    They  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  authonty  of   our   Navy  distributed  amongst  the 
different  nations  of  the  world,  the  seas  divided  up  amongst 
the  Powers,  as  common  lands  might  be  split  up  amongst 
the  magnates  of  a  country  district.    Any  such  scheme 
will  remain  illusory,  so  long  as  human  nature  retains 
Its  present  characteristics.    There  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  nations  involved  would  act  by  the  standard  of  ethics 
agreeable  to  the  best  amongst  them.    Probably  there 
would  be  persistent  effort  towards  lowering  the  ideal  of 
international  conduct,  and  the  best  would  have  to  adapt 
Itself  to  the  ideas  and  practices,  if  not  of  the  worst,  at 
least  of  those  who  wero  behind  the  foremost  flight  of 
ethical  ideas. 
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Besides  this,  there  is  the  pressing  difficulty  of  appor- 
tioning correctly,  or  even  with  an  approximate  accuracy, 
the  respective  areas  of  the  ocean  over  which  the  nations 
are  to  have  control.  Freedom  of  the  seas  in  this  sense 
may  only  mean  the  beginning  of  strife,  for  there  is  no 
body  of  authority  which  can,  with  sufficient  force  to 
support  it,  decide  the  claims  of  the  separate  litigants. 
The  creation  of  such  a  ruling  body  has  long  been  the 
dream  of  the  liberal  thinker,  but  it  is  not  much  nearer 
being  actualised  to-day  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  And 
then  tb'ire  is  the  present  atuation  itself,  always  of  some 
importance,  and  that  shows  us  one  Power  in  possession 
of  this  rulership  of  the  seas.  Only  through  a  complete 
transformation  of  the  world  can  we  imagine  England 
submitting  to  the  limitation  of  its  control.  The  only 
rational  course  is  that  which  has  already  been  adopted 
and  practised  with  success.  Let  the  pubUc  opinion  of 
mankind  make  large  demands  upon  the  spirit  of  this 
Island  race,  and  the  race  will  not  fail  to  respond.  The 
English  have  proved  themselves  capable  of  meeting  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  world,  have  shown  that,  as  the 
police  of  the  oceans,  they  are  a  blessing  to  mankind, 
and  their  past  justifies  their  claim  to  be  the  most  potent, 
protective,  and  civilising  agency  in  the  world. 

The  new  situation  which  has  arisen  since  the  War 
began  will  of  course  need  attention.  For  the  first  time 
in  history  we  have  been  compelled  to  reco^ise  that  for 
all  pvuposes  of  war  the  Empire  is  a  single  entity.  Equally 
with  Britain  herself  the  Dominions  have  borne  their 
share  of  the  War.  It  would  be  madness  for  us  at  home 
to  suppose  that  this  can  happen  without  vital  changes 
occurring  in  the  relations  between  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  Empire.  Hitherto  the  cost  of  the  entire  Navy 
has  been  borne  by  Britain,  and  the  authority  by  which 
it  has  been  ruled  has  of  necessity  been  strictly  kept  at 
home.  But  with  the  new  attitude  towards  affairs  brought 
about  by  the  War  there  will  come  new  needs,  felt  and 
expressed  by  the  Dominions,  for  some  share,  ni<t  only  in 
the  upkeep  of  the  Navy,  but  also  in  the  direction  of 
Naval  Policy.  And  this  will  mean  that,  for  all  purposes 
of  war  and  peace,  the  Empire  and  the  Fleet  must  be  re- 
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garded  as  one.  We  must  have  a  fleet  sufficiently  mobile 
to  be  transported  at  immediate  notice  to  the  place  of 
danger,  sufficiently  strong  to  strike  effectually  and  finally 
wherever  the  attacking  or  threatening  foe  may  be  found 
and  this  implies  that  though  the  Dominions  will  con- 
tnbute  m  ships,  money,  and  men  proportionately  to  their 
respective  abilities,  the  rulership  of  the  fleet  wUl  be  in 
the  hands  of  those  men  who  can  consider  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  The  defence  of  Sydney  or 
Hobart  or  Port  Elizabeth  will  be  as  important  as  that 
of  Glasgow  or  Liverpool.  The  needs  of  each  member  of 
the  Commonwealth  will  be  represented  by  their  appointed 
spokesman,  each  section  will  have  its  voice  in  the 
Council  of  Imperial  Defence,  but  the  ruling  idea  of  Naval 
guardianship  will  be  thet  the  Empu-e  is  one  body,  and 
that  every  part  open  to  serious  attack  must  rely  on  the 
Imperial  Fleet  for  defence. 

Proud  as  we  are  of  the  exploits  of  our  Navy  it  is  not 
without  shame  that  one  thinks  of  the  men  who  quite 
as  much  as  the  timber  of  our  ancient  oaks,  we're  the 
material  out  of  which  it  was  constructed.  Those  ships 
of  Nelson  that  stood  between  the  Grand  Army  and  the 
conquest  of  the  world,  though  the  Grand  Army  never 
saw  them,  were  sailed  and  fought  by  men  whose  pay  was 
contemptibly  small,  and  who  lived  under  conditions 
which  would  be  revolting  to  our  decent  artisans. 

Hardy  and  bold  they  were,  careless  of  praise  and  ac- 
customed to  blame,  yet  we  could  wish  that  there  had  been 
a  more  generous  temper  displayed  by  our  predecessors 
in  their  treatment  of  the  saUor  and  their  valuation  of 
his  work.  Always  held  in  affection  by  the  people  re- 
spected even  when  the  soldier  was  maligned,  they  have 
not  been  overwhelmed  with  considerate  attention  by 
the  merchants  whose  fortune  they  helped  to  make  and 
guarded  as  though  it  were  their  own.  Short  commons— 
weevily  biscuits  and  salt  junk— when  they  were  supplied 
something  less  than  this  when  they  were  unfortunate 
piggidi  accommodation,  ropes  end  and  belaying  pin  as 
the  chief  persuasives  to  industry,  with  wind  and  ram  and 
washing  seas  as  the  accompaniment  to  much  of  their 
voyaging— who  better  than  the  sailor  man  knows  the 
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inclemency  of  Nature,  the  blood-soaked  paws  and  fangs 
that  lie  beneath  her  silky  sheen  of  azure  and  gold  ? 

"  'Tis  a  poor  thing  indeed,"  says  one  of  them,  "  that 
the  sailor  should  live  hard,  work  hard,  die  hard,  and  then 
go  to  hell  in  the  end."  Yet  that  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  many  pious  souls  as  the  appointed  destiny 
of  these  sons  of  the  sea. 

Since  "blood  is  the  price  of  Adiniralty,"  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  pain  and  cruelty  have  played 
their  part  in  the  forging  of  this  weapon.  Disciplme, 
that  god  of  the  martinet,  has  had  its  own  sacrifices  in 
the  Navy.  Wellington  was  no  tearful  sentimentalist, 
yet  when  he  went  on  board  a  ship  in  harbour,  he  de- 
clared that  though  there  was  plenty  of  bright  metal 
about,  there  was  not  a  bright  face  in  the  ship,  and  of 
the  two  he  preferred  the  latter.  Nor  can  one  think  of 
men  being  flogged  for  being  the  last  down  from  the  work 
aloft,  and  keelhauled — dragged  by  means  of  rope  under- 
neath the  barnacle-covered  bottoms  of  the  ships,  from 
one  yardarm  to  the  other  as  a  punishment,  with  a  toler- 
able chance  of  being  injured  for  life — ^without  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  made  such  atrocities  possible. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  first  attempt  to  appreciate 
the  position  of  the  seaman  was  made  by  the  Long 
ParUament,  who  framed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  guidance 
and  also  for  the  protection  of  the  sailor.  It  was  under 
the  second  Charles  that  this  idea  was  scouted,  and  the 
Navy  handed  over  to  Court  favourites,  with  disastrous 
results  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  The  mistake 
made  by  so  many  of  those  who  have  considered  the 
position  of  the  seaman  is  best  stated  in  Fielding's  words : 
"  All  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh,  there  is  a  flesh  of  land 
men  and  another  of  sea  men."  On  that  principle, 
nearly  sJl  our  blunders  in  the  handling  of  this  important 
body  of  our  fellow-citizens  have  been  based.  There  has 
been  an  idea  prevalent,  not  only  in  naval  circles  but 
accepted  by  people  at  home,  that  the  seaman  is  a  stupid 
child,  needing,  like  a  child,  to  be  petted  and  whipped 
without  reference  to  his  own  intelligence  and  judgment. 
This  was  the  thought  in  the  minds  of  those  ofi&cers  who 
had  the  gratings  constantly  rigged  at  the  gangway,  so 
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that  no  time  should  be  wasted  in  tricing  a  man  up  and 
admimstering  the  traditional  four  dozen.  This  is  why 
m  those  bad  days,  no  officer  went  on  deck  without  a 
rattan,  and  why,  just  before  Trafalgar,  a  midshipman  could 
perch  hmiself  on  the  gun  carriage,  and  calling  the  strongest 
of  the  sailors  to  him.  amuse  himself  by  kicking  and 
beating  them  at  his  pleasure.  Applying  the  same  ideas 
to  seamen  as  in  those  days  were  appUed  to  the  civilian 
population,  it  was  enacted,  in  1635,  that  disobedient 
sailors  should  have  weights  hung  round  their  necks 
until  the  heart  and  back  were  ready  to  break,  whilst 
their  tongue  should  be  scraped,  as  a  punishment  for 
blasphemy  and  swearing.  For  many  years  the  doctrine 
of  the  Navy  was  the  doctrine  of  the  knight  and  squire 
on  land,  starve  and  drive. 

What  have  been  the  consequences  of  this  principle  ? 
It  IS  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  nearty  all  our 
disastrous  experiences  at  sea-  and  we  have  had  our  share 
of  them— may  be  traced  to  this  failure  to  understand 
that  the  sailor  is  a  man  like  others,  hates  injustice,  and 
responds  to  generous  treatment  as  swiftly  as  his  brethren 
of  the  shore.  Captain  Hawke,  one  of  the  two  men  who 
emerged  from  the  battle  at  Toulon  with  honour,  after  a 
most  daring  and  brilliant  engagement,  always  looked 
after  his  men.  Preparing,  as  commander,  for  the  battle 
of  Quiberon  Bay.  waiting  for  the  time  when  he  could 
attack  the  enemy,  he  carefully  watched  the  welfare  of 
his  men  and  at  last  sent  word  to  the  authorities  that 
the  whole  system  of  victualling  at  Plymouth  should  be 
remodelled.  It  was  with  men  trained  under  such  a 
commander  that  he  could  attack,  in  a  storm  and  in 
the  darkness,  a  fleet  of  the  enemy,  listen  to  his  master's 
expostulations  as  to  the  danger,  and  say,  "  You  have 
done  your  duty  in  warnmg  me,  now  lay  us  alongside 
the  Soletl  Royal."  Nelson  was  charged  with  demoral- 
ising his  men  by  kindness,  yet  his  victory  at  Aboukir 
could  not  have  been  achieved,  unless  there  had  been 
between  his  men  and  officers  that  spirit  which  could 
justify  the  great  captain  in  saying,  "  I  have  the  happiness 
to  command  a  band  of  brothers."  The  miserable 
tragedy  of  Portsmouth  and  the  Nore,  that  dark  incident 
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in  our  naval  story,  would  never  have  happened  had 
there  been  a  frank  admission  on  the  part  of  those  in 
power  that  seamen  had  rights  like  other  men,  were 
justified  in  stating  their  claims  and  in  taking  legitimate 
means  to  get  attention  paid  to  them.  Perhaps  nothing 
in  our  history  has  been  on  the  whole  more  beneficiau 
to  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  than  this  plain 
proof  that  even  seamen  will  not  submit  to  be  treated 
liko  refractory  idiots  when  their  just  claims  are  in 
question. 

Of  scarcely  less  value  and  importance  to  our  naval 
welfare  was  the  well-deserved  drubbing  given  to  us  by 
the  American  Navy  in  181 2.  The  despised  sailors  of 
America,  during  that  war,  made  us  realise  that,  when  we 
were  fighting  with  men  of  our  own  blood,  who  had 
tasted  the  joys  of  freedom  and  knew  what  they  were 
fighting  for,  it  was  something  more  than  a  midshipman's 
rattan  that  was  necessary  to  ensure  success.  The  British 
Guerriere,  beaten  by  the  American  Constitution,  with  a  loss 
to  us  of  seventy-nine  and  to  the  American  of  fourteen ;  the 
Frolic  whipped  by  the  American  Wasp ;  the  United  States 
hammering  the  Macedonian ;  and  the  American  Hornet 
gaining  an  easy  victory  over  the  EngUsh  Peacock,  may  well 
have  made  the  martinets  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  swind- 
ling victuallers  of  our  naval  stations  wonder  whether  they 
had  been  on  the  right  track  in  their  treatment  of  the 
British  seaman.  And  yet  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
proving  that  the  quality  of  our  fighting  men  was  as 
good  as  ever,  when  they  had  once  found  a  man  who 
could  lead  them  by  a  better  method  than  that  of  the 
pious  ruffian,  Captain  Kettle.  For  when  the  captain  of 
the  Chesapeake,  in  the  insolence  of  victory,  ventured  on 
a  game  at  bowls  with  the  Shannon  under  Captain  Broke, 
there  could  be  no  question  of  who  were  the  better  men 
at  their  trade.  Skilful  and  brave  as  the  Americans 
were,  they  were  not  equal  to  a  British  crew  and  a  captain 
who  had  spent  six  years  in  training  his  men  to  shoot,  and 
looked  after  their  welfare  like  a  father.  It  was  but 
another  verification  of  Nelson's  maxim.  "  Aft,  the  more 
honour  ;  forward,  the  better  man.'  It  is  the  abolition 
of  the  horrible  punishments  fonnerly   in   vogue,   the 
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creation  of  a  sense  of  self-respect  3-,  ,  ^  t  the  men  of 
the  lower  deck,  which  has  made  ..  j^ussible  for  Lord 
Beresford  to  send  three  thousand  men  on  shore,  and  to 
have  only  three  defaulters  out  of  them  all. 

For  while  cruelty  to  individuals  has  not  been  absent 
from  Navy  and  Army,  it  has  never  been  acquiesced 
in  by  sailor  or  soldier,  never  accepted  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  management  of  these  great  Services,  u 
has  been  instinctively  resented  by  the  men  as  an  insult 
to  their  humanity.  They  have  known  that  these  stupid 
tyrannies  were  not  the  designed  outcome  of  the  national 
system.  In  this  way  they  kept  a  hold  on  their  self- 
respect,  looked  on  themselves  as  a  part  of  the  national 
life,  and  gladly  sacrificed  themselves  when  duty  called. 
And  the  hope  of  the  Navy,  as  of  every  other  institu- 
tion of  our  Empire,  lies  in  the  steady  diffusion  of  such 
ideas  and  sentiments.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  trusted  to 
the  honour  of  his  seamen,  and  found  them  worthy. 
Collingwood  lays  down  the  law  that  where  a  mutiny 
occurs  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  captain  and  officers 
of  the  ship.  These  men  who  sail  the  seas  for  us  may  in 
a  sense  be  regarded  as  mercenaries,  hired  soldiers  of  the 
sea,  whose  task  it  is  to  defend  us  from  peril.  But  there 
is  this  difference,  and  it  is  great,  that  they  are  our  fellow- 
citizens,  have  a  right  to  the  same  elementary  justice, 
the  same  opportunities  of  making  the  most  of  their  native 
ability,  as  those  of  us  who  spend  our  days  in  the  security 
of  the  land. 

Already  the  lower-deck  man  is  something  more  than 
the  ignorant  brute  he  was  once  supposed  to  be.  A  man 
who  spends  his  time  amongst  delicate  machinery,  who 
must  combine  in  himself  the  qualities  of  sailor  and  fiirst- 
class  mechanic,  wilh  some  elements  of  science  thrown  in, 
is  justified  in  the  demand  that  for  him  also  the  rosid  to 
advancement  shall  be  open,  that  where  there  is  native 
ability  in  the  engine-room  or  the  forecastle,  it  shall  have 
its  opportunity  of  proving  itself  in  fair  competition  with 
other  men.  The  spirit  of  democracy,  the  determination 
that  caste,  birth,  status,  shall  not  be  the  last  word 
concerning  life  lor  British  men,  is  as  certain  to  be  found 
in  our  Navy  as  elsewhere,  and  the  rulers  of  these  Islands 
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have  got  to  face  and  understand  it  there,  as  in  every 
other  realm  of  life. 

For  even  Nelson  cannot  be  the  Nelson  we  know,  the 
great  captain  of  the  seas,  unless  there  are  ships  and  men  to 
work  with  him  and  a  proud  people  to  support  him.  The 
sea  captain  is  built  up  on  the  foundation  of  the  man.  He 
is  a  human  being  before  he  is  an  Admiral  or  even  a  sailor. 
And  in  this  he  is  like  to  all  those  who  went  with  him  upon 
his  glorious  exploits.  And  he  who  recognises  this,  makes 
it  the  pivot  of  his  thought  on  which  all  turns,  in  so  far  as 
he  does  this,  is  touched  with  the  democratic  spirit.  He 
sees  these  fellow-bipeds  around  him,  not  as  food  for  cannon 
but  as  human  creatiires,  and  he  would  have  their  self- 
consciousness  grow,  through  contact  with  all  forms  of 
experience,  through  relationship  with  an  increasingly 
manifold  society,  until  the  sense  of  their  own  value 
becomes  itself  a  motive,  an  inspiration,  at  once  a  bridle 
and  a  whip.  And  it  is  this  spirit  which  has  made  the 
British  seaman  something  more  than  a  highwayman 
of  the  waters,  wandering  round  the  world  in  search  of 
rum,  women,  and  ot.  Keenly  conscious  of  his  race, 
of  the  work  which  ne  believes  to  be  apportioned  to  his 
people,  of  the  dignity  of  his  ow:  order,  and  the  obligations 
entailed  upon  him,  it  is  the  resultant  of  these  moral 
forces  which  has  made  him  a  worthy  guardian  of  the 
seas. 

I  do  not  say  that,  because  of  these  things  this  man  is 
religious  in  the  accepted  sense,  though  one  might  often 
truthfully  describe  the  sailor  as  an  essentially  religious 
man.  But  who  ran  doubt  that  here  are  the  feelings, 
the  temper,  which  religion  endeavours  to  create  ?  And  it 
is  upon  such  a  temper,  often  strengthened  and  refined 
by  religion,  that  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Empire 
must  depend.  Do  we  doubt  the  reality  of  these  nobler 
sentiments  in  men  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
harsher  aspects  of  life  ?  It  can  only  be  because  we  do  not 
know  the  men.  "  Being  without  any  particular  know- 
ledge of  religion,"  saj^  a  sailor  boy,  relating  his  experi- 
ences in  battle  on  the  day  of  Trafalgar,  "  I  repeated  the 
Lord's  Prayer."  There  is  at  once  the  simplicity,  the 
piety,  whicn,  in  boy  and  man  alike,  may  be  founa  lying 
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deep  hidden  under  the  dead  lava  crust  of  a  rough  and 
often  harsh  profession,  but  revealing  itself,  as  it  has  often 
done  in  the  men  of  our  Services,  a  core  of  genuine  religion 
rooted  in  the  central  tissues  of  their  being. 

The  world  has  now  learned  to  accommodate  itself  to 
a  new  form  of  locomotion,  the  full  effects  of  which  are  not 
even  yet  realised.    The  coming  of  the  flying  man  has 
created  a  revolution  in  the  mode  of  moving  about  the 
world  which  will  change  many  things,   and   may  even 
alter  appreciably  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.    Few 
facts  are  more  remarkable  than  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  within  the  last  hundred  years,  and  still  more 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  by  those  who  are  interested 
m  the  science  of  aviation.    From  the  year  1783,  when  the 
brothers  Montgolfier  first  proved  that  a  heavy  body 
capable  of  transporting  passengers  could  be  made  to 
rise  in  the  air,  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  steady 
progress  made,  until  to-dav  it  can  be  said  with  certainty 
that    the    conquest   of    the    air   has    been     achieved. 
Amongst  those  whose  names  will  always  be  associated 
with  th.s  immense  triumph  of  human  ingenuity  and 
courage,  the  Englishman  may  recall  with  pride  the  names 
of  his  own  countrymen :    Sir  George  Cayley,  who,  in 
1809.  invented  the  aeroplane ;  and  Henson,  who.  in  1842. 
attempted,  though  without  success,  to  build  a  machine, 
capable  of  guidance,  which  would  fly.     The  German  will 
remember  the  name  of  his  countrymen :  Lilienthal,  who 
sacrificed  his  life  in  the  effort  to  make  a  machine  with 
wings  like  a  bird ;  of  Count  Zeppelin,  whose  name  has 
malignant  associations  for  our  countrymen,  but  who  is 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
triumph  over  the  air;  whilst  the  American  may  boast 
that  to  the  brothers  Wright  the  honour  is  due  of  having 
made  the  first  turning  movement  in  flight  through  the  air. 

But  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  it  is  the  French- 
man who  can  most,  justly  assert  that  his  countrymen 
nave  made  the  whole  world  their  debtors.  For  it  is  to 
Meusnier  that  we  owe  the  science  of  aerial  navigation— 
a  man  who  only  missed  seeing  the  actual  triumph  of  his 
Ideas  by  the  fact  that  the  driving  power  by  which  h» 
machine  was  to  be  propelled  had  not  yet  been  invented; 
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whilst  it  is  to  Colonel  Charles  Renard  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  solution  of  most  of  the  mathematical  problems  con- 
nected with  the  art ;  and  to  Bleriot,  another  Frenchman, 
who,  in  1909,  crossed  the  Channel  in  twenty-seven  minutes, 
that  we  must  turn  for  the  first  demonstration  that  flight  over 
long  distances  was  possible,  that  man  had,  in  fact,  become 
master  of  the  air.    War  has,  of  course,  compelled  men  to 
^»ork  at  this  form  of  science  with  still  greater  enthusiasm, 
ar.d  vre  are  now  within  measurable  distance  of  the  time 
foreshadowed  by  the  scientific  prophet,  when  a  machine 
will  take  passengers  from  Europe  to  the  United  States 
within  the  day.    For  now  that  the  fl5ang  machine  can 
travel  more  swiftly  than  the  wind,  there  are  not  more 
than  a  score  or  so  of  days  in  the  year  when  an  «»scent 
is  not  possible.    The  problem  of  stabilising  the  1  la  .hine 
has  been  worked  out  with  some  success,  and  we  may  yet 
see  the  time  when  the  aeroplane,  able  to  remain  stationary 
in  the  air,  can  start  from  any  kind  of  ground,  and  land  by 
its  own  mechanism  at  any  chosen  spot ;  when  the  roofs 
of  hotels  throughout  the  civilised  world  will  have  hangars 
and  lesting-places  for  fljring  machines,  as  they  now  have 
garages  foi  motors ;  and  when  the  amplitudes  of  space 
will  be  as  carefully  mapped  out  as  the  geography  of  the 
earth  now  is  in  Europe  and  America.    This  will  mean 
tliat  the  task  of  exploring  the  earth's  surface  will  be 
immen.>ely  simplified.    Instead    of   labouring   through 
forests  and  across  wide  plauis  of  ice,  the  Burtons,  Stanleys, 
and  Shackletons  of  the  future  will  pass  over  these  desolate 
heritages  of  man  with  their  photographic  apparatu^s, 
and  will  bring  back  unimpeachable  reports  of  the  country 
they  have  visited.    By  combination  amongst  the  different 
nations,  whoie  tracts  of  earth,  now  almost  or  entirely 
unknown,  will  be  made  c(^iisable  by  men,  and  the  waste 
of  brave  lives  in  the  task  of  exploration  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  whilst  the  North  Pole  and  Central  Africa  or  Asia 
will  soon  be  as  well  known  as  Norway  or  the  Levant. 
To  the  lover  of  his  country  this  will,  of  course,  bring  ques- 
tionings which  need  an  answer.    We  British  [)eople  nave 
proved  our  ability  to  hold  our  own  on  the  oceans,  we 
have  asserted  our  right  to  travel  over  the  world's  surface. 
Shall  we  be  capable  of  accomplishing  anything  like  the 
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same  deeds  in  the  upper  realms  of  the  atmosphere  ?  That 
is  a  question  which  can  only  be  answered  by  time,  but  the 
work  already  done  is  proof  that  we  are  not  incompetent 
in  this  department.  We  have  shown  that  we  can  utilise 
science  as  well  as  other  people  in  the  service  of  our  com- 
merce and  our  Imperial  Government,  and  the  temper 
of  our  race  is  such  that  there  is  no  fear  of  them  shrinking 
in  fright  from  the  even  more  dangerous  tasks  which  await 
them  in  the  management  of  aeriaJ  craft. 

For  the  principles  by  which  leadership  is  won  and 
retained  do  not  alter,  though  the  conditions  change  per- 

Cetually.  In  the  end  it  is  not  only  the  wheel,  but  the  man 
ehind  the  wheel,  that  counts.  The  qualities  which  have 
made  our  people  equal  to  Impend  rule  will  be  equally 
valuable  in  the  future,  and  those  qualities,  the  result  of  a 
happy  mixture  of  elements,  are  not  ultimately  dependent 
upon  any  static  conditions,  but  upon  the  temper  and 
character  of  our  race.  What  other  men  have  cone.  I  can 
do  if  I  like,  is  the  secret  thought  of  every  Englishman, 
and  no  quantity  of  haid  hitting  is  equal  to  hindering  him 
from  making  the  attempt.  And  our  young  men  have 
revealed  a  courage,  dash,  and  impetuosity  in  this  phase 
of  activity  which  makes  all  talk  of  decadence  an 
absurdity.  To  fight  in  entirely  new  conditions,  to 
venture  upon  the  most  perilous  enterprises  in  a  fresh 
and  relatively  untried  element— to  do  this  alone,  un- 
supported by  the  pressure  of  numbers,  is  a  test  of 
hardihooQ  as  sharp  as  any  ever  applied  to  man.  And 
magnificently  have  they  met  the  trial. 

For  many  years  to  come  the  ocean  highways  will  still 
be  the  routes  for  all  great  traffic,  and  thus  we  have  time 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  whatever  changes  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  advent  of  this  new  form  of  locomotion; 
but,  whether  on  the  sea  or  in  the  air,  the  spirit  of  our 
race  must  be  directed,  not  only  towards  the  maintenance 
of  rule,  but  towards  the  fraternisation  of  the  peoples, 
the  creation  of  ties  which  unite  men  to  each  other,  and  the 
building  up  of  a  kingdom  in  which  men  shall  enjoy  liberty 
in  combination  with  obedience  to  law. 


Ill 

AN  IMPERIAL  LITERATURE 

Builders  by  the  Word 

Is  there  an  Imperialism  in  letters  ?  Can  there  be  any 
kind  of  literature  whir*-  is  really  worthy  of  carrying 
outwards  to  the  world  the  thought,  the  poesy,  the  in- 
tellectual temper  of  a  ruling  people  ?  Two  or  three 
literatures  have  met  this  demand.  They  have  satined 
the  world's  examiners.  We  know  now  that  the  finest 
expression  of  a  nation's  life  may  be  found  in  its  literature, 
so  that  even  when  the  nation  itself  has  ceased  to  count 
the  influence  of  its  written  word  will  tell.  Greece  has 
long  ceased  to  have  a  deciding  voice  in  the  political 
affairs  of  nations.  She  will  never  cease  to  be  a  ruling 
power  in  the  world  of  thought  through  her  literature. 
The  brief  and  pregnant  sentences  of  Cxsar,  the  biting 
epigrams  of  Tacitus,  are  a  fitting  utterance  of  that 
stem  Roman  mind,  so  bent  on  the  fulfilment  of  practical 
duties,  so  incapable  of  losing  itself  in  the  world  of  pure 
thought.  And  the  English  mind  is  not  less  capable  of 
adequate  expression  through  the  medium  of  its  literature. 
Here  also  we  have  a  mighty  national  spirit  gradually 
uttering  itself  through  the  words  of  its  diosen  sons, 
and  making  that  utterance  so  full  and  complete  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  phase  of  human  thought  which 
has  not  been  investigated,  ilium  ated,  and  expressed 
in  some  fresh  form  by  this  noble  organ  of  utterance. 

Like  all  strong  growths,  the  development  of  our 
literature  has  proceeded  along  strictly  natmal  lines, 
generally  with  an  entire  lack  of  consciousness  on  tiie 
part  of  its  promoters,  yet  throuc^  the  veins  of  this 
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literature  there  runs  the  blood  of  a  true  Imperial  in- 
stinct, for  the  men  who  wrote  it  have  known  something 
at  least  of  their  England,  and  have  believed  in  the 
splendid  future  to  which  the  people  of  these  Islands  were 
destined.  These  men  who  wnte  poetry  and  prose  so  full 
of  indignation  against  the  cruelties  of  society,  the  sharp 
acerbities  of  hfe,  have  come  to  see  the  importance  of 
their  work  in  the  hght  of  that  future  which  shines  before 
Englishmen. 

In  every  country  man  is  rooted  deep  in  the  soil  of 
Nature,  and  the  Englishman  has  drawn  from  the  soil 
much  of  what  has  gone  to  the  formation  of  his  literature 
—that  literature  which  has,  more  than  most  others,  the 
very  sap  and  genius  of  its  native  clime  in  every  line.  You 
find  in  it  that  spirit  of  fierce  resistance  to  the  austerities 
of  the  climate,  to  the  attacks  of  the  marauders  who  have 
so  often  made  this  bare,  harsh  coast  their  objective. 
You  find  in  it  the  ferocity,  the  harshness  of  mind,  pro- 
duced by  contact  with  the  cruelties  of  a  scene  in  which 
man  seems  to  be  an  intruder,  forcing  his  way  in  where 
no  provision  has  been  made  for  him,  and  only  by  dint 
of  repeated  efforts  holding  his  own  against  a  world 
that  would  destroy  him.  Barbarity  amongst  them  is 
common.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  men  and  women 
are  bought,  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  taken  to 
Ireland  to  be  sold.  Out  of  this  very  barbarism  there 
springs  the  courage,  the  unfailing  hardihood,  which  has 
made  these  men  famous  through  the  world.  They  have 
learned  to  love  strife  for  its  own  sake,  to  delight  in  the 
straining  muscles,  the  panting  breath,  the  flovwng  blood, 
the  glory  of  conquest.  Such  peace  as  they  know  and 
can  enjoy  is  that  which  is  given  by  the  wounds  of  an 
enemy  s  weapon,  the  quietness  that  follows  on  tremendous 
exertion.  It  is  natural  that  these  men  should  find  in 
Christianity  something  adaptable  to  their  own  require- 
ments. Tliey  are  fierce,  gloomy,  conscious  of  the 
authority  exercised  over  them  by  the  flesh.  And  Chris- 
tianity comes  to  them  as  a  faith  which  is  no  stranger  to 
the  wild  moods  that  they  know  so  well.  It  is  fitted  to 
this  people,  so  strong,  so  melancholy.  They  find  in  it 
the  answer  to  their  own  spiritual  yearnings.    They  look 
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with  affection  on  a  religion  which  was  founded  on  the 
bloodiest  tragedy  in  history.  Then  come  the  Frendh, 
who  will  teach  these  people  the  meaning  of  honour,  will 
introduce  them  to  the  idea  of  chivalry,  and  so  alter  the 
whole  course  and  meaning  of  war.  Still  breaking  arms 
and  legs,  still  delighting  in  scenes  of  cruelty  and  blood, 
they  have  yet  learned  how  to  restrain  the  rushing  torrent 
of  their  passion,  how  to  behave  like  human  creatures 
instead  of  mere  brute  beasts.  The  French  teach  them  to 
use  ideas,  to  connect  their  thoughts  one  with  anotiier  so 
that  an  argument  may  be  conducted,  a  scheme  defined,  a 
proposition  defended.  They  are  learning  already  how  to 
bring  the  wild  shoots  of  their  fancy  into  subjection  to  the 
leading  idea  of  their  theme.  Yet  this  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  to  be  merely  the  speakers  of  a  foreign  tongue. 
They  are  too  sturdy,  too  resolutely  dull,  to  array  them- 
selves altogether  in  the  raiment  of  a  foreign  speech.  What 
happens  is,  that  they  take  the  swift,  keen  brightness  of 
the  French  mind,  and  in  some  degree  allow  it  to  modify 
the  activities  of  their  own  slower  intelligence.  They 
learn  from  these  invaders  of  their  ancient  sanctuary 
many  new  words,  many  fresh  forms  of  expression,  yet 
the  actual  substratum  of  their  speech  remams  the  same. 
But  they  cannot  all  at  once  eradicate  the  passions  and 
appetites  that  belong  to  their  stem  Island  race.  They 
are  still  men  who  take  delight  in  fighting.  There  is  no 
crime  at  which  they  will  balk  if  their  inclination  runs 
that  way.  Their  longs  will  cause  the  offending  noble 
to  be  hanged  and  disembowelled,  wiU  tear  out  the  eyes 
of  a  stupid  page  in  their  anger,  and  will  have  dungeons 
beneath  their  castle  floor  where  their  enemies  may  live 
and  rot.  Never  are  we  allowed  to  forget  the  passionate 
instincts  which  are  operating  in  these  fierce,  angry  souls. 
Beneath  their  thin  veneer  of  chivalry  they  are  ^e  same 
men  as  those  who  fought  their  way  across  the  sea  to 
England,  from  the  wild  shores  of  Jutland  or  the  fertile 
plains  of  Normandy. 

You  find  amongst  them  always  acertain  spirit  of  liberty. 
They  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  they  are  not  free. 
Sturdy  in  their  opposition  to  any  form  of  tyranny,  even 
though  they  are  not  strong  enough  actually  to  remove 
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the  yoke  from  their  own  necks,  they  are  vet  deenlv 
attached  to  their  laws,  believers  in  the  value  of  thew 
ancient  customs.  Even  their  cultivation  of  manlv 
exercises,  their  practice  of  the  bow.  by  means  of  whicE 
they  are  to  become  the  best  archers  in  the  world  their 
wrestring  and  bull-baiting,  through  which  they  kre  to 
become  habituated  to  pain  and  to  the  sight  of  blood,  is 

for  the  defence  of  their  personal  liberties  against  ageres- 
sion  from  those  above  them.  In  the  main  they  aretillers 
ot  the  soil,  landowners  in  some  small  way.  for  the  time 
of  great  estates  is  not  yet.    And  it  is  out  of  this  seSS^ 

PnHSn^S:?^*"'^'?.  •*!!**  ^^^'^  "P"^^  *^e  self-respect,  the 
h^ni^!  "*  r^'  5^^'S  ""^^^^  *^^^  "»^"  so  dangerous  to 
d^W  fW  ^1?y  *^f y  are  beginning  to  believe  and  to 
^^lLl?l  .th/'-^Jould  be  no  ruler  for  the  Christian 
man  but  Chnst.  They  look  jealously  on  the  usurpation 
of  pnests.  and  cannot  accept  the  idea  of  a  Vicar  of  Christ 
of  JhTff-  T*^  t;;eir  native  common  sense,  that  theories 
of  this  kind  are  but  the  excuse  and  cover  for  the  vanity 
and  cupidity  of  ambitious  minds.  Never  has  there 
appeared  a  type  of  character  more  resolute  in  the  main- 
tenance  of  its  own  freedom,  more  jealous  of  every  in- 
^™^ement  of  its  right  to  live  according  to  individual 

In  sudi  a  world  Chaucer  comes  as  the  singer,  the  man 
who  has  learned  how  to  make  music  out  of  words,  how 
to  touch  every  subject,  even  the  most  sordid  and  revolt- 
ing, with  the  magic  of  his  pen.    He  is  the  pleasant  story- 
teller, the  agreeable  entertainer,  able  to  say  the  right 
word,  and  thus  amuse  the  plethoric  and  heavy-witted 
nobleman  u.io  listens  to  him  when  the  platters  have 
been  removed.    He  tells  the  stories  of  the  ancient  world 
m  new  form,  making  them  live  again  in  this  world  of 
gross   eating   and   heavy  fighting.     Something  of   the 
ancient  grace  he  has  captured,  and  will  bring  it  to  these 
halls  where  strong  men  are  content  to  relax  the  tension 
of  their  spirits  and  be  amused  and  edified  by  hearim? 
their  own  speech  turned  into  song.    He  is  the  observe 
of  character,  who  has  watched  with  keen  and  kindly 
eyes  the  men  of  his  day.  and  has  the  art  to  transfer  them 
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to  a  canvas  that  will  not  fade.  Hence  we  can  go  back 
to  that  distant  time  and  see  once  more  the  long  and 
gaily  coloured  procession  of  pilgrims  wending  their  way 
to  the  holy  shrine,  and,  mingling  with  the  crowd,  catch 
once  more  the  echo  of  their  merry  laughter,  the  pathos 
of  their  search  after  an  unattainable  felicity. 

The  men  of  this  race  are  strong,  fitted  to  cope  with 
vigorous  passions,  equal  to  the  varied  demands  of  life, 
carrying  a  sword,  masters  of  its  use,  handling  the  pen 
like  scholars,  yielding  themselves  to  the  free  play  of  their 
wild  fancies  like  poets.  Sidney  is  the  ideal  of  such,  bold 
in  affairs  of  love  or  war,  yet  nourishing  his  mighty 
heart  on  visions,  quaffing  with  eager  lips  the  wine  of 
poetry  from  the  rich  chalice  that  life  holds  out  to  him. 
Worthy  to  rank  beside  Sidney  as  the  paragon  of  the 
same  manly  and  comely  virtues,  and  equal  to  any  that 
ever  lived  in  the  opulence  of  his  imagination,  Spenser 
illustrates  the  magnificent  generosity  with  whidi  at  that 
time  Nature  endowed  the  souls  of  men.  He  is  a  lover 
of  beauty,  the  sworn  devotee  of  ideal  loveUness,  seeing 
all  things  under  the  light  of  an  imagination  rich  beyond 
compare,  yet  entirely  unspotted  from  the  world.  He 
has  the  skill  of  the  enchanter,  and  can  evoke  from  the 
deep,  strange  phantom  cities,  weird  yet  beautiful  scenes, 
which  must  needs  continue  to  haunt  the  mind  that  has 
once  been  introduced  to  their  mysterious  terrors  and  dim 
splendours.  And  all  these  things  are  real  to  the  poet, 
for  he  has  seen  them  with  his  mner  eye,  and  ^erefore 
we  can  see  them  too.  Virgin  heroine,  knight,  monster, 
ogre,  beast— they  are  all  to  be  found  in  those  enchanted 
lands  of  which  he  holds  the  key. 

The  literature  of  an  Imperial  race  must  have  in  it 
something  universal.  It  must  appeal  to  many  types 
of  mind.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  say  of  such  a  litera- 
ture that  it  has  some  qualities  which  make  it  worUiy 
of  note.  There  must  be  in  it  the  essential  element  of 
humanity.  Life  must  be  mirrored  in  its  pages,  not 
merely  the  life  of  a  nation,  of  an  age,  of  a  great  metropolis, 
but  01  man.  And  it  is  this  claim  that  must  be  advanced 
for  the  literature  of  England.  To  be  acquainted  with 
it  is  in  itself  a  lib^al  education.    Men  who  know  its 
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famous  authors  must  feel  that  they  have  found  a  philo- 
sophy, a  poetry,  a  science  which  is  not  merely  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  people's  experience,  but  is  also  an  epitome 
of  life  as  it  is  seen  and  known  by  all  thinking  men. 

In  advancing  such  a  claim  for  English  literature  it  is 
ii:yt  unimportant  to  note  that  the  background  of  all  our 
writing  and  thinking  is  found  in  the  Bible.  The  great 
Book  has  entered  into  our  speech,  its  ideas  have  become 
part  of  the  mental  stock-in-trade  of  our  thinkers.  And 
from  this  proceed  the  two  leading  characteristics  of  all 
Englidi  thought — the  sense  of  life's  mystery,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  overshadowing  darkness  by  which  human 
existence  is  enshrouded,  and  the  importance  of  the  idea 
of  duty,  the  primacy  of  conscience  in  the  affairs  of  human 
life. 

From  the  Hebrew  mind,  looking  out  upon  the  world 
from  its  home  amidst  the  solitudes,  the  wide  expanses 
of  the  desert,  there  has  come  the  idea  of  God,  the  Ruler 
as  well  as  the  Creator,  the  Moral  Guide  as  well  as  the 
Source  of  Being.  That  sublime  conception,  the  only  one 
which  could  give  coherence  and  unity  to  thought  about 
existence,  which  could  give  some  kind  of  harbourage 
and  security  to  the  mind  oppressed  by  the  thought  of 
Eternity,  humiliated  by  the  knowledge  of  man's  weak- 
ness before  the  immensity  of  Nature,  has  entered  into 
the  English  mind.  It  forms  the  basis  of  our  thinking. 
Even  those  who  have  felt  constrained  to  stand  apart 
from  current  faiths  and  popular  religion,  have  foimd 
that  here  was  something  which  could  not  be  escaped. 
They  have  come  back  to  the  primitive  idea  as  a  necessary 
assumption  if  their  thinking  was  to  have  any  clearness, 
any  relation  to  the  natural  existence  of  man.  The 
Englishman  is  incurably  religious. 

At  any  rate  this  is  what  you  will  find  in  the  most 
noteworthy  English  thought  and  literature.  Does  this 
emphasis  on  conscience  suggest  that  you  are  turning 
the  fair  fields  of  literature  into  gardens  of  utility,  where 
beauty,  freshness,  novelty  are  £dl  sacrificed  to  the  idea 
of  the  useful  ?  There  may  be  justification  for  your 
fear.  But  it  is  the  English  way.  You  find  it  in  her 
preachers.    Jeremy  Taylor  is  content  to  dedicate  his 
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vast  powers  to  the  enforcement  of  moral  lessons,  the 
creation  amongst  men  of  a  love  for  virtue.  Poet  though 
he  be,  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  forget  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  important  than  for  the  poet  to  wear  his  sing- 
ing robes.  He  must  have  a  message,  be  the  apostle, 
stanr'  Defore  men  to  convince  and  persuade  as  well  as  to 
please  and  amuse.  You  find  it  in  the  poets  proper,  the 
men  who  have  made  themselves  the  servants  of  the  Muse. 
They  are  not  content  to  sing.  That  idea  of  the  poet  as 
one  who  makes  himself  a  reed  to  be  blown  upon  by  every 
wind  of  passion  will  not  satisfy  these  men.  Milton, 
Wordswoi.n,  Tennyson  must  have  a  subject,  a  theme 
worthy  of  these  gifts,  and  the  theme  must  be  treated  so 
that  it  will  aid  man  in  his  spiritual  struggles. 

And  there  is  the  same  principle  at  work  in  the  prac- 
tice of  preaching,  where  one  man  becomes  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  assembly,  puttmg  in  intelligible  speech  the 
thoughts  of  these  men,  the  current  of  whose  life  runs  so 
deep,  so  still,  so  strong,  that  they  are  not  always  capable 
of  finding  the  fitting  phrase.t*Judge'of  the  character  of 
these  men  and  their  religious  bent  hyjhe  words  of  Crom- 
well. Mozley  likens  him  to  a  hippopotamus,  rolling  in 
the  folds  of  his.inmiense  javirs  the  morsel  that  has  been 
given  to  him.JjlHe  has  thoughts  which  are  craving  for 
utterance.  It, seems  as  though  he  might  burst  in  the 
effort  to  get  himself  expressed,  and,  even  when  he  has  said 
the  word,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  far  from  being  the 
complete  utterance  of  his  profound  and  meditative 
mind.  Yet  he  is  not  a^soUtary ,  figure.  He  stands  in 
this  connection  for  the  Englishman  of  action  who  is  con- 
scious also  of  the,  religious,  the  supersensible  world,  and 
would  fain  get  his  thoughts  thereon  made  clear  to  hinl- 
self.  And  it  is  because  the  Englishman  is  thus  afflicted 
with  dumbness  in  the  presence  of  grave  emotional 
moments  that  the  preacher  is  needed.  He  will  say  what 
other  men  are  thinking.  He  will  produce  conviction  by 
revealing  what  his  hearer  had  come  to  think  was  known 
only  to  himself,  buried  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  breast. 

They,  are  men  who  believe  that  in  religion  reason 
ought  to j  have  some  play ;  indeed,  they  are  prepared 
to  acknowledge  that  without  this  lamp  religion  is  very 
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apt  to  become  darkened  by  superstition,  a  mere  tool  for 
priests  to  use.  They  like  to  think  that  there  is  some 
justification  in  the  open  courts  of  the  mind  for  their  faith. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  the  mind  of  a  sceptic.  He 
sees  the  bones  of  men  beneath  their  skin,  the  corpse 
beneath  the  finery,  and  of  that  temper  are  unbelievers 
made.  But  he  is  a  Christian,  for  to  him  it  is  not  strange 
that  in  a  world  where  there  are  so  many  things  to  marvel 
over,  religion  itself  should  also  be  something  of  a  wonder. 

And  when  you  come  to  the  thinkers,  the  philoso- 
phers, you  find  that  they  also  are  aware  of  the  influence 
of  imagination,  and  as  the  poets  must  needs  have  some 
practical  end  in  view,  so  the  thinker  will  have  the  in- 
stinct to  bring  to  his  service  all  the  wealth  of  imagery, 
the  rich  tropes,  the  bold  metaphors,  by  which  the  thought 
is  illuminated  and  stamped  irrevocaoly  upon  the  mind. 
This  is  the  characteristic  of  Bacon.  It  is  by  instinct, 
by  the  flash  of  poetic  genius  rather  than  by  a  long  chain 
of  consecutive  reasoning,  that  his  conclusions  are  reached. 
He  is  thoroughly  practical.  He  can  find  no  value  in 
much  that  the  former  generations  have  treasmed.  He 
is  afraid  that  many  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of 
the  past  have  been  submerged  beneath  Time's  stream, 
and  the  light  and  flimsy  productions  of  the  human  mind 
have  come  down  to  us,  swimming  easily  on  the  surface 
of  the  river.  And  therefore  he  will  begin  a  new  era. 
Man  shall  now  observe,  study,  doubt,  and  by  experiment 
rather  than  by  generalisation,  by  careful  and  timid  in- 
duction rather  than  by  the  bold  speculations  of  the' 
older  world,  acquire  the  sound  knowledge  that  he  needs.. 
Yet  he  cannot  avoid  the  tendency  to  poetise.  His  im- 
agination is  too  strong  for  him.  He  would  have  men 
learn  that  they  may  act  wisely.  Yet  he  cannot  refrain 
from  bold  speculations,  has  discovered  nothing  of  any 
value  in  practical  physics,  and  in  his  personal  Ufe  re- 
mains a  monument  of  the  weakness  of  humanity. 

It  is  now  that  we  begin  to  see  the  play  of  the  Imperial 
instinct  upon  the  mind  of  this  people.  They  are  so 
strong,  so  adventurous,  that  it  was  inevitably  their  de- 
stiny to  travel  far,  to  make  many  experiments,  to  do 
what  other  nations  have  not  yet  dared  to  venture  on. 
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Politically  they  are  advancing.    The  power  of  the  King 
is  being  limited,  the  balance  of  the  three  estates  is  coming 
into  being  as  a  fact.    The  Commons  are  gradually  be- 
coming aware  of  themselves.    They  will  go  on  until, 
when   the   Tudors   have   gone   and  the   Stuarts  have 
arrived,  it  will  be  their  duty  to  force  their  rights  upon 
the  attention  of  an  EngUsh  king,  and,  since  he  will  not 
learn  his  lesson,  bring  him  to  the  block.    And  this  immense 
strength  is  now  to  be  concentrated  on  the  conquest  of  a 
world,  on  the  production  of  a  Uterature  which  remains, 
not  so  much  a  finished  production  of  art  as  a  gigantic 
torso,  indicative  of  the  immense  strength  of  conception, 
the  virihty  of  the  idea  by  which  the  sculptor  was  inspired. 
These  men  of  brawny  chest  and  powerful  muscles  are 
to  see  many  lands,  and  from  them  all  will  bring  some 
desirable  things,  some  trophy  of  their  wanderings  and 
exploits  by  sea  and  shore.    But  they  are  not  only  to 
see  the  world  of  earth  and  air  and  sea.    TTiey  are  to 
introduce  us  to  a  new  universe  of  feelings,  making  the 
depths  of  the  human  mind  explorable,  bringing  to  their 
task  of  explaming  the  passions,  illustrating  the  affections 
and  appetites  of  men,  such  a  lucidity  of  vision,  such  a 
grasp  of  the  soul,  as  was  never  granted  to  any  other 
body  of  men  in  a  corresponding  degree.    It  is  here  that 
we  find  the  true  Imperialism,  in  a  speech  which  is  worthy 
of  being  made  the  tongue  not  of  a  nation  alone,  but 
of  a  world     Massinger,  Marlowe.  Ford,  Beaimiont  and 
Fletcher.  A^''i)ster.   Jonson,   Shakespeare — they  are  all 
there,  the  men  who  have  made  our  literature  great  beyond 
the  reach  of  cavil,  painters  of  the  soul,  lovers  of  life,  and 
therefore  willing  to  consort  with  death.    Rape,  seduc- 
tion, murder — ttiere  is  no  crime  to  which  these  men  are 
strangers,  no  horror  they  cannot  bring  upon  the  stage. 
It  is  not  for  them  to  select,  to  pick  out  the  fair  and  fine 
things,  the  choice  gems  from  the  mine.    They  would 
rather  throw  the  whole  heap  on  the  board  and  leave 
you  to  do  with  it  what  you  will. 

Do  you  think  that  in  this  free  air  you  will  have  escaped 

the  moralist,  that  here  at  least  he  cannot  come  ?    You 

are  wrong.    Jonson  is  here,  and  he  knows  of  no  task 

more  important  or  more  profitable  for  men  fhan  the 
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castigation  of  human  vices  by  the  poet.  And  so  he  fills 
his  stage  with  characters,  each  one  of  them  intended  to 
represent  a  vice  or  virtue — characters  which  can  hardly 
be  said  to  live,  because  they  are  essentially  caricatures, 
built  up  on  the  exaggeration  of  one  feature,  the  over- 
drawing of  one  peculiarity,  but  which  serve,  nevertheless, 
to  bring  into  bold  relief  the  determination  of  the  poet 
to  lash  the  wickedness  of  the  time. 

And  then  there  is  Shakespeare,  the  quintessence  of 
human  life,  the  master  of  those  who  Imow.  He  has 
made  a  world  for  himself,  so  ample  in  its  (Umeniions, 
so  fully  eqviipped  with  all  that  men  may  need,  dl  that 
they  can  think  or  divine  of  beauty  and  tragedy  and  love 
and  hate  and  laughter  and  tears,  that  one  wonders  how 
the  human  mind  could  reach  such  boundless,  such  uni> 
versal  command  over  the  materials  of  the  imagination. 
He  is  the  poet  pure  and  simple.  Men  complain  that 
they  cannot  find  the  man  in  the  vnritings.  Truly  tte 
man  is  in  every  page.  Only  a  sort  of  exquisite  sensi- 
bility could  give  to  us  the  pathetic  self-cjuestionings  of 
Hamlet,  the  terrible  rage  of  Lear,  the  devilish  cruelty  of 
Richard  and  Shylock,  or  the  tender  love  of  a  Cordelia, 
an  Imogen,  a  Desdemona.  This  man  has  felt  edl  the 
emotions  that  harass  these  human  souls.  He  has  known 
the  torture  of  every  passion,  the  sorrow  of  every  remorse, 
the  agony  of  every  limitation.  The  work  is  the  man, 
and  beyond  that  no  one  need  inquire.  He  is  of  all  races 
and  of  all  ages.  For  he  deals  always  with  the  unchange- 
able constituents  of  human  experience.  The  scene 
alters  with  every  age,  but  the  affections,  lusts,  and  pas- 
sions of  men  remain  the  same.  And  it  is  of  man  as  he 
is  in  his  primitive  nudity  that  the  poet  writes.  And  yet 
when  we  speak  of  him  as  living  for  all  men  it  remains 
true  that  he  is  of  the  English  soil.  If  ever  he  becomes 
truly  human,  if  ever  the  poet  is  visualised  before  us  hy 
his  words,  it  is  when  he  speaks  of  England.  The  speech 
of  the  King  before  Agincourt  breathes  the  very  spurit  of 
bold  patriotism.  For  a  moment  the  poet  becomes  some- 
thin|;  less  than  a  world-embracing  seer,  he  has  become 
an  Englishman,  insular,  prejudiced,  doggedly  resolute  to 
abide  by  the  honour  of  England  even  though  it  cost.his 
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life.    It  is  this  Imperial  mind  that  is  introduced  to  the 
world  through  the  mec'    "i  of  our  tongue. 

It  is  not  to  be  wo      -ed  at  that  the  men  who  have 
given  to  us  this  literat       should  have  permeated  it  with 
their  own  moral  ideas.    They  were  bound  to  do  so.    For 
they  are  essentially  men  to  whom  life  reveals  itself  as 
action.    They  have  learned  that  there  can  be  no  in- 
tellectual treatment  of  the  problems  of  life  which  does 
not  finally  result  in  conduct,  and  the  only  conduct  they 
will  accept,  the  only  formula  to  whidi  they  will  bow, 
must  include  the  idea  of  the  soul  and  of  God,  the  one 
an  independent  and  responsible  entity,  the  other  a  Law- 
maker, a  Ruler,  a  Judge.    And  it  is  this  fierce  desire  for 
the  moral,  which  is  to  them  the  truly  beautiful  side  of 
life,  which  drives  these  men  of  letters  to  the  creation  of 
the  noblest  monuments  of  literary  genius.    Is  it  not  of 
this  spirit,  this  temper  of  mind,  that  one  of  the  genuinely 
great   books  of  the  world   is  bom?     English  religion, 
English  ethics,  give  to  us  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.    That 
strange  story  of  a  man  oppressed  with  the  burden  of  his 
own  sins,  finding  that  life  has  lost  its  savour,  that  death 
has  become  at  once  desirable,  as  an  escape,  and  terrible, 
as  a  gateway  to  the  presence  of  an  inflexible  Judge ; 
passing  through  many  adventures  until  at  length  he  finds 
peace  through  the  grace  mediated  to  him  through  Christ, 
and  enters  into  the  Beautiful  City,  his  burden  having 
fallen  from  him,  is  one  of  the  world's  apoloeues  which  wifi 
remain  eternally  precious  because  etemaUy  true  to  the 
spiritual  exfjerience  of  man.    Nor  should  this  surprise 
us.    For  it  is  out  of  these  tempests  of  rage  and  grief, 
these  indefinable  terrors  of  the  soul,  that  the  enduring 
literature  of  the  world  has  sprung.    And  this  product  w 
a  tinker's  musings,  the  fruit  of  meditative  years  passed 
within  the  confines  of  a  jail,  bears  not  only  the  indelible 
stamp  of  the  ethical  teacher  on  every  line,  it  has  also 
a  beauty  of  its  own,  a  radiant  loveliness  as  of  fair  dawns 
and  summer  days,  playing  upon  its  surface  like  light  upon 
the  bosom  of  a  deep,  still  mountain  tarn.    The  theme, 
the  persons,  the  occasion — all  would  suggest  awe  and  fear, 
the  presence  of  a  terror  that  would  appal  the  soul,  and 
lo  I  there  is  here  a  joy  that  sings,  a  charm  that  allures,  more 
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sweetly  and  more  powerfully  than  can  be  found  in  those 
works  of  supreme  talent  where  the  avowed  purpose  is 
merely  to  amuse. 

After  all.  beauty  is  many  sided,  takes  to  herself  many 
forms,  and  can  be  monopolised  by  no  man  or  people 
Cologne  Cathedral,  Whistler's  nocturnes,  the  head  of  the 
Sphmx,  a  brass  bowl  shaped  by  a  Benares  workman— 
these  are  all  beautiful  in  their  several  degrees  and  modes 
And  there  is  a  grave,  severe  loveliness,  quiet  as  marble 
cool  as  a  March  wind,  yet  burning  as  with  flame,  which 
will  always  have  its  devotees  amongst  the  chaste  souls 
of  the  world.    Such  a  beauty  John  Milton  loved,  and  with 
unfaltering  feet  pursued.    He  too  is  a  moralist,  severe 
m  his  judgments  on  men,  most  severe  upon  himself 
believing  m  the  feasibility  of  virtue,  and  contemptuous 
of  men  who  will  not  seek  it.    His  rigid  code  would  seem 
to  be  the  negation  of  all  colour,  the  enemy  of  all  freedom 
and  joy.    And  he  has  written  "  Comus,"  where  chastity 
is  clothed  with  a  cincture  of  pearls  and  crowned  with  all 
the  glories  of  perfect   poesy,   and   "  Lycidas,"   where 
sorrow  takes  to  herself  new  and  entrancing  forms   and 
appears  robed  in  a  gorgeous  splendour  plimdered  from 
the  treasures  of  the  world's  beauty.    He  is  a  poet  yet  he 
does  not  deem  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  strip  himself  for 
the  fray,  to  enter  into  combat  with  tne  tyrants  who  would 
make  the  prophet  into  a  hired  bravo  for  their  own  base 
ends,  or  would  close  by  fiat  of  the  law  the  mouths  of 
honest  and  indignant  men.     Printing  needs  no  licence 
to  his  mind,  because  the  good  word  will  find  its  lodgment 
in  the  bosoms  of  men,  and  will  fructify  there   false- 
hood being  from  of  old  predestined  to  destruction  in  this 
aonian  encounter.    He  is  a  poet,  but  that  does  not 
affect  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  the  land  where  people 
have  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  freedom,  and  are 
prepared  to  assert  thoir  claims  to  it.  even  if  it  should  mean 
that  they  must  exact  it  at  the  price  of  blood.    And  so 
Salmasius   shall   be   taught   that   Englishmen   are   not 
merely  murderers,  slaying  the  Lord's  Anointed  on  a  point 
of  order,  but  sober  and  reflective  subjects  of  a  noble 
realm,  doing  nothing  rashly,  but  capable  of  doing  all 
things  if  they  find  any  man  daring  to  trespass  upon 
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their  sacred  and  imprescriptible  rights  as  persons  and 
citizens.  To  Milton,  the  poet  is  something  more  than  a 
harp  tuned  to  the  caress  of  every  wandering  wind.  He 
is  the  heroic  man.  the  bold  citizen,  the  trumpet  voice 
who  speaks  for  the  multitude  of  his  fellows  on  the  solemn 
themes  of  mortal  life.  Pamphleteer  do  you  call  him  ? 
He  would  not  disdain  the  word.  It  does  not  make  him 
the  less  one  of  the  world's  great  singers.  He  is  a  poet, 
and  through  the  heavy  mists  of  his  dialectics,  tlirough  the 
rage  with  which  he  defends  the  English  people  against 
their  traducers,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  declaims 
the  majesty  and  beauty  of  truth,  there  shine  out,  like 
the  sun,  the  bright  beams  of  his  gorgeous  imagination. 
Nothing  is  too  rare,  nothing  too  good,  to  be  used  for  this 
end— the  liberation  of  his  countrymen  from  the  rule  of  an 
irresponsible  tyranny,  and  the  protection  of  their  reputa- 
tion as  sagacious  and  honourable  men  from  the  slanders 
of  their  enemies.  One  would  have  said  that  to  poetise 
the  theology  of  the  Reformation,  to  make  the  bold  and 
definite  outlines  of  the  religious  situation  of  the  day  into 
material  for  immortal  verse,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  very  qualities  which  make  high  poetry 
possible.  The  greater  triumph,  therefore,  has  been  won 
when  this  union  of  inductile  material  and  verbal  music 
has  been  wrought,  as  in  the  work  of  Milton,  and  the  idea 
and  sentiments  of  an  austere  religion  woven  into  the 
rich  mosaic  of  noble  poetry.  This  man  beheves  that 
poetry  is  the  divinest  work  to  which  man  can  consecrate 
his  powers,  and  he  comes  to  it  as  the  priest  to  the  altar, 
wearing  the  vestments  of  his  office  his  heart  and  mind 
prepared  for  the  treatment  of  the  loftiest  themes. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  mm  which  will  suggest 
the  growth  of  Imperial  ideas  ?  Yes.  He  has  already 
begun  to  feel  the  impact  of  that  wave  of  patriotism 
which  swept  over  England  during  the  time  of  the  Re- 
naissance ;  but  with  him-  it  is  not  merely  the  England  of 
green  dells  and  rolling  upland  that  he  love&— though  his 
affection  for  her  is  surpassed  by  no  poet— it  is  the  England 
of  a  free  people,  pursuant  of  peace,  yet  !,wift  and  terrible 
in  arms— the  England  of  political  ustice,  where  one 
who  works  evil  to  the  State,  thout,ii  he  even  wear  a 
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crown,  may  be  called  upon  to  expiate  his  treason  with 
his  head,  where  men  dare  to  announce  their  independ- 
ence of  opinion  even  in  the  teeth  of  a  venal  magistracy, 
and  from  the  baron  to  the  labouring  churl  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  personal  worth  which  will  brook  no 
tyranny  from  superiors  in  station.  This  is  the  England 
loved  of  Milton,  and  in  this  he  sees  the  genesis  of  a  rule 
which  may  well  carry  the  English  tongue  and  English 
ideas  to  the  farthest  shores  of  the  world.  His  Imperialism 
is  essentially  that  of  the  believer  in  the  right  of  the 
best  man  to  rule,  and  he  finds  in  his  countrymen  just 
those  qualities  which,  strengthened  by  discipline,  will 
enable  them  to  act  the  part  of  beneficent  overlord  for 
mankind. 

Naturally,  when  the  Restoration  came,  that  period 
in  which  the  floodgates  were  opened  to  every  political 
turpitude  and  social  iniquity,  the  idea  of  an  Imperial 
destiny  sank  into  oblivion.  Cromwell  had  made  England 
respected  on  the  seas.  It  remained  for  the  second 
Charles  to  sacrifice  what  had  been  so  hardly  won.  and 
to  make  the  flag  of  England  contemptible  to  the  world. 
In  that  time  of  open  vice,  when  a  countess  could  hold 
her  lover's  horse  while  he  slew  her  husband,  when  the 
Court  was  the  home  of  titled  prostitutes,  with  manners 
less  pleasing  than  those  of  their  more  obscure  professional 
sisters,  when  fleets  and  docks  were  allowed  to  rot  while 
fortunes  were  squandered  by  kings  and  nobles  in  idle 
dalliance,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  greatness  of 
England  and  her  possible  destiny  as  a  World  Power 
should  be  ignored.  To  snatch  the  day,  thinking  nothing 
of  the  morrow,  this  was  sufficient  for  the  men  of  that 
time.  A  nobler  race  must  be  born  before  the  dreams  of 
Raleigh  could  be  made  real,  and  the  adventures  of  Drake 
and  Hawkins  made  to  pale  by  the  side  of  mightier 
achievements. 

Perhaps  in  Dryden  one  may  catch  some  echo  of  the 
loftier  theme,  life  may  again  become  something  better 
than  a  night  scene  in  a  bagnio.  He  can  understand 
what  Antony  must  have  felt  when  he  saw  the  sails  of 
Cleopatra's  ships  bellying  to  the  wind  at  Actium,  and 
realised  that  a  world  empire  had  passed  from  him  for 
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ever.  Dryden  can  feel  the  pathos  in  that  affection  of 
the  aged  soldier  for  his  fallen  chief,  which  Ventidius 
displays  with  such  grand  simplicity.  These  are  truly 
tragic  feelings ;  they  have  in  them  the  elements  of  noble 
drama  and  true  humanity.  We  are  again  in  the  region 
of  Imperial  visions,  of  issues  which  are  to  decide  the 
fate  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  of  cities  and  empires. 
And  yet  we  should  be  wrong  if  we  thought  that  there 
was  any  immediate  development  of  the  moral  quality  in 
the  leading  men  of  this  age.  Bolingbroke  and  Mail- 
borough  are  not  examples  of  political  int^rity.  On  the 
matter  of  honour,  personal  and  public,  they  differ  not 
at  all  from  the  captain  of  highwaymen.  Walpole  is 
content  to  hold  his  office  by  bribery.  Corruption  has 
become  a  common  thing  in  the  public  life  of  the  nation, 
and  those  who  would  protest  against  these  abuses  are 
driven  to  believe  that  they  are  inevitable,  the  price  that 
must  be  paid  for  such  liberty  as  they  now  enjoy.  How 
can  you  extract  from  this  mass  of  putridity  any  kind  of 
morsu  idealism  ?  Who  will  enable  men  to  attam  to  any 
conception  of  national  life  which  will  permit  the  finer 
elements  in  the  soul  of  this  people  to  manifest  themselves  ? 
And  yet  the  energies  of  the  people  are  not  destroyed. 
The  vital  forces  are  too  strong  for  death  to  capture 
them.  A  certain  sombre  energy,  irritable,  melancholy, 
liable  to  burst  out  in  wild  and  obstinate  effort  against 
Nature,  against  man.  against  institutions,  can  be  found 
among  them.  Gloomy  and  intractable,  discontented 
with  themselves  and  with  their  age,  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  Swift,  burning  with  fierce  indignation  against 
all  things,  will  speak  for  these  men,  utter  their  inarticulate 
contempt  for  all  that  they  have  accomplished  and  attained, 
and  so  reveal  the  eagerness  of  their  hungry  hearts  for 
an  enterprise  worthy  of  their  concentrated  and  fused 
energies.  For  the  heart  of  the  ancient  tree  is  sound, 
and  when  the  occasion  comes  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
as  susceptible  as  ever  to  their  religious  teachers.  Wesley 
is  met  with  dull  hatred,  with  the  opposition  that  one 
might  expect  from  goaded  beasts,  when  he  preaches  the 
gospel  to  miners  and  iron-workers  in  the  dark  places  of 
the  land.    But  when  he  has  once  secured  his  hearing  and 
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made  a  few  converts,  the  movement  he  has  started  goes 
with  its  own  momentum,  and  men  are  changed  from  the 
semblance  of  fiends,  dnmken,  lustful,  surly,  to  respect- 
able citizens,  prayerful  saints,  possessors  of  a  peace  and 
a  serenity  of  som  as  far  removed  from  anything  they 
have  yet  known,  as  the  pure  rays  of  the  evening  star 
from  the  fuliginous  glare  in  which  topers  fuddle  them- 
selves with  gm.  And  these  men  only  illustrate  upon  a 
larger  scale  what  is  being  done  in  all  the  churches,  what 
every  public  teacher  is  trying  to  effect  according  to  his 
degree.  Barrow  and  Tillotson  and  South,  and  a  host  of 
others,  whose  dull  prelections  are  now  impossible  readinjg 
for  all  but  the  very  strongest  stomachs,  spend  their 
lives  in  emphasising  with  little  art.  but  with  blows  as 
of  a  Thor's  hammer,  the  elementary  ideas  of  morality. 
And  it  is  these  serious  men,  worn  with  their  immense 
labours,  who.  in  parsonage  and  village  and  city,  keep 
alive  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  its  belief  in  a  destiny  to 
which  it  has  been  called,  and  prepare  the  material  by 
which  the  Empire  is  to  be  built. 

And  it  is  this  incessant  hammering  on  the  importance 
of  duty  and  the  idea  of  right  which  gives  dignity  to  our 
statesmen.  Chatham  will  not  yield  to  popular  clamour, 
is  adamant  against  the  disapproval  of  his  peers,  in  his 
opposition  to  the  crimes  and  stupidities  of  the  American 
War.  He  publicly  avows  that  as  an  Englishman  he 
endorses  the  American  decision,  and  agrees  with  their 
defence  of  their  property  and  their  rights.  The  Empire 
has  become  a  fact,  colonies  crowded  with  riches  are 
possessed  by  England.  But  here  is  a  blow  which  seems 
ikely  to  bring  the  whole  proud  edifice  to  ruin.  And  the 
eadmg  statesman  of  the  age  agrees  with  those  who  have 
struck  the  blow.  He  will  not  have  Empire  bought  with 
such  injustice,  such  stupid  for^etfulness  of  the  rights 
of  man.  If  the  Empire  cannot  live  without  this  flagrant 
violation  of  every  principle  of  freedom,  better  that  the 
pageant  of  its  glory  should  pass  like  a  dream. 

This  is  what  gives  such  intensity  to  the  declamation 
of  Fox,  as  he  thunders  against  tne  criminals  in  high 
places  who  are  using  their  country's  distresses  for  their 
own  benefit.    He  cannot  forget  the  dying  bird,  however 
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great  may  be  his  concern  for  the  plumage.    When  he 
remembers  the  sufferings,  the  intolerable  cruelties,  by 
which  the  Revolution  in  France  has  been  preluded,  he 
feels  it  to  be  a  crime  against  humanity  to  assist  in  sub- 
duing a  people  who  have  at  last  arisen  to  shatter  the 
idol  to  which  they  have  been  sacrificed.    And  if  in  that 
process  of  destruction  it  should  happen  that  kings  and 
queens  lose  their  heads,  yet  there  is  no  cause  for  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  outside  nations,  since  they  were 
content  to  remain  indifferent  while  the  lives  of  peasants 
were  made  wretched  through  many  scores  of  years. 
So  the  mighty  orator  argues,  and  the  base  of  his  dialectic 
is  always  the  same — a  belief  in  the  freedom  of  man,  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  and  a  deep-seated  distrust  of  the 
aggressive  instinct  that  rises  when  rulers  are  granted 
unlimited    power.     Gambler,  libertine,  profligate,    the 
paragon  of  all  private  vices,  you  will  find  in  him  this 
energetic   love   of    freedom,    this  distrust   of   licensed 
authority,  which  is  the  spring  of  all  public  virtue.    It 
is  the  ethical  instinct  in  the  race  revealing  itself.    So 
you  find  it  to  be  with  his  greater  contemporary  Burke. 
He  bums  with  indignation  against  those  iniquities  which 
have  stained  the  history  of  our  early  jurisdiction  m 
India ;  and  the  man  who  is  overtly  responsible  for  them, 
though  he  may  be  a  scholar,  refined  in  taste,  a  nughty 
ruler  of  men,  skilled  in  every  art  of  intrigue,  a  gentleman, 
honourable  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  peers,  yet  he  is  to 
the  righteous  soul  of  Burke  a  wretch,  whose  public  life 
is  one  extended  tissue  of  falsehoods,  meannesses,  crimes, 
whose  name  is  perfidy,  out  of  whose  subtle  brain  there  have 
proceeded  the  sinister  designs  by  which  the  impoverish- 
ment  and  death  of  thousands  of  inoffensive  Hmdus, 
from  the  rank  of  princess  to  that  of  labourer,  have  been 
effected.    Of  all  the  men  that  ever  lived.  Burke  was 
the  most  qualified  to  appreciate  the  splendours  of  the 
Empire,  rising,  in  those  days,  like  a  mountain  peak 
wrapped  in  purple  and  gold,  that  greets  the  sailor  s  eye 
from  some  far  ocean  horizon.    And  yet  this  man  is  so 
sensitive   to   the   peril  threatening   the  conscience  of 
mankind,   from  the   undue   development   of    Imperial 
ambitions,  that  he  will  not  hesitate  to  impeach  as  a 
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criminal  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  offences  against 
the  ethical  rule. 

One  of  the  most  influential  minds  amongst  those 
that  have  been  bent  to  the  study  of  Imperial  questions 
is  certainly  Macaulav.  And  that  which  makes  Macaulay 
so  important  in  all  Imperial  affairs  is  his  passionate 
insistence  on  the  maintenance  of  the  ethical  standard. 
He  cannot  conceal  his  admiration  for  Burke,  though 
their  political  opinions  are  widely  divergent.  He  can 
sympathise  with  the  delicate  situation  in  which  Hastings 
found  himself,  can  understand  how  difficult  it  must  have 
been  in  a  world  of  intrigue  and  lying  to  maintain  his 
integrity  and  yet  succeed  in  his  enterprise.  But  he 
cannot  conceal  his  predilection  for  straight  dealing,  and 
there  is  in  him  a  hatred  for  the  wily  tricks,  the  subtle 
schemes,  by  which  the  Imperialist  has  sometimes  furthered 
his  ends. 

It  is  certain  that  in  English  literature  you  get 
the  principles  of  pohtical  and  civil  freedom  illustrated 
successfully  and  vigorously.  If  literature  be  the  ex- 
pression of  souls  in  revolt,  I  know  not  where  the  instinct 
for  revolt  finds  more  complete  utterance  than  in  the 
writings  of  our  masters.  From  the  historian  to  the 
novelist  it  is  the  same.  True,  our  fiction  has  not  the 
psychol(^ical  subtlety,  the  fierce  passion  for  intro- 
spective analysis,  that  you  find  in  the  best  work  of  the 
Russian  people.  There  is  a  difference  easily  discernible 
between  Thackeray  and  Dostoieffsky.  Our  masters  can- 
not dissect  the  soul  with  the  terrifying  candour  of  the 
Slav.  You  will  not  find  amongst  us  the  absolute  precision 
of  form  that  one  looks  for  in  the  work  of  representative 
Frenchmen.  Each  nation  has  its  peculiar  gifts  and  its 
corresponding  limitations.  But  where  else  shall  one 
look  for  a  literature  in  which  the  wealth  of  imaginative 
effort  is  conjoined  with  the  power  of  balance,  the  ability 
to  hold  fast  to  elemental  rules  of  the  reason  ?  These 
men  are  daring  to  the  point  of  madness  in  their  thinking 
about  life.  But  they  are  too  wise  to  lose  their  grip 
on  the  actualities  of  conduct.  They  know  that  there 
must  be  subordination,  that  each  must  fill  his  own 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things  if  the  national  life  is  to 
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continue,  and  so,  though  they  are  perpetually  protesting 
against  the  injustices  and  absurdities  that  spring  from 
social  disparities,  they  never  blunder  into  the  worship  of 
an  abstract  and  impossible  equality.  Dickens  is  a  man 
who  thrills  with  indignation  when  he  sees  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  poor  by  the  rich.  He  loathes  the  worship 
of  rank,  which  he  sees  maintained  by  the  society  of  his 
time.  But  this  does  not  make  him  into  a  doctrinaire 
supporter  of  levelling  theories.  ,     ,  ,    , 

There  may  have  been  too  much  of  the  feudal  element 
in  the  productions  of  our  famous  writers  in  the  past. 
Centuries  of  graded  social  order,  the  intangible  force 
exerted  by  the  pressure  of  tradition,  would  make  it 
difficult  for  any  man  to  write,  if  he  wished  to  get  a 
hearing,  as  one  might  in  a  new  country,  and  addressing 
an  unsophisticated  audience.  Our  poets,  from  Shakesp^ 
to  Tennyson,  have  felt  the  power  of  a  sentiment  thus 
generated  through  many  years  of  national  development. 
They  have  appreciated  the  values  of  an  aristocracy, 
and  have  not  been  particularly  indulgent  to  the  failures 
of  the  democratic  principle  when  applied  to  the  practice 
of  life.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  truth  that  our 
literature,  by  its  appeal,  by  the  width  of  its  sympathies, 
by  the  tendency  of  its  emotions,  is  peculiarly  demo- 
cratic. Whikt  preserving  some  of  the  grace  and  dignity 
of  an  older  i^ime,  it  manifests  a  regard  for  new  ideas 
and  fresh  points  of  view.  In  this  sense  it  may  yet 
prove  truly  worthy  of  its  place  as  an  Imperial  literature, 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  many  millions  of  people 
who  have  few  interests  ■  common  save  those  which 
spring  from  their  attachment  to  the  Empire. 

I  do  not  consider  that  the  literature  of  Impenalism 
proper  has  hitherto  been  adequate  to  the  subject  of  which 
It  treats.  There  is  not  sufficient  of  the  finer  side  of  our 
nation's  work  in  the  verse  of  Mr.  Kipling.  It  is  altogether 
too  reminiscent  of  the  bar-room  and  the  habits  of  the 
swashbuckler.  Frequently  true  to  life  in  the  sense  that 
the  speech  of  men  is  reported  with  a  wonderful  accuracy, 
it  is  often  entirely  false  in  the  impression  which  it  gives 
of  the  motives  and  ideas  actuating  our  adventurous 
pioneers.    One   can   picture   Mulvaney,   but   one   gets 
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no  portrait  of  Clive  or  Lawrence.  Gungha  Dhin  may 
live  on  the  canvas,  and  Thomas  Atkins  be  luridly  repre- 
sented, but  one  seeks  vainly  for  such  an  inspiration  as 
must  have  been  his  who  surrendered  his  life  above  the 
precipitous  walls  of  Quebec  No,  the  true  literature  of 
Empire  is  to  be  found  in  that  mass  of  writing  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  dissemination  of  ideas,  the  enlargement 
of  the  area  within  which  the  emancipated  intelligence 
can  freely  wander.  Whatever  form  the  literary  produc- 
tion may  take  it  is  still  in  the  realm  of  thought,  pro- 
vocative, challenging,  at  once  inspirational  and  didactic, 
that  we  find  the  substance  of  our  contribution  to  the 
stability  and  beneficence  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the  Hindu,  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Herbert  Spencer,  versed  in  the 
agnosticism  of  Huxley,  or  touched  with  admiration 
for  the  spirit  of  Comte  as  George  Eliot  and  Frederic 
Harrison  have  presented  him  to  us,  is  only  a  worse  and 
more  unmanageable  edition  of  the  thieving  Pathan  or 
the  treacherous  Bengali.  Not  on  such  lines  can  progress 
be  made.  For  good  or  ill  we  are  pledged  to  deal  with  the 
great  dependencies  of  our  Empire  on  the  assumption  that 
the  masses  of  the  population  are  capable  of  being  edu- 
cated, and  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  Empire  that  they 
should  be  admitted  to  whatever  treasure  of  thought  and 
knowledge  may  be  locked  up  in  the  English  tongue. 
Surely  it  must  be  like  entering  on  a  new  and  enchanted 
world  for  the  Hindu  or  the  Chinaman  to  be  admitted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Scott's  novels.  Romance  is  there 
as  rich  and  varied  as  was  ever  offered  to  man.  Those 
pictures  of  life,  whether  that  of  the  high  bom  or  the  lowly, 
which  have  charmed  many  a  household  in  these  Islands, 
would  surely  fascinate  the  mind  of  one  who  first  came 
upon  them  from  another  land  and  an  alien  speech,  and 
caught  through  the  fog  of  another  language  some  shadowy 
picture  of  the  glory  drawn  for  men  by  the  hand  of  the 
Great  Magician. 

One  reason  for  the  influence  of  our  writers  to-day  is 
that  literature  now  exists,  not  for  classes  of  men  but  for 
mankind.  The  old  distinction  between  the  people  who 
read  and  those  who  are  illiterate  hardly  exists.    For  the 
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number  in  civilised  communities  of  those  who  cannot 
read  is  daily  becoming  smaller.   Hence  the  man  who  now 
writes  in  one  of  the  great  languages  will  address  a  much 
larger  conununity  than  could  be  reached  by  his  prede- 
cessors, and  the  English  language,  steadily  acquuru^  an 
unquestioned  priority  in  its  appeal  to  the  student  and  the 
man  of  affairs,  has  even  now  personal  forces  operating   . 
through  it  whose  influence  is  felt   over  the  civilised 
world.     And  then  the  extension  of  the   Empire  has 
meant  the  spread  of  British  literature  over  the  globe. 
Ideas  bom  within  our  own  island  have  been  carried 
to  the  other  side  of  the   world,  and   there  is  some- 
thing majestic  in  the  fact   that,   thousands  of   miles 
away,  under  conditions  utterly  different,  the  thoughts 
of    oiu:    coimtrymen    are    being    studied,    their    ideas 
discussed  with   sympathy  and  understanding,  by  naen 
of  other  climes.    The  writer  and  speaker  of  the  English 
tongue  to-day  appeals  to  multitudes  outside  his  native 
land,  and  finds  an  audience  awaiting  him  in  countries 
where  he  will  never  set  his  foot;  and  this  universal 
appeal   of    the    English    tongue    justifies   the    respect 
accorded  to  those  who  thus  mould  the  thinking  of 
many  millions. 

Yet  there  are  certain  facts  which  may  well  cause  the 
thoughtful  reader  to  be  fearful  concerning  English 
literature.  It  is  doubtful  whether  its  tone  has  improved 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Instead  of  deaUng 
with  character,  analysing  motives,  and  producing  pictures 
of  life  which  are  true  to  humanity  at  all  times,  our 
writers  have  made  fiction  a  medium  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  connected  with  marriage,  with  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  State,  with  the  industrial  situation,  and 
similar  themes.  Doubtless  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  this  practice.  The  novelist  declares  that  he  has 
taken  all  knowledge  for  his  province,  and  that  since  his  is 
the  chief  form  of  literature  read  in  these  days,  he  ought 
to  deal  with  these  problems.  Hence  discussions  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  inevitably  ending  with  a  discovery 
by  the  clerical  hero  that  there  is  no  place  for  him  in 
organised  religion.  Or  a  young  woman  finds  that  the 
life  of  a  mother  with  children,  legalised  by  the  State  and 
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sanctified  by  the  Church,  is  less  satisfying  than  the 
position  of  one  who  has  become  a  mother  with  no  sanction 
beyond  her  own  impulse.  Whatever  this  form  of  litera- 
ture may  have  gained  in  popular  appeal,  it  lacks  the 
elements  of  great  tragedy.  The  atmosphere  created  by 
these  writers  is  not  that  of  the  masters  of  the  soul,  who 
place  their  characters  in  situations  where  the  conscience 
IS  at  war  with  itself,  or  with  those  obligations  which  come 
to  men  from  circumstance.  They  create  men  and  women 
whose  desire  is  to  do  what  they  like,  who  are  consequently 
incapable  of  those  battles  against  circumstance  and  fate 
out  of  which  heroic  character  is  made. 

If  we  look  to  our  drama  for  inspiration  we  are  no 
more  likely  to  find  what  we  desire.  Men  seem  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  issues  of  life  and  death  which  form 
the  staple  of  great  drama.  Comedy  of  the  lighter  kind 
may  be  tolerated,  but  it  must  not  fail  to  bring  all  things 
into  the  light  of  a  cynical,  contemptuous  humour. 
Should  the  grand  element  in  life  and  character  be  sug- 
gested, a  liberty  has  been  taken,  and  the  audience  will 
resent  it.  The  public  seems  to  have  assumed  that  great 
actions  and  great  men  are  no  longer  possible.  The  most 
that  it  will  tolerate  is  a  skit  on  a  Caesar,  a  Pitt,  or  a 
Napoleon,  shown  in  his  less  imposing  moments.  There 
are,  doubtless,  reasons  for  this  debasing  of  a  grand  art. 
It  is  said  that  the  man  of  affairs  is  too  fatigued  after  the 
exertions  of  a  modem  day  to  sit  through  a  play  in  which 
appeal  is  made  to  his  deeper  emotions,  or  it  is  alleged 
that  the  sorrows  of  life  are  too  bitter  for  him  to  be  inter- 
ested in  creatures  who  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  dramatist.  We  are  to  believe  that  since  man  be- 
came aware  of  his  insignificance  in  the  presence  of  the 
vast  and  vacant  spaces,  the  educated  can  no  longer 
be  moved  by  these  exaggerated  pictures  of  affliction. 
These  lamentations  of  kings  and  c^ueens,  still  less  of  the 
obscure  millions  who  live  out  their  little  day,  oiight  not 
to  provoke  our  tears.  Lear  becomes  an  irascible  old 
man,  guilty  of  a  blunder  for  which  he  was  adequately 
punished ;  Hamlet  is  transformed  into  an  anemic 
and  self-conscious  person,  of  a  type  too  common  in 
our   modem  cities;   and   Lady  Macbeth  becomes  an 
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ambitious  virago,  who  would  have  found  her  m6tier 
to-day  in  wielding  an  axe  on  the  furniture  of  a  dnnkmg 

°Great  literature  cannot  be  produced  by  men  who 
thus  bring  all  things  and  persons  to  a  common  level,     it 
this  hatred  of  profound  emotion  and  splendid  action  were 
the  consequence  of  democratic  ideas,  we  should  regard 
the  movement  towards  democracy  as  a  calamity  for  man- 
kind.   If  spiritual  equality  means  this  jealousy  of  the 
heroic  temper,  then  the  sooner  we  seek  for  some  theory, 
feudalistic  or  what  not.  that  will  enable  us  again  to 
resi>ect  the  great  emotions,  the  better  for  the  race     But 
does  the  conflict  thus  indicated  exist?    When  has  it 
been  shown  that  the  democratic  spmt  «liostUe  to  noble 
literature?    The  truth  is.  that  much  of  this  literature 
suffers  chiefly  from  a  lack  of  matter.    It  has  little  hold 
upon  life.    Byron  is  said  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  poet 
because  he  lacks  substance.    He  has  not  crowded  his 
paces  with  the  stuff  of  thought  and  knowledge.    Re- 
volutionary in  his  thought    opposed  to  every  form  of 
injustice,  he  remains  nevertheless  detached  from  reaUty, 
a  dreamer,  an  improvisators  unqualified  for  fellowship 
with  the  sons  of  men.    And  the  remedy  for  that  defect, 
both  then  and  now.  in  poet  and  prose  writer  is  a  Iwger 
acquaintance  with  life,  a  more  sympathetic  understandmg 
of  man.     In  other  words,  we  need  for  the  great  writer 
more  of  the  democratic  spirit.    ScoU  may  be  m  politics 
a  high  Tory,  but  that  does  not  affect  his  attitude  towMds 
maScind.    At  heart  he  is  democratic  because  he  has 
insight  into  the  soul,  holds  the  magical  key  which  gives 
admission  to  the  mysteries  of  human  character.    This 
is  the  element  which  has  made  our  literary  masters 
great     Seeming  to  be  the  spokesmen  of  a  parish,  they 
have  become  men  who  speak  in  every  tongue  to  the 
soul     They  are  Imperialists,  not  as  Kipling  is,  by  the 
beatine  of  a  big  drum,  and  the  raucous  shouting  of  the 
showman  advertising  the  attractions  of  the  Fat  Lady 
anl  the  Human  Gorilla,  but  by  their  umversal  appeal 
to  vhe  instincts  and  sentiments  of  humMiity. 

Nor  has  the  love  of  the  Enghsh  race  for  equitable  judg- 
ments and  practical  results  hindered  them  from  speculating 
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on  the  mysteries  of  existence.    There  can  be  found  m  our 
tongue  every  question  that  the  mind  can  formulate.    The 
idea  that  this  is  a  people  of  stodgy  mentality,  unwilling  to 
interrogate  the  Universe  lest  their  prejudices  be  shocked, 
an  idea  fostered  by  some  of  our  popular  writers  as  a 
dark  foil  to  their  own  brilliance,  could  not  live  for  an 
hour  amongst  men  who  know  our  literature.    Freedom  of 
discussion  for  opinions  is  granted  to  all  writers  who  will 
observe  the  decencies.    True,  we  see  no  profit  in  the 
public  imveiling  of  physical  nudities,  and  literature  as  a 
provocative  of  sensual  passioi.  has  not  been  encouraged 
amongst  us,  so  that  our  writers  are  not  usually  distin- 
guished in  the  pornographic  line,  and  the  copromaniac 
is  kept  in  his  place,  though  even  here  we  can  find  ex- 
amples in  our  own  tongue  which  are  sufl&ciently  stjul- 
ling.     But  our  taste  generally  rejects  the  emphasising 
of  sensual  interests,  and  we  have  preferred  to  think  of 
these  things  as  sufficiently  illustrated  in  Hfe,  without 
Uterary  talent  forcing  them  on  our  attention.    It  is  easy 
to  scoff  at  these  peculiarities  of  our  countryman.    He 
is  supposed  to  be  a  Tartuffe  because,  aware  that  there 
are  many  painful  and  ugly  things  in  the  world,  he  will  not 
spend  all  his  time  in  contemplating  the  beauties  of  a 
sewer.    There  is,  indeed,  no  nation  whose  writers  have 
handled  delicate  questions  with  such  freedom,  yet  our 
people  have  essayed  to  move  in  a  region  where,  though 
the  physical  side  of  life  is  recognised  as  the  base  and 
ground  of  existence,  the  sentiments  may  have  free  course, 
and  the  nobler  passions  may  affect  the  soul. 

If  the  writers  of  to-day  complain  that  the  unpleasant 
is  not  allowed  in  the  realm  of  art,  the  answer  is  direct 
enough.  They  declare  themselves  to  be  men  of  genius, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  high  talent. 
Let  them  prove  their  versatility  and  power  by  operating 
within  the  area  prescribed  to  the  genius  of  the  great 
masters,  ard  when  they  have  exhausted  the  themes 
offered  to  every  artist  by  the  nobler  sides  of  life,  they  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  investij^ate  the  pathology  of  moriil 
disease,  and  claim  our  attention  while  they  descant  on 
the  beauties  of  mental  leprosy.  The  Englishman  is  no 
hypocrite  in  this  matter  of  literature.    The  truth  is,  Aat 
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he  does  not  love  the  artist  of  the  lewd,  though  he  may 
pity  him.  and  his  own  healthy  instmcts  lead  him  to  prefer 
the  clean  things  of  the  world.  ^.     •  a  ^  ^^  r.( 

In  one  respect  we  may  clearly  see  the  influence  of 
Christian  teaching  in  our  national  literature.    T^nrough  all 
its  pa^^  there  mns  the  tone  of  a  sentiment  which  can 
only  be  produced  where  religion  has  had  some  mfluen^ 
oS  the  life  of  the  people,  the  feeling  of  the  Infinite 
These  writers  of  ours  who  have  done  so  much  to  educate 
the  world,  have  first  been  awakened  to  the  true  ai)pre- 
^tion  of  'values  by  the  influence  of  a  Profoundly  spintud 
reli-ion.    Where  can  one  find  a  conception  of  the  life  of 
m^  more  thoroughly  s^«l?sed.and  drenched  with  ttie 
sentiment  of  the  Infinite  than  m  the  poetry  of  Words- 
w^rt^?    And  yet  there  is  no  writer  who  is  so  thoroughly 
Engl^  in  his  attitude  towards  life  in  hts  natura^  afie^- 
tions  and  antipathies,  as  the  poet  of  the  Lakes.    It  is  not 
that  he  has  learned  to  look  upon  tlie  mountains  with  a 
lover's  eye.  or  to  dweU  upon  the  movements  of  the  clouds 
as  might  a  painter,  that  makes  him  a  great  and  represen- 
tative English  poet,  but  that  he  looks  on  these  things  and 
on  the  ufe  oi  man  as  one  who  sees  the  Uvmg  world  m 
the  light  of  God  and  of  eternity.  ,  • 

And  then  through  our  representatives  and  emissaries 
men  who  carry  over  all  the  globe  the  name  and  fame 
S  Ei^Tand^constant  stream  of  new  and  intere^^g 
material  is  provided  for  consumption  by  the  mother 
™untry  and*^  the  national  tongue.    This  means  that 
practiilly  all  things  that  hapi^n  are  in  course  of  t^m^ 
passed  through  the  alembic  of  our  national  literature, 
knd  this  continual  flow  of  information  af^V'^eas  from 
the  centre  to   the  circumference,  and   back^  agam.  is 
what  makes  the  literature  of  the  Empire  so  rich  m 
nutritive  and  educative  matenal.    You  get  this  m  the 
memoirs  of  our  statesmen,  where  you  find  that  they  have 
been  learning,  through  years  of  experience  m  office,  lar 
m^?e  su^r^d  succeJfully  than  they  could  7«  have 
learned  from  bookish  study  alone ;   you  find  it  /n  the 
letters  of  the  many  men  who  bavejietd  important  posts 
in  our  great  Dependencies,  who  have  been  the  rrore- 
Sn?Siv?s  of  Im^rial  power  in  lands  where  the  Isiknd 
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stands  for  whatever  there  is  of  majesty  and  power  in  the 
world.  These  men  have  seen  the  §lory  and  the  terror 
of  earth,  and  have  earned  the  nght  to  speak  with 
authority  on  themes  that  are  eternally  interesting  to 
mankindL 

And  another  element  in  our  literature,  which  is  the 
direct  result  of  our  Imperial  expansion,  is  the  increased 
sympathy  with  humanity  in  all  its  forms  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  scattering  of  our  children  throughout 
all  lands.  The  pathos  of  existence  has  been  strongly 
accentuated  in  our  minds  by  the  knowledge  that  our 
kindred  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
living  out  their  days,  apart  from  the  dear  ties  of  blood, 
frequently  oppressed  with  loneliness,  even  when  amidst 
a  population  with  whose  temper  they  have  much  in 
common,  and  cherishing  tender  memones  of  the  ancient 
land  from  whence  they  have  gone  forth,  though  they 
may  know  well  that  they  have  small  chance  of  ever  seeing 
agam  the  white  cliffs  or  the  green  fields  of  their  home. 
The  tears  in  human  things  are  felt  in  this  people's  writings, 
have  become,  though  they  are  regarded  as  the  least  im- 
pressionable of  all  nations,  an  inseparable  element  of  their 
prose  and  poetry,  and  the  presence  of  this  feeling  has 
created  a  new  note  in  literature,  deep  and  musical  as 
the  mournful  undertones  of  the  restless  sea.  We  are  the 
voyageurs  of  the  modem  world,  and  always  in  our  con- 
sciousness there  runs  the  "  Hail  and  Farewell  "  of  the 
pilgrim  who,  in  seeking  for  the  new,  is  for  ever  feeling  his 
heart-strings  wrung  by  the  pain  of  parting  from  the  old. 

Is  it  not  permissible  then,  in  view  of  what  our  country- 
men have  accomplished,  to  suggest  that,  in  literature,  as  m 
life,  in  thought,  as  in  action,  we  British  are  an  Imperial 
people  ?  We  possess  a  treasure,  ever  increasing,  which  is 
not  ours  alone,  but  is  the  property  of  all  mankind,  and 
through  the  medium  of  this  stored  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
meditation  the  vital  ideas  of  our  religion  are  even  now 
being  published  to  mankind.  It  is  not  for  us  to  despise 
our  heritage,  or  forget  the  obligations  it  imposes  on  the 
priestly  successors  of  those  who,  in  former  ages,  officiated 
in  the  Temple  of  Beauty. 


IV 
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What  is  the  story  of  Christian  Missions  ?     Is  it  integral 
to  the  religion,  part  of  its  being,  or  is  it  simply  an  ex- 
crescence superinduced  by  the  excess  of  zeal  and  piety 
manifested  by  some  of  its  adherents?    That  question 
can  be  answered  at  once.    Christianity  is  an  evangelising 
religion.    Wherever  it  has  been  understood  and  cordially 
accepted  it  has  meant  the  creation  of  a  missionary  spirit. 
UlfUas  commenced  his  work  amongst  the  Goths  with  the 
belief  that  the  nation  to  which  he  was  accredited  had  a 
right  to  hear  the  truth,  that  right  being  founded  on  the 
fact  that  they  were  men.    Fnimentius  takes  religion  to 
Abyssinia  in  the  fourth  century,  in  accord  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Master.    Chrysostom,  an  Ultramontane  of 
the  nobler  breed,  trained  the  Goths  to  be  teachers  to  their 
own  people,  because  he  believed  that  the  mission  of 
Christianity  was  for  the  whole  world.    By  the  fifth  cen- 
tury there  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Apostolic  spirit 
amongst  the  Celtic  peoples  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which 
has  had  a  deep  influence  on  the  course  of  civilisation. 
Columba  in  his  lonely  isle  amongst  the  Northern  Seas, 
Aidan  in  the  bleak  vales  and  dense  forests  of  Northum- 
bria  were  beginning  that  work  of  evangelism  which  was 
to  inake  the  people  of  these  Islands  a  professedly  Christian  . 
nation.    From  our  country,  ministered  to  by  these  men, 
there  went  forth  others  who,  on  the  shores  of  Iceland, 
amongst  the  meres  of  Friesland,  bv  the  waters  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  and  in  the  depths  of  German  forests,  were 
to  discover  the  scene  of  their  labours,  and  often  to  find  for 
themselves  a  martyr's  grave. 

Bv  the  ninth  century  much  of  evangelistic  work  had 
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been  done  in  Europe,  and  men  were  beginning  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  meaning  of  Christianity.  Yet  an 
observer  might  well  have  wondered  whether  the  religion 
could  maintain  its  hold  for  long.  For  on  the  South  were 
the  fierce  Saracen  tribes  with  their  Gospel  of  the  sword ;  on 
the  East  the  wild  Hungarian  hordes,  as  yet  impervious  to 
Christian  ideals;  and  on  the  North  the  Scandinavian 
clans,  still  untouched  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  a 
missionary,  Anskar,  who,  as  teacherof  the  tribes  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  turned  the  wild  men  of  the  North  from  their 
human  sacrifices  to  listen  to  the  message  of  the  Nazarene, 
and  thus  saved  the  nascent  civilisation  of  Europe.  It  was 
in  Bulgaria  and  Moravia  that  the  Christianising  process 
began,  by  which  the  Hungarian  hordes  were  taught 
a  higher  form  of  truth  than  they  had  known,  whilst 
Vladimir's  baptism,  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century, 
marks  an  epoch  in  Christian  Europe,  for  it  meant  that 
the  ameliorating  influences  of  Christianity  were  also  to 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  innumerable  Slavic  tribes. 
Slowly  indeed  the  new  seed  grew,  how  slowly  we  may 
understand  when  we  recall  that,  in  the  thirteenth  century 
human  sacrifices  were  still  offered  in  Prussia,  and  that 
not  till  the  sixteenth  century  were  the  Lapp  peoples 
seriously  affected  by  the  new  religion.  But  the  seed 
grew.  And  how  far  reaching  were  the  purposes  of  Chris- 
tian men  we  see  from  the  fact  that  in  the  fourteenth 
century  Raymond  LiJly,  saint  and  scholar,  urges  upon 
his  fellow-beUevers  the  duty  of  sending  missionaries  to 
the  Moslems,  and  himself  dies,  a  martjrr,  at  Bugiah,  in 
North  Africa ;  whilst  from  Bagdad,  the  city  of  Haroun  Al 
Raschid,  the  Nestorians  sent  forth  missionaries  along  the 
coast  of  Malabar  and  to  Ceylon.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
Marco  Polo  travels  to  the  city  of  the  Mongol  chieftain, 
Kubla  Khan,  with  Dominican  friars  as  his  companions, 
and  not  long  after  missions  are  established  in  Peking, 
whilst  Diaz,  Columbus,  and  Cabot,  bold  adventurers 
all,  go  forth,  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Pope,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  try  to  spread  the  Christian  Faith. 
These  indeed  are  ancient  things  and  battles  long  ago. 
But  when  we  deal  with  the  more  modem  period  of  our 
own  history,  we  are  equally  in  the  presence  of  a  missionary 
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zeal  which  will  not  be  quelled.    True,  ^^f  .^f^^^X 
seemed  to  stop  for  a  time  the  enterpnse  of  the  Apostolic 
S  for  the  new  churches  were  scarcely  yet  accustomed 
?S  th^  sense  of  freedom  with  its  accompanying  responsi- 
bUities      Yet  in  England  at  this  time  the  growth  of 
maritfme  power  synrchonises  with  an  effort  at  evangf  ^m^ 
R^eieh  leaving  /lOO  to  the  Virginia  Company  for  the  pro- 
p^aUon  oMhe^Christian  religion.    But  iy^  under^he 
Protectorate  that  we  find  the  greatest  oEi^hshmen 
recognising   the   opportunity   offered   to   the  Christian 
Sch^'a  missioSLy  instiJution.    He  desires  a  Council 
for  the  Propagation  of  religion,  which  shall  do  lor  me 
Protestant  ^C^urches    what    the    ^om^,.^Zf^r. 
was  doing  for  the  older  communion.    This  idea  was  alter 
^a  ds  r^ivedby  Richard  Baxter,  with  the/es^t^at 
John  Eliot  is  mide  one  of  its  missionaries  the  m^  who 
declaring  that  "  prayer  and  Pains  through  f^hinjesus 
Christ,  will  do  anything."  brought  o^t  the  Bible  m  tne 
Indian   language,   having   learned   sufficient   from  the 
twenty  or  so  Indian  tribes  to  be  «ound  near  h^  Boston 
dwelling  to  justify  him  in  wntmg  a  Grammy  01  me 
MoSdialict.    By  this  time  men  of  science  1^^^^^^ 
Boyle  had  begun  to  see  the  worth  of  missions  in  tt^new 
lands  to  which  Englishmen  were  gSJ^f,'  ^^^^.^^^^^ 
such  as  Berkeley.  Sharpe.  Laud,  and  .Sutler  were  reaii^ 
ing  again  the  meaning  of  the  evangelical  «>nimandmeirt 
aifd  with  the  dawning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
missionary  idea  had  taken  concrete  form. 

Beyond  our  own  coasts  the  growth  of  the  idea  >^s 
equally  vigorous,  the  Danish  king  of  the  time  ^ndmg 
t3  thfco^st  of  Coromandel  men  of  the  breed  of  Zi^en- 
balg  and  Scultze.  whilst  the  Moravians,  dnyen  f rom  th«r 
naSve  land  to  Saxony,  were  organising  their  nussions 
?o  GreeXd  and  the^West  Indies,  sending  out  f^m 
their  little  colony  men  who  were  afterwards  to  n^e 
heir  home  in  places  so  far  ap^  as  Sunnam  and  Green 
land    Lapland  and  Ceylon.  Tartary  and   Algiers     Ot 
thei  different  places  dreenland. appears  to  hav^^^  f 
particular  fascination  for  the  nussionary°f  those  days^ 
Kat  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  that  we^'^^o^ 
phrase  about  "Greenland's  icy  mountains.      Amongst 
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these,  Hans  Egede,  the  Dane,  has  made  a  name  for  him- 
self as  one  of  the  most  daring  and  industrious.  Led  to 
give  himself  to  this  work  in  the  belief  that  he  would  find 
in  Greenland  many  of  his  own  countrymen  who  had  gone 
to  settle  there,  he  went  to  be  a  missionary  and  teacher 
of  religion  amongst  them.  Arrived  there,  however, 
he  found  that  the  Northmen  had  gone,  and  that  the  only 
people  to  whom  he  could  minister  were  the  Esquimaux, 
of  whose  language  he  was  entirely  ignorant.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty  and  learn  the  language  took  him 
some  years  of  hard  work,  but,  undeterred  by  the  diffi- 
culties, he  persisted,  and  had  at  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
good  results  from  his  manifold  labours.  Then  came 
the  smallpox,  which  almost  destroyed  the  population 
amongst  whom  he  worked,  and  made  it  necessary  to 
begin  over  again.  Yet  he  did  not  despair,  and,  in  the 
face  of  all  these  obstacles,  made  many  converts,  opened 
up  a  trade  with  Denmark,  and  prepared  the  ground  for 
such  civilisation  as  the  Esquimaux  were  able  to  receive. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  the  country  and 
people  of  his  adoption,  and  is  known  to  science  as  one  of 
the  men  who  have  given  a  veracious  account  of  the  great 
squid  or  sea-serpent,  which  he  saw  on  one  of  his  voyj^es. 
Compelled  to  return  to  Denmark,  his  place  was  taken  by 
his  son  Paul,  who  carried  on  and  extended  the  noble 
work  done  by  the  older  man. 

Turning  again  to  our  own  land,  we  find  one  of  the 
really  great  names  of  missionary  enterprise  in  that  of 
Henry  Martyn,  who.  bom  in  1781,  was  a  Senior  Wrangler 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  intended  for 
the  Bar,  but,  hearing  Simeon  preach  and  reading  the  life 
of  David  Brainerd,  missionary  to  the  North  American 
Indians,  determined  that  he  too  would  be  an  apostle 
to  the  heathen.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  a 
chaplain  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  soon  preach- 
ing inCawnpore  in  his  own  compound,  learning  Hindustani, 
and  busy  in  translating  the  New  Testament  into  that 
tongue.  This  accomplished,  he  turned  the  Book  into 
Hindi,  then  twice  over  into  Persian;  later,  translated 
the  Psalms  into  Persian,  the  Gospels  into  Judseo- 
Persic,  andjhe  Prayer  Book  into  Hindustani,  labouring 
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aU  the  time  under  difficulties  caused  by  feeble  health 
Sd  the  furious  bigotry  of  his  chief  moonshee  Sabat 
SSmated  by  an  unconquerable  faith,  he  resolved  to  go 
to^rsfa  to  cOTrect  his  version  of  the  New  Testament 
met  S^^th  many  of  the  chief  men  and  debated  ^vith 
Sfem  on  pdnts  of  Soctrine.  and  then,  having  made  up 
Ws  miSd  fo  go  on  to  Arabia  to  translate  the  Scriptures 
^L  Se  Lib  language,  cro^d  the  Axa^^  \fl^^^ 
Tebriz  to  Erivan.  tiience  to  Kars.  to  ErzerAm^o  Chiflik. 

ind  at  last  stopped  at  Tokat .  ^^^'^^n?  HiS  tiiere  at 
exhausted  by  his  immense  exertions,  and  ^ed  there  at 
?S  early  age  of  thirty-one.  having  crowded  into  his 
brief  career  more  work  than  most  men  of  equal  talent 
codd  ha^e  Compressed  into  the  full  span  of  human 
Ufe  E^th  has  had  many  men  who  have  made  more 
noise  in^e  world  than  this  consumptive  scholar,  but  she 

^' Wor^th;"^?' S  classified  with  this  great  soul  is 
WilU^  taxev-a  name  ever  memorable  amongst 
S^S  a^t^es-a  shoemaker  of  Nortt^ampton^  wh^^^ 
c^nt  bv  tiie  Baptists  to  India  and  begmnmg  tnere  as 
mS^ager  of  aS  Kdigo  factory,  is  soon  to  be  found  as 
SlfS^r  o  Oriental  Languages  m  Serampore     Twenty- 

Kirtag  as  scholar    mM.  of  letter  »»"  rg^^g^ 
S^iSt^.uS^tor,^T.^et^«to3e 

SS*J^*shr^Sfu.h%ca"'t»M 
strucSneXvches  of  their  order  into  harmomous  umty 
wS  John  Mackenzie  proves  that  the  missionary  is  not 
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without   administrative   skill   in   his   handling   of   the 
Bechuanas  at  a  time  of  crisis  for  the  Empire.    In  New 
Zealand,  G.  A.  Selwyn,  as  first  Bishop  of  New  Zealand, 
bends  his  trained  mind  to  the  service  of  the  Maoris, 
and,  through  evil  and  good  report,  ploughs  on  his  lonely 
way,  until  he  has  convinced  his  people  that  there  is  no 
truer  friend  to  their  interests  than  the  representative 
of  Christ.     In  Melanesia  the  heroic  Patteson  is  murdered 
by  the  natives,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  son  of  Selwyn, 
who,  animated  by  the  example  of  his  father,  takes  up 
the  work  of  Patteson,  and  toils  amongst  the  islanders 
of  the  South  Pacific  imtil,  after  twelve  years,  he  must 
come  back,  a  broken  man,  to  die,  still  young,  a  martyr 
to  the  cause  he  had  at  heart.    Nor  is  it  only  amongst 
the  white  men  that  these  fine  spirits  are  found,  for  on 
the  banks  of  the  Niger  there  labours  the  escaped  slave 
Bishop  Crowther,  who,  a  negro  of  the  negroes,  translates 
the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  into  Yoruba,  estabUshes  a 
trade  in  cotton  for  the  natives,  brings  to  his  own  people 
some  knowledge  of  the  Western  principles  of  agriculture, 
and  finally  sees  many  of  the  chiefs  of  his  district  con- 
fessing themselves  ais  Christian  believers. 

What  does  this  brief  record  of  a  great  movement 
mean  but  that  in  Christianity  we  are  dealing  with  a 
religion  which  must,  by  the  nature  of  its  genius,  prove 
itself  a  propagandist  faith  ?  Never  has  it  been  success- 
ful when  its  representatives  have  been  content  to  exist 
upon  an  established  reputation.  The  Gospel  must 
express  itself  by  bold  attack  upon  unknown  regions, 
by  the  expansion  of  its  borders,  and  by  ministering  to 
all  kinds  of  men.  For  Christianity  must  conquer  or 
die.  There  is  for  it  no  middle  way.  This  does  not 
mean  that  to  other  religions  it  offers  an  uncompromising 
opposition.  There  is  something  of  truth  in  them  all. 
Eclecticism  may  not  be  the  highest  form  of  beUef,  but 
there  must  be  in  the  Christian  believer  the  spirit  which 
finds,  in  every  mode  of  approach  to  the  Eternal,  a 
shadow  of  the  truth  as  revealed  in  Christ. 

The  history  of  the  Church  shows  that  in  ceaseless 
proselytising  effort  we  find  the  true  articulation  of 
Christian  genius.    Four  hundred  years  after  the  religion 
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had  been   bom  came  the  aboUtion  of   Paganism  by 
Imperial  decree,  and  one  step  in  the  long  journey  had 
S  taken.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  ye^s  later  tiie 
power  of  Dniidic  worship  was  destroyed.    Ancient  cults 
which  had  maintained  the  sacrifice  of  human  We Jor  the 
appeasement  of  an  angry  deity  were  no  Ij^ger  a  ruto^ 
forS  in  the  world.    With  the  crowmng  of  Charlemagne 
came  the  death-blow  to  Scandinavian  Pagamsm.  and  toe 
Sion  of  an  Empire  intended  to  bring  Europe  erectly 
under  Christian  nSe.    All  this  was  the  consequence  of  a 
movement  outwards,  which  sprang  from  the  very  gem^ 
S  our  Faith.    Men.  touched  by  the  spmt    of  Clmst 
began  to  feel  that  their  beUef  was  something  more  than 
Tprovincial  cult,  that  it  held  toe  secret  of  world  rul^^^^ 
shio     Do  not  these  things  indicate  that  the  strength 
of  this  reU^on  can  neve?  be  found  in  acomescence  ? 
sL  must  Sruggle  to  shape  the  rocky  suWe  ^n 
which  she  works  into   a   form  more  suitable  to  toe 
purposes  of  the  Divine  Maker. 

'^    If  we  would  feel  the  full  force  of  this  missionary  th^ 
aceressive.  spirit,  we  must  know  something  of  toose 
X  risked  Si  for  the  Gospel.    Of  Xavter.  the  finest 
rxamptein  the  amials  of  the  Roman  Chm^'  it  v^ 
said  that  he  knew  how  to  speak  of  God  to  man.  Mid  how 
to  speak  to  God  of  man.    There,  m  such  a  character 
is  tSe  truest  harmony  of  devotion  and  hnmamsm.  of 
pietv  and  philanthropy.     Of  that  blend  of  qus^ties 
Selh^di  has  always  possessed  representatives^    S^h 
a  man  goes  forth  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  e^. 
hacks  Ws  lonely  way  through  trackless  woods  under  a 
sun  which.  WazLg  iA  the  helvens.  yet  cannot  pei^Uate 
toe  thick  umbra|l  of  brown  and  green  under  which  he 
struggles  onwarl.    He  accepts  with  ecmal  mind  ge 
ton^lnts  of  the  forest  as  they  come  to  jiim  in  pncUy 
undererowth.  and  binding  tentacle,  and  fever-beanng 
Swi^to     fears  not  the  death  that  comes  swiftly  by 
Se^S' arrow  or  slowly  and  horribly  from  the  bitting 
faggoHontent  if.  in  the  moment  of  earthly  disso^uUon 
1^  may  know  that  some  soul  has  been  awakened  to 
nLcent  Ufe  by  his  impassioned  labours.    These  men.  the 
chS?  glory  oTthe  ChLh  of  Christ,  the  Empire  has  sent 
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forth  by  hundreds,  brave  scomers  of  health  and  opulence 
and  even  life,  whoee  one  ambition  has  been  to  serve 
mankind  through  serving  this  high  Cause. 

Confessedly  uese  ethereal  purposes,  the  purest  by  which 
man  can  be  urged,  may  be  vulgansed  by  crude  interpreta- 
tion, so  that  your  common-sense  person  shall  come  to  think 
of  this  hunting  for  souls  as  though  it  were  a  subsidiary 
agent  in  commercial  expansion,  and  therefore  as  easily 
capabki  of  reduction  to  arithmetical  terms  as  some 
contract  between  trader  and  slaver  in  the  days  of  black 
ivory.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  that  donor  of  missionary 
enterprise  who  "  preferred  to  w^  rk  in  the  South  Seas 
because  Uiere  he  got  more  souls  for  his  money. ' '  It  takes 
all  sorts  to  make  a  world,  and  the  economist  who  hageled 
over  the  mice  paid  for  a  conversion  may  have  his  pace 
in  the  social  order.  But  how  remote  are  such  ideas  from 
the  spirit  of  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  unrecoc- 
nited  devoticNi  to  the  baclcward  races  of  mankind  t 
Coapare  with  this  pious  Gradgrind  the  figure  of  a  man 
like  Mackenxie.  who  had  ever  on  his  lips  the  pnytr, 
**0  Lord,  send  roe  to  the  darkest  spot  on  earth." 
Whether  he  coukl  have  found  that  in  Ticrra  del 
Fuego,  or  woukl  have  done  better  to  seek  for  it  in  Rat- 
cMt  Highway,  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  amongst  the 
pious  patriots  who  scrutinise  our  impoverished  districts 
from  the  security  of  a  suburban  dwelling.  But  the 
paa»kin  that  breathes  in  such  an  adjuration  is  a  more 
prvcknin  imei  to  an  Imperial  people  than  the  prudence 
that  nrvcr  goe«  a  step  beyond  the  beaten  trail  of  urban 
ctMnfort. 

But  tt  may  be  alk«ed  that,  while  the  chief  duty  of 
th«  ImiHTtalitt  is  to  civUise  alien  (xipulattons,  this  implies 
no  mirnMbir  rccc^nition  of  religious  belief.  Inaeed, 
to  lomr  of  our  work!  wanderers  it  seems  a  sin  against 
MwimM)  tense  to  tend  to  oMm  of  a  poorer  racial  ciUibre 
than  our  own  the  evangelist  of  a  rel^ion  which  pro- 
daiim  tho  brotherhood  of  man.  the  iipoftiiman.  after 
recounting  mme  of  his  exploits  in  the  snooting  of  wikl 
gww  ami  tubduing  the  natives  to  a  proper  re«)ect  tor 
the  white  man.  not  infrequently  subtests  that  the  chief 
rrtmt  uf  Uw  humanitarian  is  to  commission  to  these 
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waste  olaces  of  the  world  the  ambassador  of  religion. 
iSordW  to  the  testimony  of  such  travellers  the  surest 
wlv  to^vive  the  hatreds  iid  cruelties  of  these  degraded 
TiSes  is  to  preach  to  them  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarene. 
l"S?  its  ide^is  of  rational  comradeship  amongst  meiL 
It  U  ^old  story  that  these  men  repeat  and  it  se«ms  to 
lose  nothing  bv  the  passage  of  time.    Mental  enlighten- 
rnt  gV^SthT^  knowledlf  and  self-respect,  are ^umed 
jrrmpfy  the  ruin  of  those  to  whom  they  "«  given.    Un- 
questfonably  there  are  white  men  who  dread  tiien^r^ 
influenced  by  religious  or  ethical  ideas.    And  becaiwe 
of  thlfthev  foolishly  discourage  the  diffusion  of  a  religion 
wl^ch  iSl^  he  only  remedy  for  the  evUs  thev  deplore^ 
ThSe  men  represent  to  the  black  peoples,  frequently 
ve^toelv   the  traditions  of  the  Englidi  race.    And 
aS^of^h  s  they  need  to  learn  that  the  Empu;e  ex^s. 
nTt  oSv  for  the  maintenance  of  an  existing  civUisation 
bSt  S^  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  being  a  world 
which^hSl  know  lesTof  blood  and  murder,  more  of 
TraUmi^v    and    co-operation,  than    they  deem   either 

'j^blfor^d^irable^They  .-^t  learn  tha^t^m^ 
Konarv   far  from  being  a  nuisance  to  be  despisea  am 
J^ou  "  the  way.  S  the  messenger  of  a  g^pel  whi^ 
rSed  evervwhere.  is  caUed  for  most  of  all  m  those 
SSomy  ^STs  oU  full  of  the  moaning  of  women  ^ 
S^^iSicd  cries  of  slaves,  in  whi<i  JPortji^n  we 
S^ultom^  to  find  their  chief  excitement  and  dchght. 
Bu?  Ae  BritSrn«n  himself  has  often  been  an  uncon- 
«:loS^nS^ionaryof  the  faith.   Himself  the  shyest  of  men 
S  ZtT«  that^long.  tothespmtualWe.he«yetc^W^ 
of  being  transformed  into  something  not  ^^J  *  "^SJ. 
when  ft  genuine  claim  i»  made  on  his  loyalty  to  uoa. 
S?m.  SS  of  gr«tn«.  in  th«.  m»  «pond,  t^  ft. 
call  of  the  exigent  moment,  so  that  they  nse  to  it  as  xne 
Sar-horie  to  Oie  battle,  and  are  conscious  of  a  wUd  joy 
Tn  offS  «*i«tance  to  the  allurements  and  sjventi^^ 
-  hnlt  l«  world     And  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  national 

fhZn  exa^Beralc  his  la^th.  choosinc  by  pr«^erenM  tne 
l2!Ir  dSS™  expression  about  liTes  grand  problems. 
bTIhSi  iSltS  an  unflinching  loyalty  to  hi.  con- 
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fession.  The  simple  soldier  who  was  offered  his  life  on 
condition  that  he  would  apostatise,  and  answered  that 
he  must  not  deny  the  Lord  Jesus."  revealed  the  same 
high  quality,  the  fidelity  that  cannot  be  seduced  from  the 
simple  pnnciples  of  duty.  Though  a  certain  reticence 
on  such  themes  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of 
his  character,  yet  it  was  an  Englishman  who  could  say 
with  entire  sincerity,  "  I  am  ready  to  go  to  Sierra  Leone 
and  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"— a  declaration 
which  gives  a  flashlight  photograph  of  the  enthusiasm 
that  burned,  a  glittering  flame,  in  the  depths  of  the  heart. 
And  there  is  a  courageous  faith,  the  fruit  of  sincerity 
of  wide  experience,  in  that  saying  of  Henry  Smith,  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  to  his  sons,  "  If  you  keep  communion 
with  God  in  the  way  of  His  own  appointment,  I  am 
warranted  to  say  that  He  will  never  leave  you  nor  forsake 
you." 

When  Dante  spoke  of  the  misery  of  those  who  lived 
without  glory  and  died  without  shame,  he  was  thinking 
of  men  whose  sluggish  souls  had  never  been  stirred  by  the 
evocation  of  fair  ideals,  who  could  realise  no  other  modes 
of  being  than  that  of  mere  gustation,  the  flattering  of  a 
trained  palate  by  meats  and  drinks.  Such  men.  declares 
the  mighty  poet,  must  needs  be  taught  in  other  worlds 
that  they  had  missed  the  greater  good  of  life,  whilst 
avidly  seeking  for  the  lesser  grace.  Happily  our  nation 
has  had  instances,  not  a  few,  of  those  who  have  proved 
that  in  remaining  faithful  to  their  vows  they  have  trodden 
a  path  which,  arduous  enough  at  the  beginning,  has 
brought  them  with  every  step  nearer  to  that  self-masterv 
which  is  the  fairest  crown  of  life. 

It  has  been  complained  that  English  religious  thought 
is  too  restricted  in  its  outlook  ever  to  dc  justice  to  the 
world-wide  interests  of  the  British  people.  The  religious 
man  is  described  as  one  who  lives  in  his  own  narrow  ^cle 
contented  with  the  small  world  which  he  mistakes  for 
the  universe,  viewing  with  jaundiced  gaze  the  men  who 
have  penetrated  beyond  the  thickets  of  prejudice  within 
which  he  and  his  futile  tribe  pass  their  days.  How  can 
such  men  as  these  pronounce  a  rational  judgment  on 
issues  important  to  the  life  of  a  great  nation !    Thus 
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with  a  snorting  scorn,  as  of  one  who  would  blow  away  the 
Slff  frorthf  wheat  and  set  all  the  chUdren  of  men  m 
Sek  p?^er  places,  speak  the.  full-blown  Impenahsts 
of  ieresSve  disposition  and  vigorous  fancy,  who  take 
t  SSlves  the  credit  of  having  created  the  Empire 
into  which  thev  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  bom. 

And  pS  these  on  one  side,  there  remams  a  con- 
siderrble^bodfof  persons  who  imagine  that  Chnstian 
Son  in  this  country  is  best  represented  by  Jonathan 
S^oSd  and  his  earlv  admirers  that  >vejave  been  per- 
«,»«An+lv  rnntrolled  Dv  the  philosophy  of  the  guaKers, 

to  fac^  the  hateful  realities  of  the  world.    We  are 
suppS  never  to  have  read  Seeley.  fnd  to  be  bl^^^^^^ 
ienorant  of  the  existence  of  an     All  Red  Rp^^te.      un 
tlu  matter  Christian  opinion  must  be  sufficiently  ex- 
olSt     For  the  Church  should  not  willingly  be  separate 
?rim  the  We  of  the  nation.    To  be  severed  from  the  main 
cTent  of  the  national  histoiv.may  ^^'^VfV'^'lt  IZr 
O^di  at  a  certain  time  of  its  ^i^torv.    But  it  is  ^t  d^ 
able     Such  a  position  was  that  of  the  Early  <f  "^tian 
?«rnmiinitie«4  in  Rome    The  toleration  which  was  founded 
o^^^XStS^pUor  aU  thedeitiescould  not  commend 
HseH  to  the  reverential  mind  of  the  disciple  of  Chnst 
He  w^  out  for  world  conquest,  and  if  the  way  led  him 
Sro^h  ttie  fo^  of  martyrdom,  at  least  he  was  not 
deffi  by  its  terrors.    Is  that  to  be  our  relation  to  the 
Fmoire  wfthin  which  we  live?    Must  we  say  that  the 
S^p^wei  is  so  profoundly  ^theistica^  that  we  c«^^^ 
recojinise  its  claim  upon  our  service  and  devotion  ? 

A^l^t  let  us  Consider  the  facts  before  we  accept 
that  as  Ae  iStimate  decision.    Granted  that  it  is  absurd 
lo^^  of  aSy  Sttion.  our  own  or  another,  as  m  a  genume 
s^n^ChSti^  people,  yet  taking  things  as  they  arc 
^  not  as  weToiSd  Eke  them  to  be.  s  it  not  tnic  that 
!m  MLtion  has  been  more  keenly  sensible  of  the  moral 
Siu^o?  Chi^tiSuy  ?    If  the  etKic  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
M^^t  is  to  bTfak^en  in  its  rigid  sense,  then  wehavc 
no  wmmerce.  no  diplomacy,  no  P^l^tic*  ^^^^^^  ^ 
described  as  Christian.    Paganism  hw  »ts  P«^^  ^ 
these  activities,  and  to  some  of  us  the  part  seems  tar 
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too  large.  But  on  what  principle  are  we  to  reject  the 
good  because  it  is  not  the  best?  Shall  we  cease  to 
endeavour  to  refine  and  ennoble  diplomacy  because  it 
has  not  yet  bent  its  neck  to  the  yoke  of  the  Redeemer  ? 
Shall  politics  be  left  to  the  manipulations  of  the 
imscrupulous  wire-puller  and  the  conscienceless  Bost. 
because  the  supreme  ethic  is  not  predominant  over  its 
operations?  If  we  are  to  cut  ourselves  asunder  from 
the  tasks  and  responsibilities  of  Empire,  we  have  but  to 
follow  the  same  course  of  reasoning  to  reach  a  Quietism 
which  would  leave  the  world  at  the  mercy  of  satanic 
powers. 

But  then  is  the  conduct  of  the  Empire  such  a  piece 
of  organised  wickedness  as  our  critical  brethren  assume  ? 
Is  the  liuid  picture  of  our  cruelties,  of  our  blood  lust  and 
gold  lust,  not  a  little  overdrawn  ?  The  very  intensity 
of  the  colouring,  Rembrandtesque  as  it  is,  serves  to  make 
men  sceptical  about  such  a  statement  of  the  case.  In 
the  service  of  then-  own  cause  the  critics  of  the  Empire 
would  be  wise  in  moderating  their  tone.  To  compare 
the  conduct  of  Empire  with  the  management  of  an 
ideal  Commonwealth,  in  which  most  of  the  women  are 
angels  and  the  majority  of  the  men  are  eunuchs,  is  a 
proceeding  unworthy  of  rational  men. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  may  be  safely  used  as  an 
inspiring  ideal,  tempting  men  towards  the  higher  ranges 
of  activity  and  endeavour.  It  should  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  how  futile  are  the  efforts  men 
have  ah-eady  made.  To  hold  the  mirror  up  to  the 
imperfections  which  are  bound  up  with  the  constitution 
of  human  society  at  this  age  of  the  world,  is  not  to  help 
but  to  sicken  and  fatigue  the  panting  toilers  for  human 
good.  Ihe  comparison  must  be  made  not  only  with  an 
ideal  world,  but  also  with  those  Governments  which  have 
left  their  mark  on  history.  Let  the  picture  of  an  Empire 
founded  on  a  servile  system  be  put  by  the  side  of  tiiat 
which  at  least  presumes  the  freedom  of  its  members. 
Let  the  iron  rule  of  the  Caesars  be  compared  with  the 
authority  exercised  by  our  constitutional  monarch. 
Go  to  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies  for  illustrations 
which  will  fit  the  case.     Should  the  results  of  these 
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comparisons  prove  unduly  flattering  to  the  vanity  of 
S^i^n,  then  their  pAde  can  be  effectu^ly  reduc^ 
fo  normal  proportions  *by  a  glimpse  of  the  spmt^ 
monarchy  aiter^^which  they  seek.    It  cannot  be  dem^ 
SThe^ers  of  the  Empire  have  been,  on  the  wh^e 
benefactors  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity.    Cnmes 
indeed  SSy  be  1  Jd  to  their  charge.  sufiicienUy  vile^and 
terriS;  S  make  the  proudest  of  us  blush     But  if  they 
S  their  vkl^  let  us  not  deny  to  them  the  virtues  wi^ 
wh^ch  they  have  adorned  the  annals  of  humanity     The 
Sptain  of  freebooters  may  have  had  no  exalted  idea  of 
Ws^  place  in  the  body  politic,  and  was  assuredly 
not   rv&onary  of   the  poetic   type    but  his  sword 
cSv^  a  pathway  for  the  trader  and  evangelist  into 
Xmii  Wces^ble  strongholds  of  superstition  and 

*^°  uTtrue  that  our  countrymen  have  not  dways  been 
dari^  or  even  wise  in  their  treatment  of  the  religious 
pSms  of  the  Empire.    Probably  it  woidd  have  been 
Sifinitely  to  our  advantage  as  a  people,  it  might  have 
SasS  our  prestige  with  the  races  over  whom  we 
SSS  sSferLty.lf  we  had  been  more  explici^^^  ovur 
declaration  of  allegiance  to  the  law  of  the  Chnstian 
kSgdom      LawreSSe  of  India  put^tiiat  very  strongly 
whfn  he  said  that  what  stirred  up  the  Mutmy  was  the 
habSual  cowardice  of  England  as  to  her  own  rehgion 
That  is  probably  unjust,  but  coming  from  one  who  had 
unusual  faculties  for  forming  a  sound  opmion  it  might 
W  ^  to  inquire  whether  we  are  wise  m  treatmg  our 
rdSiS^  as  an  unimportant  factor  in  our  Impend  affairs. 
mZ  pSpte  assure  us  that  there  never  h^  been  any 
co^Uon  between  the  religion  and  E^g^sh  life     The 
rXn  has  moved  onward,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
ktoJm  genius,  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of 
fhe  Cr^  The  religion  has  remamed  an  excrescence 
never  vitaUy  connected  with  the  people  or  State.    But 
tS  cwx  raQy  be  believed  by  a  thoroughly  prejudiced 
mSd     The  Lts  of  history  are  too  plaji  to  aUow  us  thus 

Sbl^  their  meaning.  Vt^^'fn^^^'o^^knowS^ 
hv  their  religion  even  when  least  mcUned  to  acknowledge 
U^  ^Sy  So  nation  in  the  world  has  so  frequency 
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done  things  which  suggest  the  extremity  of  madness, 
but  were  really  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  their  faith. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  comment  made  by 
our  travellers,  much  of  it  the  reverse  of  complimentary, 
on  the  work  of  the  missionary.  This  criticism  is  in- 
telligible enough,  some  of  it  may  be  even  deserved.  It 
is  stupid  to  expect  that  all  men  will  laud  labours  with 
which  many  of  them  have  no  sympathy.  But  as  I  hear 
these  contemptuous  judgments  I  am  inclined  to  ask  a 
question:  On  what  do  these  men  propose  to  trust  for 
the  civilising  and  reforming  work  hitherto  done  by  the 
despised  Christian  evangelist  ?  Does  any  reasonable 
man  think  that  we  can  for  generations  to  come  hold 
in  subjection  these  conquered  races,  without  at  least 
trying  to  improve  their  moral  character  ?  Or  is  it  said 
that  our  best  weapon  in  such  a  task  will  always  be  the 
gun  and  the  sword  ?  Has  any  nation  permanently  kept 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  awe  by  the  sword  alone  ?  The 
average  critic  of  missionary  work  seems  to  be  chiefly 
anxious  to  stop  the  movement  of  human  thought.  He 
would  keep  certain  areas  of  the  world  rigorously  free 
from  all  civilising  influences,  save  the  rifle  and  the  whisky 
bottle.  He  conceives  it  fitting  and  proper  that  men  who 
labour  for  the  uplifting  of  native  races  should  be  confined 
as  lunatics,  or  set  to  work  in  penitentiaries,  where  they 
may  learn  to  be  humble  in  the  presence  of  the  wander- 
ing trader  and  the  vagabond  sportsman.  Yet  is  it  not 
clear  that  we  men  of  the  ruling  races  are  being  offered 
even  now  a  choice  of  ways  ?  Either  we  must  attempt 
the  impossible  and  keep  half  the  world  in  awe  by  clubbing 
them  to  stupidity,  drugging  them  with  various  forms  of 
poison,  and  then  remain  always  alert,so  that  at  the  slightest 
sign  of  consciousness  we  may  again  stun  the  victim  of 
our  protective  kindness,  or  we  must  educate,  so  far  as 
they  can  receive  education,  the  races  which  come  under 
our  tutelage  and  control.  And  if  we  admit  that  the 
latter  is  not  only  the  more  humane  but  is  also  the  more 
profitable  method  of  getting  through  with  our  business 
as  managers  of  the  Empire,  and  only  a  madman  surely 
would  deny  that,  then  we  must  learn  to  regard  the 
missionary  as  the  teacher  of  elementary  decency  and 
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morality  to  the  millions  who  acknowledge  the  King  as 
their  overlord.  The  position  may  not  be  all  that  the  true 
missionary  might  fairly  claim  for  himself,  but  less  than 
this  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  the  men  who  have  been, 
albeit  unconsciously,  the  vanguard  of  our  Imperial  hosts. 
Is  it  said  that  there  is  no  need  for  missionaries  ? 
Consider  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  many  of  these 
lands.  It  is  known  that  the  cannibals  of  some  districts 
in  Africa  used  to  keep  their  victims  alive  for  weeks, 
cutting  out  pieces  of  flesh  each  day.  In  Borneo,  under 
the  old  regime,  the  Dayak  girl  expected  her  lover  to 
bring  the  heads  of  those  he  had  slain  that  she  might  see 
them.  These  were  the  common  incidents  of  life  in  those 
regions  which  formed  the  black  borders  of  civilisation. 
And  doubtless  similar  atrocities  are  being  perpetrated 
every  day,  in  those  lands  where  the  restraints  of  religion 
have  not  yet  confined  and  repressed  the  passions  of 
mankind.  Darwin  was  a  believer  in  the  value  of  Christian 
missions  to  the  human  race.  He  had  seen  the  truth  for 
himself.  He  has  given  us  the  story  of  a  man  who,  being 
pressed  by  hunger,  speared  the  nearest  living  thing, 
which  happened^ to  be  his  wife.  This  is  the  form  of 
ignorance,  these  are  the  animal  ferocities  with  which 
the  missionary  has  to  deal.  Bland  Sutton  tells  us  that 
when  Speke  entered  Uganda  his  donkey  was  regarded 
as  indecent,  since  it  travelled  without  trousers.  Yet 
these  people  were  thoroughly  immoral  in  all  their  rela- 
tions, ^len  a  woman  had  a  sick  child,  it  was  customary 
for  her  to  leave  it  in  the  forest  at  night  to  be  devoured 
by  the  hyenas.  The  god  Kitinda  being  angry,  a  man  is 
dragged  to  the  lake,  his  knees  and  elbows  broken,  and 
he  left  there  to  be  eaten  by  the  crocodiles.  And  this 
hideous  form  of  sacrifice  is  but  typical  of  what  men 
have  believed  and  practised  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
in  the  early  days  of  their  evolution,  only  emerging  from 
it  as  the  light  of  a  purer  faith  has  begun  to  shine  on  them. 
Every  ivory  tusk,  says  one  who  has  seen  the  sorry  spec- 
tacle for  himself,  toldf  a  tale  of  woe,  of  slave  raids  carried 
out  with  remorseless  cruelty,  of  men  and  women  tortured 
that  others  might  make  wealth  out  of  their  sufferings. 
To  deny  the  need  for  a  spiritual  message  which  may 
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put  a  stop  to  these  horrors  by  changing  the  hearts 
of  the  people  who  have  practised  them,  is  to  be  guilty 
of  an  act  of  treachery  to  our  common  civihsation.  If 
we  cannot  sympathise  with  the  reUgious  purpose  of 
the  evangeUst,  we  might  at  least  acknowledge  the  worth 
of  that  philanthropy  which  has  made  him  one  of  the 
world's  most  heroic  figures. 

We  have  all  heard  the  charge  that  the  EngUsh  mis- 
sionary is  so  fond  of  the  higher  classes  of  society  that 
he  becomes  at  last  an  instrument  of  the  governing  power, 
an  official  without  status.  There  may  once  have  been 
some  apparent  justification  for  this  opinion.  Men  who 
find  themselves  in  a  foreign  land,  far  from  all  their  friends 
and  customary  surroundings,  might  be  forgiven  for  making 
much  of  the  few  of  their  countrymen  who  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  And  it  is  a  thankless  business  to  suggest 
to  some  hard- worked  missionary,  toiling  amidst  conditions 
which  might  well  break  the  heart  of  a  hero,  that  he  is 
not  to  enjoy  any  brief  respite  from  his  labours  that  may 
be  given  by  the  companionship,  if  only  for  a  brief  day, 
of  those  who  speak  the  same  language.  But  we  cannot, 
until  we  have  seen  something  of  what  such  a  Ufe  may 
mean,  appreciate  the  need  for  such  refreshment  and 
change.  Seeing  the  unenviable  conditions  amidst  which 
he  must  work.  We  shall  measure  better  the  merit  of  the 
man  who,  rising  superior  to  all  sense  of  personal  dis- 
comfort, makes  himself  a  friend  of  the  common  people, 
the  bearer  of  their  burdens,  and  the  participator  in  their 
troubles.  And  this  is  just  what  is  being  done  by  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  in  recent  years,  in  India  and 
Chma,  taken  the  work  of  evangelising  the  heathen  so 
closely  to  heart.  They  have  been  chiefly  distinguished 
for  their  unconipromising  championship  of  the  people's 
cause.  For  it  is  amongst  the  plain  people,  with  mmds 
full  of  crude  superstition  and  with  the  blood  of  thousands 
of  generations  of  Orientals  in  their  veins,  unsophisticated 
children  of  Nature,  friendly  to  vice  and  crime,  yet  not 
strangers  either  to  beautiful  virtues — it  is  there  that  the 
mission  preacher  feels  himself  to  be  in  the  succession  of 
those  who  first  went  forth  to  deliver  the  evangel  to  the 
world.    There  is  something  strangely  attractive  in  the 
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figure  of  the  traveller,  moving  from  village  to  village 
in  the  mighty  and  wonderful  world  in  miniature  that  we 
may  find  in  India  or  China,  and  making,  with  every 
person  he  meets,  an  opportunity  for  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  Suffering  Christ.  We  do  well  to  keep  that 
picture  in  mind  as  a  necessary  corrective  to  the  more 
impressive  picture  of  great  results  in  education  sind 
translation  produced  by  large  and  wealthy  societies. 
And  the  modem  missionary  is  more  fitly  represented 
by  these  lovers  of  the  poor  and  the  lonely,  than  by  those 
splendid  performances  which  are  the  pride  of  our  Christian 
communities. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  missionary  s 
work  is  to  protect  the  native  from  the  grosser  form 
of  white  man.  When  the  coloured  man  has  his  day, 
says  one  traveller,  the  European  will  suffer  badly  and 
will  have  deserved  it.  What  of  that  planter  who, 
being  offended  with  a  black  who  had  sulked  and, 
seeing  another  boy  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  shot 
the  latter  as  an  example  to  the  rest  ?  Does  that  make 
the  native  love  the  white  man  ?  The  negroes  of  Tan- 
ganyika, when  the  storm  comes  on,  beg  the  white  men 
to  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  because  the  gods  cannot 
bear  the  sight  of  them.  Since  the  missions  in  Call  have 
been  given  over  to  the  Civil  Power  it  is  said  that  the 
authorities  prey  upon  the  natives,  taking  all,  and  not 
even  giving  them  the  spiritual  consolation  which  they 
received  formerly  from  their  priestly  rulers.  These  are 
illustrations  of  what  constitutes  a  real  need.  The  white 
man  sometimes  requires  to  be  protected  against  himself,  or 
at  least,  against  the  less  desirable  specimens  of  his  own 
breed,  in  his  relation  with  native  tribes.  And  whilst 
the  missionary  acts  as  a  defender  of  the  native  against 
the  cruelty  of  the  mean  white,  he  is  himself  cwnpelled 
to  work  amidst  conditions  which  are  often  full  of  de- 
moralising] influences.  In  the  South  Seas,  we  are  told, 
the  !native  twill  often  bring  his  wife  down  to  the  beach, 
act'the][r61e  of  Pandarus,  and  take  the  money  his  wife 
has]eamed  from  the  sailors,  regarding  the  whole  transac- 
tion as  a  normal  incident  in  the  day's  happenings.  A 
vast  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  about  the  simplicity 
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and  purity  of  native  ethics  and  conduct  by  those  who 
have  never  seen  the  reality  at  close  quarters.  The 
wonder  is  that  the  missionary  himself,  working  imder 
such  conditions,  should  not,  more  often  than  is  happily 
the  case,  prove  a  black  sheep  in  the  flock. 

Because  the  work  of  the  missionary  is  often  the  only 
barrier  between  the  whisky-sodden  and  lecherous  Mean 
White  and  the  native,  because  he  preserves  his  own 
morail  integrity  in  circumstances  which  are  sufficiently 
trying  to  threaten  any  man's  security,  he  has  earned 
the  respect  of  those  wno  are  aware  of  the  work  he  has 
done.  Let  his  virtues  be  counted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness by  those  who  would  compute  the  value  of  his  place 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  mankind. 

Whatever  then  may  be  the  criticisms  passed  on  the 
work  of  the  missionary,  there  ought  to  be  a  frank  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  most  remarkable  fact  about 
it  is  the  measure  of  success  he  has  achieved.  It  was 
in  1854  that  Thakombau,  chief  of  the  Island  of  Mbau, 
one  of  the  Fijian  group,  a  man  of  unusual  capacity,  was 
converted  to  Christianity.  That  may  not  have  been 
of  much  importance  to  the  trader,  to  whom  all  niggers 
are  dike,  constitutionally  incapable  of  thought  or  conduct 
befitting  human  beings,  but  it  was  the  commencement  of 
a  process  which  transformed  that  part  of  the  world  from 
a  slaughter-house  into  a  home  for  decent  men. 

On  this  island  is  a  patch  of  land,  the  site  of  an  old- 
time  human  sacrifice,  which  is  now  converted  into  a 
cricket  pitch.  Where  formerly  the  victim  was  hacked 
to  pieces  that  he  might  propitiate  some  bloodthirsty 
deity,  is  now  the  scene  of  healthy  sport,  that  true  sign 
of  civilisation.  That  one  fact  is  eloquent  enough. 
No  great  gift  of  imagination  is  needed  to  enable  one 
to  see  with  the  inner  eye  that  gory  business  transacted 
in  an  old  and  now  obsolete  world,  to  picture  the  long 
procession  of  exulting  worshippers  singing,  with  raucous 
voices,  their  diabolic  hymns,  and  dancing  obscenely,  with 
wild  and  passionate  gesticulation,  as  they  pass  along  the 
broad,  sun-illumined  path.  One  can  see  the  malignant 
faces  of  infuriated  women,  the  harsh  cunning  of  the 
priest  who,  on  these  days  of  blood,  feels  himself  to  be  the 
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true  ruler  of  the  people,  more  potent  than  the  monardi 
whose  lightest  word  may  loose  ten  thousand  arrows, 
and,  amidst  them  all,  the  chief  centre  of  attraction  for 
all  gazers,  the  victim  of  this  murderous  superstition, 
the  appointed  partner  of  Death,  who  goes  now  to  his 
couch  imder  the  eyes  of  a  nation,  along  a  path  which 
ends  in  a  crimson  naze,  belted  by  the  opacity  of  night. 
And  this,  which  casual  thmkers  and  personally-con- 
ducted travellers  describe  as  paganism  or  heathenism, 
which  wild  artists  lament  over  as  the  fountain  of  Romance, 
now,  alas,  being  stanched  and  covered  by  the  heavy 
oversoil  of  civilisation— this,  which  must  have  been 
to  those  who  suffered  by  it  like  an  orgy  of  imclean 
ghouls,  has  now  been  replaced  by  a  cricket  pitch,  wherf 
boys  and  men  may  spend  in  harmless  play  the  exuberant 
surplusage  of  their  vital  strength.  Surely  the  faith 
whidi  has  accomplished  this,  the  men  who  have  been 
instruments  in  this  mighty  transformation,  deserve 
something  more  from  the  world  than  the  cold  recital  of 
their  mistakes. 

And,  thinking  of  that  open  space,  Ihave  been  dreaming 
of  the  men  who  wrought  here  ^'  ^  there  and  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  world,  un  at  last  some  of  the 
things  they  fought  and  agonisea  for  had  been  done. 
What  bitter  soUtude  they  must  at  times  have  known, 
what  a  despairing  sense  of  helplessness,  as  they  looked 
at  the  dense  forests,  full  of  writhing,  tortuous  forms, 
of  ropes  of  green,  slender  ^et  strong  enough  in  their 
accumulated  and  co-operative  power  to  break  the 
mightiest  tree  I  They  would  see  those  pestilential  swamps 
lymg  calm  with  the  peace  of  death  hangmg  over  them, 
a  thfai  mist  for  ever  rising  from  their  long -stagnant 
waters,  and  spreading  abroad  throughout  the  plains 
like  an  ever-expanding  hand,  within  whose  softly  folding 
clutch  no  living  thing  could  long  contmue  to  breathe. 
And  in  the  mist  there  rise  and  float,  filling  the  air  with 
then-  soft  booming,  the  deadly  things  that  carry  beneath 
their  wings  the  poisoned  arrow,  one  touch  of  which 
will  turn  the  strong  man's  blood  to  water— a  weapon 
deadlier  than  the  silent  blowpipe,  more  unerring  in  its 
murderous  attack  than  the  sharp  sting  of  a  rifle  bullet. 
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And  around  the  fetid  swamps  and  through  the  deep 
retired  glades  of  the  forest  troop  strange  forms,  whether 
animal  or  man  who  is  to  say,  since  man  and  beast  are 
alike  to  be  dreaded,  fled  from  in  terror,  or  confronted 
with  courageous  heart  and  such  lethal  weapons  as  one 
may  chance  to  have.  Is  it  a  small  thing  to  have  met 
these  perils,  to  have  lived  as  these  men  have  lived  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  known  world,  with  their  eyes  always 
turned  to  the  unexplored  vastnesses  of  the  wild?  Let 
those  speak  lightly  of  it  who  have  themselves,  cheerful 
and  imafraid,  looked  into  the  face  of  Death. 

Do  you  wonder  then  that  the  figure  of  such  a  man 
as  Duff,  who,  saved  from  a  wreck,  with  the  Bible  and 
the  Psalms  as  his  only  possession,  sees  in  it  a  divine 
interposition  in  his  favour  and  becomes  a  missionary — 
shines,  splendid  as  that  of  any  belted  knight,  when 
judged  by  the  obvious  and  clamant  needs  of  these 
distant  lands?  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  glory  of 
the  gorgeous  East,  to  dream  of  its  vivid  and  passionate 
colouring,  to  hear  the  soft  murmuring  of  its  multi- 
tudinous and  mobile  life,  when  one  is  at  home.  But 
its  barbaric  splendour  grows  dull  when  seen  imder  one's 
eye  through  endless  months  of  burning  sun  and  drenching 
rain,  when  one  knows  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  endure,  with  5uch  patience  as  one  may  possess, 
the  interminable  succession  of  dreary  days.  Life  there 
has  its  own  fascinations — and  they  are  many — ^but  the 
men  who  have  exiled  themselves  from  their  native  land, 
in  obedience  to  the  call  of  duty,  are  not  likely  to  take 
the  pleasures  of  Eastern  existence  as  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  simple  and  honest  joys  they  have 
denied  themselves. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  men,  travelling 
often  like  the  patriarchs  of  old  in  lands  they  did  not 
know,  thrown  thus  upon  their  own  resources  for  such 
faith  and  courage  as  they  required,  should  have  discovered 
the  wealth  of  inspiration^  force  that  resides  in  the 
Scriptures.  Jf  I  had  ever  doubted  the  vsdue  of  the 
Book,  I  must  have  been  convinced  of  its  priceless  worth 
by  watching  its  effect  in  strengthening  the  souls  of  men 
in  times  of  tribulation.    Think,  for  instance,  of  the 
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experience  narrated  of  themselves  by  the  two  army 
officers  who,  during  one  of  our  innumerable  little  wars, 
were  thrown  into  prison  at  Bokhara  and  kept  there,  in 
torment  and  the  hourly  expectation  of  death,  by  the 
order  of  a  malignant  and  treacherous  king.  They  had 
with  them  a  Prayer  Book  containing  the  Psalms,  and, 
while  they  lay  in  filth,  sweltering  in  the  heat,  and  slowly 
dying  of  starvation,  they  read  frequently  for  their 
comfort  those  poems  of  the  soul.  Aiid  in  the  letters 
written  during  this  time  of  misery — letters  which  after 
many  months  reached  their  destination,  to  be  read  when 
the  writers  had  passed  away— they  declared  that  during 
the  time  of  their  imprisonment  they  had  made  the 
momentous  discovery,  as  it  was  to  them,  that  "  there 
were  splendid  things  in  the  Psalms."  The  Book  that 
can  come  successfully  through  such  a  test,  satisfyii^g 
the  hunger  for  consolation  that  men  feel  when  all  meir 
earthly  hopes  have  proved  vain  as  smoke  clouds,  is  a 
Book  whidi  can  with  safety  be  left  to  make  its  way. 
And  it  is  because  the  men  who  have  been  the  leaders 
in  our  evangelistic  explorations  have  been  men  of  this 
Book,  have  made  it  their  friend  and  their  companion, 
that  they  have  been  such  redoubtable  and  daring 
evangelists  to  the  less  enlightened  races  of  mankind. 

Westermarck  may  tell  us  that  the  men  of  the  South 
Seas  will  sometimes  say,  "  As  stupid  as  an  Englishman," 
and  there  are,  of  course,  occasions  numerous  enough  when 
he  may  seem  to  have  deserved  the  appellation.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  EngUshman  has  created  a  force 
at  present  more  effective  than  any  other  in  the  world 
for  the  f a^ioning  of  ideas  and  manners  amongst  nations, 
and  that  where  the  swiftly  thinking  and  imaginative  man 
has  i^^led,  this  stupid  person  has  become  the  artist  under 
whose  hands  modem  humanity  is  to  receive  its  chief 
impress  and  pattern.  But  the  man  who  enters  upon  this 
task,  who  seriously  thinks  of  himself  and  of  his  nation 
as  agents  in  the  production  of  a  moral  renaissance,  certain 
to  influence  at  last  every  class  and  condition  of  humanity, 
and  who  has  to  support  and  inspire  him  only  some  vague 
humanitarian  sentiment,  is  very  unlikely  to  travel  far  on 
his  chosen  road  of  pilgrimage.    Under  diill  Northern 
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tkiet.  where  the  fieht  for  life  is  keen  and  bitter,  the  pro- 
pagandist of  nebulous  notions  is  likely  to  be  transformed 
into  an  adventurer  animated  by  the  first  principle  of 
egoism,  the  determination  to  save  oneself.  And  m  the 
languorous  atmosphere  of  the  Tropics,  where  the  joys  of 
life  are  simple  and  passionate  if  not  particularly  pure,  it 
will  require  something  more  than  the  charm  of  an  abstract 
idea,  a  bodiless  phantom,  however  euphonious  and  im- 
pressive the  name  may  be,  to  create  and  maintain  alive 
the  nobler  altruisms  of  the  heart.  This  is  why  we  need 
•uch  a  teligion  as  Christianity  to  urge  men  to  the  com- 
pletion cf  their  braver  adventures. 

Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  manner  in  which  these 
men  have  lived  in  their  far-off  homes.  They  have  left 
the  comforts  of  the  West  to  face  the  dangers  and  dis- 
appointments of  an  unknown  world.  Their  simplicity  of 
life,  the  way  in  which  they  have  kept  the  idea  of  a  pure 
home  alive  m  lands  where  the  very  name  was  unknown, 
the  maniwr  in  which  they  have  upheld  the  holiness  of 
Christian  marriage,  the  noble  frugdity  with  which  they 
have  often  silently  rebuked  their  fellow-countrymen  who 
had  learned  too  soon  to  appreciate  the  luxury  tnat  comes 
with  nower.  their  earnest  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difr)cultk>s,  as  with  Morrison  in  China,  Carey  m  India, 
mastering  intricate  tongues  and  bringing  home  to  the 
savants  of  Europe  the  information  they  had  so  hardly 
ac<|utred.  vnd.  above  all.  the  unselfishness  of  the  motive 
by  which  they  have  been  driven,  the  desire  to  diffuse 
amongst  dl  nations  the  truth  as  they  had  learned  it  in 
Christ,  make  them  worthy  of  any  company  of  the  heroic 
sons  of  men. 

In  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  voyaged  the 
world  over  upon  their  occasions,  the  missionary  then 
figures  as  the  prophet  of  a  greater  era,  a  diviner  race. 
Like  Mackenzie,  he  may  be  more  a  man  of  affairs  than  of 
ostentatious  piety;  or.  like  Borrow,  there  may  be  that 
element  of  romance,  of  mysterious  suggestion,  in  hit 
nature  which  makes  the  particular  form  of  his  belief  in- 
significant  in  compariscm  with  the  maned  weight  of  his 
|irr«<mnl  authority ;  or,  like  Nicholson,  he  may  be  one 
of  those  btrni  leaders  whose  axle  of  honotir,  austerely 
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simple  and  yet  universally  embracing,  carries  with  it, 
when  applied  in  particular  instances,  the  accumulated 
force  of  an  avalanche,  and  compels  reverence  even  from 
a  cynical  enemy.  But  whoever  they  be  or  whatever 
their  diosen  function,  such  men  reveal  themselves  always 
as  the  propagators  of  their  faith,  the  imconscious  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  Eternal  Wisdom. 

I  say  then  that  as  the  herald  and  forerunner  of  Imperial 
rule  the  missionary  has  proved  himself  in  the  past  an  in- 
dispensable and  praiseworthy  ally  of  whatever  is  finest 
in  our  national  lite.  Think  of  him  in  the  lowest  terms  to 
which  he  can  be  reduced — an  unrecognised,  unpaid,  and 
frequently  maligned  servant  of  the  Crown — and  ne  stands 
forth  as  one  of  the  most  heroic  figures  in  the  anny  of 
those  who  have  carried  the  flag  to  the  far  comers  of  the 
world.  Think  of  him  in  his  highest  terms — as  messenger 
of  the  Cross,  the  preacher  of  an  evangel  which  is  rooted 
in  Redemption,  the  prophet  of  a  fraternity  which  is 
groimded  upon  the  Incarnation — and  he  becomes  one  of 
the  mighty,  albeit  unconscious,  figures  of  the  modem 
world's  romance,  worthy  to  rank  with  any  knight  or 
paladin  of  the  palmy  days  of  chivalry. 

Have  I  suggested  that  the  only  messenger  of  our 
religion  to  whom  we  need  pay  attention  is  the  man 
specifically  appointed  for  its  propagation?  That  would 
be  a  denial  of  all  that  I  have  attempted  to  say  in  this 
book.  Not  only  through  him,  but  through  all  those  men, 
traders,  soldiers,  mariners,  explorers,  servants  of  the 
Crown,  through  every  man  who  wanders  about  the  world 
speaking  our  mother  tongue  (yes,  even  when  he  himself  is 
not  a  believer  in  Christianity,  for  no  man  can  wholly  dis- 
sociate himself  from  the  society  into  which  he  has  been 
bom)— through  all  these,  Christianity  is  to-day  knocking 
at  the  temples  of  all  the  gods,  claimmg  to  be  heard  where 
ignorance,  superstition,  tyranny,  and  vice  have  been  the 
niUng  agents  for  countless  generations,  laying  its  hand 
alike  on  the  nations  of  the  past  and  the  peoples  who  hold 
the  future  of  the  world  in  pawn.  We  Bntish  men  are 
perforce  co-operators  and  even  lenders  in  this  divine 
adventure. 

And  surely  it  b  a  belief  worth  cherishing,    this 
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conviction  that  our  ancient  race,  rich  in  its  traditions, 
mighty  in  its  faith,  its  spring-time  ever  renewed  with  the 
dew  of  youth,  may  be  instnmiental  in  building  up  an 
Imperial  Commonwealth,  into  which  men  of  many 
nations  may  come,  forerunner  of  that  still  vaster  Im- 
perialism, which  knows  no  boundaries  save  those  of 
Humanity,  and  no  monarch  save  One,  whose  diadem 
is  a  crown  of  thorns  ! 
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